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(Rcnu  claims  to  be  waging  a  religious  war  agiinst 
Turkey.  The  quarrel  began  about  the  “  holy  places  ”  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  contest  is  carried  on  by  the  Czar  under 
tjie  pretext  of  a  right  to  protect  the  Greek  Christians  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  hoUow-heartedncss  of  the  pre- 
text  renders  the  following  lines  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bailey 
rery  pertinent  at  this  time.] 

Too  oft  in  pure  religion’s  name 
Hath  human  blood  been  spilt ; 

And  pride  hath  claimed  a  patriot’s  fame, 

To  crown  a  deed  of  guilt  1 

Oh  I  look  not  on  the  field  of  blood— 

Religion  is  not  there  ; 

Her  battle-field  is  solithde— 

Her  only  watch  word,  prayer. 

The  sable  cowl  ambition  wears 
To  hide  his  laurel  wreath  ; 

The  spotless  sword  that  rirtue  bears. 

May  slumber  in  its  sheath  ; 

The  truly  brare  fight  not  for  fame, 

Though  tearless  they  go  forth  ; 

They  war  not  in  religion’s  name — 

They  pray  for  peace  on  earth  I 

By  them,  that  fear  is  nerer  felt 
Which  weakly  clings  t(f  life, 

Kabrines  by  which  their  fathers  knelt 
Be  periled  in  the  strife  ; 

Not  theirs  the  heart,  that  spiritless 
From  threatened  wrong  withdraws  ; 

,  Not  theirs  the  vaunted  Kolinest 
That  veils  an  earihig  cause. 

■  ■  .  .  ■ 

The  scene  illustrated  in  our  cut  is  one  common 
at  this  season  on  onr  noble  Hudson.  The  shad  is 
a  large  species  of  the  herring.  It  abounds  in 
the  sea  at  the  mouths  of  our  large  rirers,  and  in 
the  spring  ascends  them  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  Being  then  In  good  condition  for  the 
taUe,  large  numbers  are  taken  in  the  manner 
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described  in  the  cut,  viz.: — long  poles  are 
planted  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  short  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  current. 
A  net  called  a  gill  net  is  then  rigged  in  this  waj 
upon  these  poles,  viz.: — hoops  are  fastened  at 
each  side,  and  passed  ever  the  poles,  with  sinkers 
at  the  bottom.  The  shad,  in  swimming  up,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  net.  The  head  is  small 
enough  to  penetrate  the  mesh,  but  the  body 
cannot  pass.  In  striving  to  back  out,  the  twine 
catches  in  the  gills,  and  secures  the  fish ;  hence 
the  name  of  gill  net.  Large  numbers  are  thus 
taken,  both  for  immediate  table  use,  and  also  for 
salting. 

ALGERNON  SIDNEY. 

There  are  many  names  in  the  annals  of  our 
mother  country,  of  devoted  friends  of  liberty 
and  tifstice,  with  which  every  successive  gener¬ 
ation  of  American  republicans  ought  to  be 
made  familiar.  The  lives  and  characters  of 
such  men  are  as  instructive  and  stirring  to  the 
patriot  as  the  lives  of  eminent  saints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  are  to  the  Christian.  And  in  all  that  noble 
catalogue  of  worthies  who  grace  and  consecrate 
the  history  of  England,  there  is  not  one  who 
more  deserves  to  be  held  in  hocorable  remem¬ 
brance,  or  whose  life  and  f^Titings  are  more  fit¬ 
ted  to  cherish  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
patriotism,  than  Algernon  Sidney.  | 

This  pure  patriot  and  devotoi  martyr  of 
liberty,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Eul  of 
Leicester,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1622.  The 
family,  originally  Norman,  had  been  distin¬ 
guished  in  English  history  from  the  days  of 
Henry  H.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  flower  of 
English  chivalry,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  uncle  to  Algernon 
Sidney’s  father.  The  Earl  condneted  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  two  sons  with  great  care  and  wis¬ 
dom,  always  under  his  own  personal  supervision. 


and  had  them  taught  in  the  most 
manner.  Vlien  Algernon  was  ten  years  of  agr_ 
he  accompanied  his  father,  who  was  sent  amhW 
sador  to  Denmark  in  1632  ;  and  in  1636  wea. 
with  him  to  France  where  he  remained  Uvt 
years,  until  he  had  finished  his  education,  and 
was  fully  prepared  to  enter  the  public  service 
either  in  civil  or  military  life. 

In  1641,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  obtained 
a  commission  as  commander  of  a  troop  of  horse 
in  his  brother’s  regiment,  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
where  his  father  had  been  appointed  Governor, 
to  put  down  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  two 
brothers  returned  to  England,  in  1643,  after 
hostilities  had  actually  commenced  between 
King  Charles  and  the  Parliament ;  and  although 
their  father  was  a  zealous  royalist,  both  the 
sons  took  sides  against  the  King.  In  1644,  he 
joined  the  patriot  army  under  the  Earl  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  won  distinguished  honor  in  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  which  broke  the  power 
of  the  King.  He  was  so  severely  wounded  as 
to  be  long  unable  to  return  to  active  service, 
so  that  he  was  not  in  the  conclusive  battle  of 
Naseby,  in  1645 ;  and  the  same  year  Ke  was  elec¬ 
ted  to  Parliament,  whore  he  bore  a  leading  port 
fer  several  years.  Although  be  was  appointed 
a  colonel  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army  under 
Fairfax,  and  unfurled  his  banner  at  the  head  nt 
his  regiment,  with  the  expressive  motto,  sanettu 
amor  petriee  dat  animus,*  he  took  no  further 
part  in  military  service.  He  was  for  a  time 
Governor  of  Dublin,  and  after  his  return  to 
England,  was  Governor  of  Dover.  He  was 
named  in  the  commission,  or  High  Court,  that 
was  appointed  to  try  the  King,  and  attended 
one  sitting,  but  was  so  dissatisfied  with  some  of 
the  proceedings,  that  he  would  take  no  furtbor 
part  in  them.  He  thought  it  illegal  to  try  the 
King,  until  they  hod  first  formally  deposed  him. 

*  “  Til*  Mcrvd  lov#  of  country  inspirsa  my  eonrofO.” 
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Tet  be  ever  after  maintained  the  ri^teousneae 
of  the  sentence  of  death.  In  a  letter  to  hie 
father,  written  from  Denmark  after  the  Res¬ 
toration,  be  says: — “I  have  many  times  so 
justified  that  act,  as  people  did  believe  I  had  a 
hand  in  it.”  But  in  truth,  be  and  his  brother. 
Lord  Lisle,  retired  to  the  family  seat  at  Pens- 
borst,  and  remained  there  until  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Charles,  which  took  place  on  the  30th 
pf  January,  1649. 

But  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  done,  heartily 
concurring  in  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  and 
thoroughly  devoted  to  republican  principles 
and  institutions,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  at  once  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  in  which  the  executive  admin¬ 
istration  was  vested  until  the  Protectorate. 
He  contributed  his  full  share  as  one  of  the  re¬ 
cognized  leading  minds,  to  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  energy  with  which  the  government 
of  England  was  conducted  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Long  Parliament  Warburton 
ealls  the  members  of  that  parliament,  “  a  set  of 
tM  greatest  geniuses  for  government  the  world 
has  ever  seen  embarked  together  in  one  common 
course.”  And  Hume  says,  “  The  vigor  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  great  capacity  of  those 
members  who  h^  assumed  the  government, 
never,  at  any  time,  appeared  so  conspicuous.” 

While  Cromwell  was  laying  his  plans  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  sovereign  power,  Sidney,  with  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  and  the  other  genuine  republicans,  were 
deliberating  on  the  method  of  electing  a  new 
parliament  that  should  more  fully  represent  the 
will  of  flie  whole  people.  And  they  were  just 
about  completing  the  bill  in  the  House,  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  when  Crom¬ 
well  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and 
made  his  soldiers  drag  the  speaker  from  the 
chair.  Colonel  Sidney  was  sitting,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  by  the  speaker’s  right  hand,  and  refused 
to  move  until  the  soldiers  put  their  hands  on 
him  to  put  him  out.  He  retired  immediately 
to  his  father’s  house,  and  never  gave  his  coun¬ 
tenance  to  Cromwell’s  government,  but  remain¬ 
ed  at  home  devoted  to  those  profound  studies, 
die  fruits  of  which  appeared  afterwards  in  his 
invaluable  treatise  on  government. 

At  length,  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  the  imbecility  of  his  son  Richard,  dissolved 
die  government ;  and  in  the  lack  of  any  other 
method  of  taking  the  first  step  towards  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  government,  the  members  of 
the  old  Long  Parliament,  which  Cromwell  had 
frwcibly  dissolved,  were  reassembled  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1659.  Sidney  here  met  his  former 
associates.  Vane,  Morton,  Scot,  andodier  chiefs 
of  the  republican  party,  and  united  with  them 
in  a  vote  to  reestablish  the  Commonwealth. 
Sidney  took  his  place  in  the  Executive  Council ; 
but  in  about  a  month  he  was  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  His  mission, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  those  two  powers,  was  attended  with 
early  success,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  Europe  and  the  honor  of  his  nation.” 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  restoration  of  Charles 
n.  to  the  throne  had  been  effected,  and  Sidney 
thought  it  unwise  to  return  home,  until  he  had 
learned  what  was  to  be  the  coarse  of  the  re¬ 
stored  monarchy  towards  the  active  leaders  of 
the  departed  republic.  His  friends  urged  Ms 
return,  as  his  case  came  fully  within  the  act 
of  amnesty,  but  he  felt  an  unconquerable  dis¬ 
trust  o(  the  Ring.  He  had  hopes  that  his 


father’s  influence  as  an  old  and  staunch  royalist, 
would  be  able  to  procure  him  a  royal  permis¬ 
sion  to  return.  But  the  old  Earl  had  so  long 
retired  from  public  life,  that  he  would  not  take 
any  active  part  in  the  new  government,  and  his 
pride  hindered  Mm  from  asking  a  favor  at  the 
hands  of  the  profligate  monarch. 

To  a  mind  like  Sidney’s,  expatriation  and 
banishment  appeared  the  heaviest  of  misfor¬ 
tunes.  He  loved  Me  country  with  the  ardor  of 
a  patriot.  Even  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic,  it  was  still  his  country,  fmd  he  longed 
to  be  at  home.  His  letters,  written  daring  the 
year  1660,  the  flrst  year  of  tiie  Restoration, 
evince  a  feverish  solicitude.  He  marvelled  at 
his  father’s  inaction  ;  and  the  father  in  reply 
urged  his  old  age,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
doing  anything  with  the  King,  in  behalf  of  one 
who  had  been  so  outspoken  and  uncompromising 
a  supporter  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  the  22d  of 
July,  1660,  Colanel  Sidney  says,  “  I  did  hope 
that  upon  such  occasions  as  those  that  have 
befallen  lately  me,  your  lordship  would  have 
been  pleased  to  send  me  some  commands  and 
advices  how  to  dispose  of  myself.”  The  reply 
of  his  father  shows  the  intermingling  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  pride,  paternal  affection,  the  qaernlous- 
ncs^  of  age,  wounded  sensibility,  a  conflict  of 
emotions  that  cannot  be^ontSm^ated  bnt  with 
pain.  We  print  it  from  a  manuscript  which 
was  written  in  the  year  1818,  by  a  young  man 
who  intermingled  with  the  study  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton,  the  perusal  of  such  authors  as  Sidney, 
Milton,  and  Locke,  and  who  has  endeavored 
through  life  to  maintain  those  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty  which  he  learned  from  such 
volumes. 

LosdOU,  AttffUtl  30. 1660. 

“  Disuse  of  writing  hath  made  it  uneasy  to 
mo  )  ago  makos  it  ba^,  and  weakness  of  sight 
and  hand  makes  it  almost  impossible. 

“  This  may  excuse  me  to  everybody,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  you,  who  have  not  invited  me  much 
to  it,  but  have  rather  given  me  cause  to  think 
that  you  were  willing  to  save  me  the  labor  of 
writing,  and  yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  my 
letters.  For,  after  you  had  left  mei,  sick, 
solitary,  and  sad,  at  Penshurst,  and  you  had 
resolved  to  undertake  the  employment,  wherein 
you  have  lately  been,  you  neither  came  to  bid 
a  farewell,  nor  did  so  much  as  send  one  to  me, 
but  only  wrote  a  wrangling  letter  or  two  about 
money,  etc.  And  though,  both  before  and  after 
your  going  out  of  England,  you  wrote  to  divers 
other  persons,  the  fiirat  letter  that  I  received 
from  you,  was  dated,  as  I  remember,  the  13th  of 
September ;  the  second  in  November,  wherein 
you  take  notice  of  your  mother’s  death ;  and  if 
there  was  one  more,  that  was  all,  until  Mr. 
Sterry  came,  who  made  such  haste  from 
Penshurst,  that  coming  very  late  at  ni^ht,  he 
could  not  stay  to  dine  next  day,  nor  give  me 
time  to  write.  It  is  true,  that  since  the  change 
of  affairs  here,  and  of  your  condition  there,  your 
letters  have  been  more  frequent.  And  if  I  had 
not  thought  my  silence  better,  both  for  you  and 
mjfself,  I  would  have  written  more  than  once  or 
twice  to  you. 

“  But  though  for  some  reasons  I  did  forbear, 
I  failed  not  to  desire  others  to  write  you,  and 
with  their  own,  to  convey  the  beet  advice,  that 
my  little  intelligence  and  weak  judgment  could 
afford  -y  particularly  not  to  expect  new  authori¬ 
ties  or  orders  from  hence ;  nor  to  stay  in  any  of 
the  places  of  your  negotiation ;  not  to  come  into 
England,  much  lees  to  expect  a  ship  to  be  sent 
unto  you  ;  or  to  think  that  an  account  was  or 
could  be  expected  of  you  here,  unless  it  were  of 
matters  very  different  from  your  transactions 
there :  that  it  would  be  best  for  you  presently 
to  divest  yourself  of  the  character  of  a  public 
minister ;  to  dismiss  all  your  train ;  and  to 
retire  to  some  safe  place,  not  very  near,  nor 


very  far  from  England,  that  you  might  hear 
from  your  friends  sometimes. 

«  «  «  »  • 

“  By  the  letter  that  I  have  had,  I  perceive 
that  you  have  been  misadvertised  :  for  though 
I  meet  with  no  effects  nor  marks  of  displeasure, 
yet  I  find  no  such  tokens  nor  fhiits  of  favor  as 
may  give  me  either  power  or  credit,  for  those 
undertakings  and  good  offices,  which,  perhaps, 
you  expect  of  me.  And  now  I  am  again  upon 
the  point  of  retiring  to  my  poor  habitation ; 
having  for  myself  no  other  design,  than  to  pass 
the  sn^  remainder  of  my  days  innocently  and 
quietly }  and  if  it  pleases  God,  to  be  gathered 
in  peace  unto  my  fathers. 

“  And  concerning  you,  what  to  resolve  in  my¬ 
self,  or  what  to  advise  you,  truly  I  know  not ; 
for  you  must  give  me  leave  to  remember,  of 
how  little  weight  my  opiMons  and  counsels  have 
been  with  you  ;  and  how  unkindly  and  unfriend¬ 
ly  you  have  rejected  those  exhortations  and 
admonitions ;  which,  in  much  affection  and  kind¬ 
ness,  I  have  given  you  on  many  occasions,  and 
in  almost  everytMng,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  that  hath  concerned  you :  and  this  you 
may  think  sufficient  to  discourage  me  from  put¬ 
ting  my  advices  into  the  like  danger. 

“  Yet,  somewhat  I  will  say  :  and  flrst,  I  think 
it  unfit,  and  perhaps  as  yet  unsafe,  for  you  to 
come  into  England,  for  I  believe  Powell  hath 
told  you,  that  he  heard,  when  he  was  here,  you 
were  likely  to  be  excepted  out  of  general  act  of 
pardon  and  oblivion ;  and  though  I  know  not 
what  you  have  done  or  said  here  or  there,  yet 
I  have  several  ways  heard,  that  there  is  as  ill  an 
opinion  of  you,  as  of  any — even  of  those  that 
condemned  the  late  king.  And  when  I  thought 
there  was  no  other  exception  to  you,  than  your 
being  of  the  other  party,  I  spoke  to  the  general 
in  your  behalf,  who  told  me  that  very  ill  offices 
had  been  done  you ;  but  he  would  assist  you  as 
much  as  he  could. 

“  And  I  intended  then  also  to  speak  to  some¬ 
body  else  ;  you  may  guess  whom  I  mean ;  but 
since  that,  I  have  heard  such  things  of  you,  that 
in  doubtfulness  only  of  their  being  true,  no  man 
will  open  his  mouth  for  you.  I  will  tell  you  of 
some  passages,  and  you  shall  do  well  to  clear 
yourself  of  them.  It  is  said  that  the  University 
of  Cop^agen  brought  their  album  unto  you, 
desiring  you  to  write  something  therein ;  and 
that  you  did  ‘  scribere  in  albo,’  these  words  : — 

‘  Manxu  haee,  inimica  tyrannit,  ense  petit 
placidam  sub  libertate  quietem,’  and  put  your 
name  to  it.  This  cannot  but  be  publicly  known, 
if  it  be  true.  It  is  also  said,  that  a  minister 
who  hath  married  a  lady  Lawrence  here  at 
Chelsea,  but  now  dwelling  at  Copenhagen, 
being  there  in  company  with  you,  said,  ‘  I 
think  you  were  none  of  the  late  king’s  judges, 
nor  guilty  of  his  death,’  meaning  our  king.. 
‘  Guilty,’  said  you,  ‘  do  you  call  that  guilty  ? 
why,  it  was  the  Justest  and  bravest  action,  that 
ever  was  done  m  England,  or  anywhere  else,’ 
with  other  words  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  said 
also,  that  you,  having  heard  of  a  design  to  seize 
you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be  taken  prisoner,  you 
took  notice  of  it  to  the  King  of  Denmark  him 
self,  and  said,  ‘  I  hear  there  is  a  design  to  seize 
imon  me  ;  but  who  is  it  that  hath  that  desi^  ? 
Est  ee  notre  bandit  ?’  by  which  you  are  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  king.  Besides  tMs,  it  is 
reported,  that  you  have  l^n  heard  to  say  many 
scornful  and  contemptuous  things  of  the  king’s 
person  and  family,  which,  unless  you  can  justify 
yourself,  will  ht^Iy  be  forgiven  or  forgotten  ; 
for  such  personal  offences  make  deeper  impres¬ 
sions  than  public  actions,  either  of  war  or 
treaty.  •  •  •  ♦  As  I  began,  so  I  must  end 
with  telling  you  that  writing  is  now  grown 
troublesome  to  your  affectionate, 

“  Leicester.” 

Sometime  in  same  year,  Colonel  Sidney  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  one  of  Ms  friends,  wMch 
shows  at  once  the  purity  of  his  principles,  the 
earnestness  of  Ms  patriotism,  and  the  depth  of 
Ms  distress : — 

“  Sir— I  am  sorry  I  cannot  in  all  things  con¬ 
form  myself  to  tire  advices  of  my  friends.  If 
thein  had  any  joint-concernment  with  mine,  I 
should  willingly  submit  my  interest  to  theirs ; 
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but  when  I  alone  am  interested,  and  they  only 
adviee  me  to  come  over  as  soon  as  the  act  of 
indemnity  is  passed,  because  they  think  it  is 
beet  for  me,  1  cannot  wholly  lay  aiude  my  own 
Judgment  and  choice. 

“  I  confess  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  delight 
in  our  own  country,  and  I  have  a  particulw 
love  to  mine.  I  ho]^  1  have  given  some  testi¬ 
mony  of  it.  I  think  that  being  exiled  from  it 
is  a  great  evil,  and  would  redeem  myself  from 
it  with  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  my  blood. 
But  when  that  country  of  mine,  that  used  to  be 
esteemed  a  paradise,  is  now  like  to  be  made  an 

iryury  ;  the  liberty  which  we  hoped  to  establish 

oppressed ;  luxury  and  lewdness  set  up  in  its 

height,  instead  of  the  piety,  virtue,  sobriety, 

and  modesty,  which  we  hoped  God,  by  our  hands, 
would  have  Introduced  ;  the  beet  of  our  nation 
made  a  prey  to  the  worst ;  the  parliament,  court, 
and  army,  corrupted ;  the  people  enslaved ;  all 
things  vendible  ;  no  man  sue,  but  by  such  evil 
and  infamous  means,  as  flattery  and  bribery ; 
what  joy  can  I  have  in  my  own  country  in  this 
condition  f  Is  it  a  pleasure  to  see  that  all  I  love 
in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroyed?  Shall  I 
renounce  all  my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile 
court  arts,  and  make  my  p*  ace  by  bribing  some 
of  them  ?  Shall  their  corruption  and  vice  be 
roy  safety  T  Ah  1  no  I  Better  is  a  life  among 
strangers,  than  in  mv  own  country  on  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Whilst  I  live,  I  will  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
serve  my  liberty  ;  or  at  least  not  consent  to  the 
destroying  of  it. 

“  I  hope  I  shall  die  in  the  same  principles  in 
which  I  have  lived,  and  will  live  no  longer  than 
they  can  preserve  me.  I  have  in  my  life  been 
guilty  of  many  follies :  but  as  I  think,  of  no 
meanness,  I  will  not  blot  and  defile  that  which 
is  past,  by  endeavoring  to  provide  for  the 
future.  I  have  ever  had  in  my  mind,  that  when 
God  should  cast  me  into  such  a  condition,  as 
that  I  cannot  save  my  life  but  by  doing  an 
indecent  thing,  he  shows  me  the  time  is  come 
wherein  I  should  resign  it ;  and  when  I  cannot 
live  in  my  own  country,  but  by  such  means  as 
are  worse  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he  shews  me 
I  ought  to  keep  myself  out  of  it. 

“  Let  them  please  themselves  with  making 
the  king  glorious,  who  think  a  whole  people 
may  justly  be  sacrificed  for  the  interest  and 
pleasure  of  one  man  and  a  few  of  his  followers ; 
let  them  rejoice  in  their  subtlety,  who,  by 
betraying  the  former  powers,  have  gained  the 
favor  of  this,  not  only  preserved  but  advanced 
themselves  in  these  dangerous  changes.  Never¬ 
theless,  ^rhaps  they  may  find  the  Ung's  glory 
is  their  sname ;  his  plenty  the  people’s  misery  ; 
and  that  the  gaining  of  an  ofBce  or  a  little 
money,  is  a  poor  reward  for  destroying  a  nation, 
which,  if  it  were  preserved  in  liberty  and  virtue, 
would  truly  be  the  most  glorious  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  others  may  find,  they  have  with  much 
pains  purchased  their  own  shame  and  misery,  a 
dear  price  paid  for  that  which  is  not  worth  keep¬ 
ing,  nor  the  life  that  is  accompanied  with  it. 
The  honor  of  English  parliaments  hath  ever 
been  in  making  the  nation  glorious  and  happy, 
not  in  selling  and  destroying  the  interests  of  it 
to  satisfy  the  lusts  of  one  man. 

“  Miserable  nation  I  that  from  so  great  a 
height  of  glory,  is  fallen  into  the  most  despicable 
condition  in  the  worl<^ ;  of  having  all  its  ^ood 
defending  upon  the  breath  and  will  of  the  ^lest 
persons  in  it !  cheated  and  sold  by  them  they 
trusted  I  infamous  traffic,  equal  in  guilt  almost 
to  that  of  Judas  1  In  all  preceding  ages,  parlia¬ 
ments  have  been  the  palace  of  our  liberty ;  the 
sure  defenders  of  the  oppressed ;  they,  who, 
formerly  could  bridle  kings,  and  keep  the 
balance  equal  between  them  and  the  people, 
w  now  become  instruments  of  all  our  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  and  a  sword  in  his  hand  to  destroy  us ; 
they,  themselves,  led  by  a  few  interested  per¬ 
sons,  who  are  willing  to  buy  offices  for  them¬ 
selves,  by  the  misery  of  the  whole  nation  and 
the  blood  of  the  most  worthy  and  eminent 
persons  in  it.  Detestable  bribes  1  worse  than 
the  oaths  now  in  fashion  in  this  mercenary 
court !  I  mean  to  owe  neither  my  life  nor  my 
liberty  to  any  such  means.  When  the  innocence 
of  my  actions  will  not  protect  me,  1  will  stay 
away  till  the  storm  be  over-passed.  In  short, 
where  Vane,  Lambert,  Hazelriggc,  cannot  live 


in  safety,  I  cannot  live  at  all.  If  I  had  been  in 
England,  I  ^ould  have  expected  a  lodging  with 
them  ;  or  though  they  may  be  the  first,  as  being 
more  eminent  than  I,  I  must  expect  to  follow 
their  example  in  suffering,  as  I  have  been  their 
companion  in  acting. 

“  I  am  most  in  a  maze  at  the  mistaken  infor¬ 
mations  that  were  sent  to  me  by  my  friends, 
full  of  expectations  of  favors  and  employments. 
Who  can  think  that  they  who  imprison  them 
should  employ  me,  or  suffer  me  to  live  when 
they  are  put  to  death?  If  I  might  live  and  be 
employed,  can  it  be  expected  that  I  should  serve 
a  government  that  seeks  such  detestable  ways 
of  establishing  itself?  Ah  I  no;  I  have  not 
learned  to  make  my  own  peace,  by  persecuting 
and  betraying  my  brethren,  more  innocent  and 
worthy  than  myself.  I  must  live  bv  just  means, 
and  serve  to  just  ends,  or  not  at  all.  After  such 
a  manifestation  of  the  ways  in  which  it  was 
intended  the  king  should  govern,  I  should  have 
renounced  anv  place  of  mvor,  into  which  the 
kindness  and  industry  of  my  friends  might  have 
advanced  me,  when  I  found  those  that  were 
better  than  I,  only  fit  to  be  destroyed.  I  had 
formerly  some  jealousies,  the  fraudulent  pro¬ 
clamation  of  indemnity  increased  them,  the 
imprisoning  those  three  men,  and  turning  out  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  army,  contrary  to  promise, 
confirmed  my  resolutions  not  to  return.  To 
conclude,  the  tide  is  not  to  be  directed  nor 
the  oppressed  delivered,  but  God,  in  his  time 
will  have  mercy  on  his  people.  He  will  save 
and  defend  them,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  those 
who  shall  now  perish,  upon  the  heaps  of  those, 
who,  in  their  pride,  think  nothing  is  able  to 
oppose  them.  Happy  are  those  whom  God  shall 
make  instruments  of  his  justice  in  so  blessed  a 
work! 

“  If  I  can  live  to  see  that  day,  I  shall  be  ripe 
for  the  grave,  and  able  to  say  with  joy,  ‘  Lorf, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  m  peace.’ 
Farewell.  My  thoughts  as  to  the  king  and  state 
depending  upon  their  actions,  no  man  shall  be 
a  more  faithful  servant  to  him  than  I,  if  he  make 
the  good  and  prosperity  of  his  people  his  glory ; 
none  more  his  enemy  if  be  doth  the  contrary. 
To  my  particular  friends  I  shall  be  constant  in 
all  occasions,  and  to  you  a  most  affectionate 
servant.” 

It  were  out  of  place  in  this  magazine  to  enter 
upon  an  analysis  of  this  remarkable  letter,  with 
a  view  to  point  out  either  the  logical  sound¬ 
ness  of  its  arguments,  or  the  heroic  nobleness 
of  its  sentiments.  The  life  of  the  man  showed 
that  he  was  os  sincere  in  profession,  as  he  was 
eloquent  in  expression.  For  seventeen  years 
he  remained  an  exile,  residing  sometimes  at 
Rome  or  elsewhere  in  Italy,  and  sometimes  in 
Holland  and  France,  solacing  himself  with 
study  and  with  the  society  of  learned  and  gal¬ 
lant  men,  but  ever  mourning  over  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  for  which  he  longed  to  live 
and  was  ready  to  die.  Much  of  the  time  he 
was  cramped  and  humiliated  by  pecuniary  dif¬ 
ficulties,  rendered  more  trying  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  which  he  expresses  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  “  I  am  known  to  be  a  man  of  quality, 
which  makes  all  low  and  mean  ways  of  living 
shameful  and  detestable.”  And  he  adds— “I 
have  for  years  run  through  greater  straits  than 
I  believe  any  man  of  my  condition  hath  done 
in  England  since  I  was  born,  without  ever 
complaining.” 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  spirit 
of  the  man.  During  his  long  residence  in  the 
South  of  France,  he  used  occasionally  to  visit 
Paris,  where  his  high  character  was  truly  re¬ 
spected.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  fine  English 
horse,  with  which  he  one  day  joined  a  chase  in 
the  retinae  of  the  king,  Louis  XIY.  His 
m^sty  observed  the  spirit  and  movements  of 
the  animal,  and  resolved  to  possess  him.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  bring  the 
horse,  and  bid  the  owner  name  his  price ;  but 


to  the  surprise  of  the  grand  monarque,  the 
Englirii  exile  declined  parting  with  his  favwite. 
The  king  was  affronted,  and  gave  orders  to  his 
messenger  to  tender  the  money  and  seize  the 
horse.  On  hearing  this,  Sidney  drew  his  pis¬ 
tol  and  shot  the  animal  dead,  saying,  “My 
horse  was  bom  a  free  creature,  and  has  served 
a  free  man,  and  shall  not  be  mastered  by  a  king 
of  slaves.” 

At  length,  in  the  year  1676,  be  obtained  leave 
from  Charles  H.  to  return  to  England,  which  he 
eagerly  embraced,  without  any  written  security, 
excepting  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  fcing 
to  his  friends.  He  declares,  “I  will  without 
any  scruple  put  myself  entirely  on*  the  king’s 
word.”  And  he  proposed  to  return  to  France 
at  the  end  of  three  months  ;  having  no  object 
in  returning  home  but  to  see  his  aged  father, 
who  was  now  eighty-two  years  old,  and  anxious 
to  see  his  favorite  son  once  more ;  and  to  at¬ 
tend  to  some  pecuniary  affairs  that  required 
his  presence.  But  his  father  died  in  six  weeks, 
and  then  a  suit  in  chancery  about  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  estate,  detained  him  in  England. 
Although  he  gained  the  suit,  the  detention  led 
him  to  the  scaffold. 

For  some  years,  he  appears  to  have  stood 
aloof  from  public  affairs,  although  vigilantly, 
watchful  of  events,  and  keeping  up  an  active 
correspondence  with  a  few  men.  In  1631,  the 
king's  proclamation,  defending  his  conduct  in 
so  repeatedly  dissolving  the  parliaments,  called 
forth  a  reply,  of  which  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that 
“  for  spirit  and  trae  judgment,  it  was  the  best 
written  paper  of  the  times.”  It  was  written  by 
Sidney,  and  boldly  exposes  the  corruptions  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  designs  of  restoring 
popery  and  subverting  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  writing  of  this  paper  greatly  exaspe¬ 
rated  the  king  against  Sidney,  and  taken  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  alluded  to 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  were  the  provocations 
of  his  death. 

During  the  corruptions  of  these  times,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  bad  men  were  thrown  up  to  stations 
of  eminence ;  among  the  ablest  and  worst  of 
whom  was  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  long  a  willing  instrument  of 
Charles’  oppression,  but  at  length  treacherous 
to  his  master,  and  the  leader  of  those  who 
wished  to  make  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  the  next 
king,  instead  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  poet 
Dryden  has  sketched  his  character,  under  the 
name  of  Achitophel,  in  lines  which  ought  to  be 
kept  familiar  as  long  at  least  as  the  race  of  evil 
demagogues  shall  continue  to  plague  mankind. 

“Of  thoEe  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  cursed. 

For  close  designs  and  wicked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  vii ; 

Restless,  unfix’t  in  principle  and  place. 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace; 

A  fiery  soul,  which  working  out  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay  I 
And  o'erinformed  the  tenement  of  clay : 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity,— 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high. 
He  sought  the  storms ;  but  for  a  calm  unfit. 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sand  to  boast  his  wit 

In  friendship  false.  Implacable  in  bate. 

Resolved  to  min  or  to  rale  the  state. 

To  compass  this  the  triple-bond  be  broke. 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke ; 

Then,  seised  wHh  fear,  yet  sUn  affecting  fiMSC, 
Usurped  a  patriot’s  all-atoning  BssBe.* 

This  Shaftesbury,  after  having  been  by  toms 
a  royalist  under  Charles  I.,  a  roundhead  unAr 
Cromwell,  and  a  venal  and  shameless  courtier 
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of  Charles  U.,  planned  to  get  some  of  the  purest 
men  of  England  involved  in  the  Rye  House 
plot,  and  other  schemes  against  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  to  direct  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
the  Stuarts  against  those  whom  he  could  not 
draw  into  his  designs.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
those  con^iracies,  and  after  the  trial  and  exe* 
ention  of  the  excellent  Lord  William  Russell, 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1683,  Colonel  Sidney  was 
suddenly  arrested  in  his  own  house,  where  he 
was  quietly  pursuing  his  studies,  and  receiving 
the  viuts  of  his  friends  as  usual.  He  was  at 
once  closely  imprisoned.  His  papers  were  then 
seised,  and  he  was  required  to  put  his  seal  upon 
them,  which  he  refused,  saying  he  did  not  know 
what  they  might  have  put  into  the  package. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  he  was  arraigned  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason,  before  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  of  which  the  infamous  JeffHes 
had  just  been  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on 
purpose  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  king,  with 
three  associates  as  unprincipled  as  himself.  The 
indictment  was  long  and  confused,  and  he  was 
insolently  refused  the  privilege  of  a  copy  of-  U 
to  prepare  for  his  trial.  He  w  as  sternly  denk-fl 
the  aid  of  counsel.  He  took  formal  exceptions 
to  the  indictment,  l>ut  the  court  required  that 
he  should  either  plead  and  take  his  trial  upon 
it,  thus  admitting  its  su-TSciency,  or  else  demur 
in  Lrw,  which  would  expose  him  to  a  convictic.^"^ 
as  by  default,  if  the  point  of  law  should  be  ruled 
against  him.  He  then  offered  a  special  plea, 
drawn  up  by  a  sergeant-at-law ;  but  Jeffiries  told 
him  if  he  put  in  that  plea,  and  the  attorney- 
general  demurred  to  it,  “  the  prisoner  waived 
the  fact,  and  would  have  judgment  of  death 
without  a  trial.”  And  Justice  Wything  said  to 
him,  “  Conader  yourself  and  your  life ;  if-xou 
pot  in  that  plea,  and  the  attorney  dcmui^  if 
your  plea  be  not  good,  your  life  is  gonel” 
The  court  would  not  allow  him  a  day  to  con¬ 
sider,  nor  allow  the  plea  to  be  read  unless  he 
put  it  in  as  a  plea.  And  when  one  of  the 
friendly  lawyers  whispered  to  Sidney,  advising 
him  to  put  it  in,  the  court  publicly  reprimanded 
him  for  interfering.  Thus  driven,  be  reluctantly 
put  in  the  plea  of  “  not  guilty,”  and  thus  lost 
the  benefit  of  any  exceptions  to  the  indictment. 

Two  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  brought  up 
for  trial  before  a  packed  jury,  the  members 
of  which  had  been  selected  by  the  solicitors  of 
the  crown,  and  were  composed  of  men  of  no 
standing,  or  of  ruined  fortunes  and  worthier 
characters.  The  only  specification  against  him 
was  that  he  had  written  a  false  and  seditious 
libel,  in  these  words,  “  The  power  originally  in 
the  people  of  England,  is  delegated  unto  the 
parliament.  The  king  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
God  as  he  is  a  man ;  to  the  people  that  makes 
him  a  king,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  king ;  the  law 
sets  a  measure  to  that  subjection,”  etc.,  etc. 
The  attwney  general  urged  the  jury  to  con¬ 
vict  the  prisoner  on  this  evidence,  that  they 
mighf  “  show  their  abhorrence  of  these  republi¬ 
can  principles,  which,  if  put  In  practice,  will 
not  only  d^roy  the  king,  but  the  best  monar¬ 
chy  in  the  world.”  Witnesses  swore  that  by 
comparison  of  hands  they  knew  this  paper  to' 
be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner.  The 
court  overruled  all  exceptions,  and  decided  that 
this  writing  was  equivalent  to  many  witnesses 
of  overt  acts  of  treason.  Sidney  urged  that  it 
nppetwcdlM^^ve  been  written  as  much  as  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  that  it  had  never  been  publudied 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  “  a  right  of  mankind. 


exercised  by  all  studious  men,  to  write  what 
they  please  in  their  own  closets  for  their  own 
memory,  without  ever  being  called  in  question 
for  it.”  To  which  Jeffries  replied  that  it  was 
not  so,  for  he  had  been  told,  “Curse  not 
the  king,  not  in  thy  thoughts,  nor  in  thy  bed¬ 
chamber,  for  the  birds  of  the  air  will  carry  it ;” 
and  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  mankind  to 
observe  that. 

After  overruling  all  objections  and  either 
rejeeting  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  or  else 
browbeating  them  with  threats  of  imprisonment 
if  they  dared  to  speak  contrary  to  the  witnesses 
for  the  cro'wn ;  Jeffries,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  shamelessly  perverting  both  law  and  evi¬ 
dence,  and  telling  the  jury  that  “  if  you  believe 
that  that  was  Colonel  Sidney’s  book,  no  man  can 
doubt  that  he  is  guilty  of  compassing  and  ima¬ 
gining  the  death  of  the  king.”  and  that  it  is 
not  upon  two,  but  it  is  “  upon  greater  evidence 
than  twenty-two  witnesses,”  and  unless  they 
believed  the  papers  were  not  written  by  the 
prisoner,  they  were  Imund  by  their  oaths  to  con¬ 
vict  him.  Of  course,  such  a  jury  in  half  an 
hour  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  and  on  the 
2Gth  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  court  refus¬ 
ing  even  to  hear  his  objections  to  the  trial.  Jus¬ 
tice  AVy  thins,  who  was  drunk  on  the  bench,  gave 
him  the  lie  in  open  court,  to  which  Sidney 
calmly  replied,  “  Having  lived  above  three¬ 
score  years,  I  have  never  received  or  deserved 
such  language,  for  that  I  have  never  asserted 
anything  that  was  false.”  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  s'.'trtencs,  Sidney,  raising  his  hands  to 
heaven,  exclaimed : — 

“  Then,  0  God !  I  beseech  thee  to  sanctify 
these  sufferings  unto  me ;  and  impute  not  my 
blood  to  the  country,  nor  to  the  great  city 
through  which  I  am  to  be  drawn.  \Let  no  inqui¬ 
sition  be  made  for  it ;  but  if  any,  and  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood  that  is  innocent  must  be  avenged, 
let  the  weight  of  it  fall  upon  those  that  mali¬ 
ciously  persecute  me  for  righteousness  sake.” 

During  the  interval  before  the  day  of  execu¬ 
tion,  he  drew  up  a  masterly  “  Apology  in  the 
day  of  his  death,”  in  which  he  institutes  a 
searching  review  of  the  trial,  and  nobly  vindi¬ 
cates  both  his  principles  and  actions.  He  avows 
his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion :  “  I  lived  in 
this  belief,  and  am  about  to  die  in  it.  I  know 
that  My  Redeemer  lives ;  and  as  he  has,  in  a 
g'eat  measure,  upheld  me  in  the  day  of  my 
calamity,  I  hope  that  he  will  still  uphold  me 
by  his  Spirit  in  this  last  moment ;  and.  giving 
me  grace  to  glorify  him  in  my  death,  receive 
me  into  the  glory  prepared  for  those  that  fear 
him,  when  my  body  shall  be  dissolved.”  And 
he  closes  with  a  solemn  invocation  to  Heaven 
to  avert  from  the  nation  the  evils  that  threat¬ 
ened  it :  “  Grant  that  I  may  die  glorifying  thee 
for  all  thy  mercies,  and  that  at  the  last  thou 
hast  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  thy  truth,  'and  for  that  ou)  c.ccse  in 
which  I  was,  from  very  youth,  engaged.” 

The  execution  took  place  on  the  6th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  the  victim  met  death  with  the  in¬ 
trepidity  of  a  hero  and  the  humble  faith  of  a 
Christian.  On  being  conducted  to  the  scaffold, 
he  said,  “  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  to  man.”  He  took  off  his 
hat  and  coat,  gave  the  customary  fee  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  and  said,  “  I  am  ready  to  die ;  I  will 
give  you  no  farther  trouble.”  Thjn  he  knelt 
down  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  apparently 
engaged  in  devotion,  and  then  calmly  laid  his 


head  on  the  block.  The  executioner  asked  him 
if  he  should  rise  again.  “  Not  till  the  General 
Resurrection.  Strike  onl”  These  were  his 
last  words ;  the  execution  was  done  at  one  blow, 
only  some  skin  hung,  which  the  executioner 
took  off  with  his  knife,  and  then  held  up  the 
head,  and  showed  it  round  the  scaffold.  His 
body  was  buried  at  Penshurst  So  died  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  republicans  that  ever  lived, 
a  man  untainted  with  the  vkes  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  whose  private  character 
was  as  exemplary  as  his  public  life  was  upright. 

Five  years  afterwards,  the  tyrant  James  H. 
was  driven  from  the  throne  and  from  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  House  of 
Lords  appointed  a  committee  “  to  inquire  of  the 
advisers  and  prosecutors  of  the  murder  of  Lord 
Russell  and  Colonel  Sidney and  parliament 
passed  an  act  reversing  Sidney's  attainder,  de¬ 
claring  that  “  without  suflBcient  legal  evidence 
of  any  treason  committed  by  him,”  and  “  by  a 
partial  and  most  unjust  construction  of  the  sta¬ 
tute,”  he  was  “  most  unjustly  and  WTongfully 
convicted  and  attainted,  and  afterwards  exe¬ 
cuted  for  high  treason.”  From  that  day  to 
this,  there  has  been  found  no  apologist  for  the 
bloody  deed,  who  dared  attempt  to  justify  it, 
either  on  the  ground  of  justice,  legality,  or  po¬ 
litical  necessity. 

It  is  essential  to  the  parity,  and  even  life  of 
our  republican  institutions,  that  'our  youth 
should  be  kept  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
examples  of  such  men,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
such  rulers  os  Charles  IL,  and  of  such  judges  as 
Jefiries  should  be  continually  held  up  in  terro- 
rem.  The  independence  of  the  judiciary  was 
the  expedient  resorted  to  in  England  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  trials.  In 
our  own  country,  the  popular  current  has 
now  set  resistlessly  in  favor  of  an  elective  judi¬ 
ciary,  chosen  for  short  periods.  Hence  our  only 
security  is  in  the  intelligence  and  justice  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  in  the  salutary  fear  of  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  to  guard  our  courts  from 
yielding  to  any  transient  madness  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  against  parties  obnoxious  to  popular 
odium.  An  iclk  med  msgority  may  be  as  reck¬ 
less  and  cruel '  the  worst  tyrant,  and  judges 
may  be  as  strongly  tempted  to  pervert  justice  to 
gain  the  favor  of  a  reckless  rabble,  or  a  corrupt 
clique  of  politicians,  as  to  please  a  vindictive  or 
bloody  monarch. 

The  writings  of  Sidney,  particularly  the  “  Dis¬ 
courses  concerning  Government,”  which  will  be 
a  text-book  on  republican  liberty,  as  long  as 
liberty  exists  upon  earth,  were  published  by 
Toland,  in  1698,  and  have  been  republished  in 
modern  times.  They  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
American  scholars  and  statesmen.  The  main 
work  is  a  refutation  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer’s“Patrl- 
archa,”  a  work  in  defence  of  the  divine  and  irre- 
spomble  right  of  kings  to  govern,  under  a 
theory  called  the  patriarchal  system,  la  which 
the  same  principles  arc  laid  down,  and  the  same 
arguments  used  which  to  this  day  are  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  defence  of  oppression.  Sidney,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  governments  are 
for  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  whenever  the  people  find  their 
government  evil,  they  have  a  right  to  change  it, 
and  that  magistrates  always  owe  an  account 
of  their  conduct  to  the  people,  “  by  whom  and 
for  whom  they  were  appointed.”  This  doctrine 
became  law  in  England  at  the  revolution  of 
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1688,  when  J omcs  II.  was  driven  Irom  the  throne 
on  the  jud^ent  of  parliament,  that  he  bad 
endeavored  “  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  be¬ 
tween  king  and  people.”  They  became  law  in  the 
United  States  on  the  publication  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  They  underlie  our  whole 
system  of  republican  government,  and  yet  their 
application  needs  to  be  continually  contended 
for  against  the  perpetual  tendencies  of  power 
to  make  itself  irresponsible  to  the  people. 


JOHN  JAMEg  AUDUBON. 


BORN  IN  LOUISIANA,  MAT  4,  17C0. 


Audubon  was  born  of  French  parents,  near 
New  Orleans.  His  father,  an  enthusiast  for 
Liberty,  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge ; 
and  the  Audubon  family  still  possess  the  por¬ 
traits  of  both,  painted  in  camp.  At  a  very 
early  age,  Audubon  was  sent  to  France,  and 
educated  in  Arts  and  Science,  under  the  best 
masters,  among  whom  was  David.  The  love  of 
birds,  which  has  been  the  passion  of  his  life, 
manifested  itself  in  infancy  ;  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  flrom  France,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
native  woods,  and  began  a  collection  of  draw¬ 
ings,  which  made  the  germ  of  “  The  Birds  of 
America.” 


His  father  gave  him  a  plantation  on  the  rich 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill, ;  and  luxury  and  for¬ 
tune  offered  their  blandishments,  to  wean  him 
from  his  love  of  adventure.  But  his  heart  was 
in  the  forests,  and  in  1810,  with  a  young  wife, 
an  infant  son,  and  his  unfailing  rifle,  he  em¬ 
barked  in  an  open  skiff  on  the  Ohio,  to  find  a 
new.  home.  The  mellow  lights  and  shadows  of 
our  Indian  Summer  had  fallen  along  the  shores 
of  that  queen  of  rivers.  At  long  intervals,  the 
axe  of  the  squatter  was  beginning  to  disturb 
the  solemn  reign  of  nature.  He  settled  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  and  in  the  central  region  of  that  vast 
valley  through  which  the  Misnssippi  rolls  on  to 
the  sea,  he  pursued  his  studies  and  roamings. 
We  can  hardly  give  an  idea  in  these  few  words 
of  the  forest  and  prairie-life  he  led.  He  has  him¬ 
self  found  space  to  do  it  but  imperfectly,  in  his 
five  ponderous  volumes  of  Ornithological  Biog¬ 
raphy.  He  has  spent  more  years  in  the  forests 
than  most  men  live.  Among  the  great  lakes  of 
the  north,  he  sees  beyond  the  reach  of  his  rifle,  a 
strange,  gigantic  bird  sweeping  over  the  watersl 
He  hunts  for  that  bird  ten  years,  and  finds  it 
again  three  thousand  miles  from  the  spot  where 
he  saw  it  first. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  been  chilled  with  eternal 
frosts,  and  burned  with  perpetual  heats.  He  has 
slept  many  nights  across  branches  of  trees, 


waked  by  panther-screams ;  and  many  ni^tshe 
has  passed  in  canebrakes  where  he  did  not  dare 
to  sleep.  He  has  seen  the  knife  of  the  savage 
whetted  for  him ;  stepped  on  venomous  serpents ; 
started  the  Cougar  from  his  secret  lair ;  swam 
swollen  streams,  with  his  gun,  ammunition 
drawings  and  journals  lashed  <m  his  head ;  on 
equatorial  rivers,  alligators  stared  at  him  as  he 
landed ;  in  polar  regions,  the  water  turned  te 
ice  as  it  fell  from  his  benumbed  limbs  when  he 
struck  the  bank  ;  his  tongue  has  parched  with 
thirst  on  deserts,  and  he  has  laid  himself  down 
famishing,  to  wait,  like  Elijah,  till  he  was  fed  by 
the  birds  of  heaven.  This  was  his  history  during 
the  life  of  a  generation.  And  yet  through  tins 
long  pilgrimage  of  peril  and  suflbiing,  which 
Cesar  would  not  have  borne,  to  have  heard  the 
tramp  of  his  legions  in  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  his  courage  never  failed,  his  love  for  na¬ 
ture  never  cooled,  his  reverence  for  God,  whose 
illimitable  universe  he  was  exploring,  deepened 
the  longer  he  gazed.  Nor  did  he  lose  a  tiirob 
of  human  feeling  for  civilized  men  from  whose 
habitations  he  had  exiled  himself. 

And  yet  this  man  had  nobler  pleasures  as  well 
as  nobler  hardships,  than  other  men.  He  had 
gone  with  one  of  his  sons — both  of  whom,  from 
boyhood  have  been  his  forest  companions 
and  scholars — and  with  other  young  men 
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of  Boston,  since  distinguished,  on  a  voyage 
to  Labrador  for  new  birds.  The  expense  would 
have  built  a  beautiful  villa.  A  pleasant  morn¬ 
ing,  they  scared  from  her  nest  the  Black  Poll 
Warbler !  “  The  enormous  expense  of  my  voy¬ 
age,”  he  says,  “  was  refunded  in  the  sight.” 
A  prouder  triumph  was  reserved  for  the  day 
he,  at  last,  captured  the  Washington  Sea  Eagle. 

“  Not  even  Herschel,”  he  writes,  “  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  planet  which  bears  his  name,  could 
have  experienced  more  rapturous  feelings.  As 
the  New  World  gave  me  birth  and  liberty,  the 
great  man  who  ensured  its  independence,  is 
next  my  heart and  therefore  he  called  the  no¬ 
blest  of  eagles  after  the  noblest  of  men. 

Other  Ornithologists  had  painted  their  birds 
after  they  were  stuffed.  Audubon  made  accu¬ 
rate  drawings  of  his,  in  the  forests,  before  the 
plumage  has  lost  its  brilliancy,  or  the  muscles 
their  natural  expression.  He  has  exhibited,  in 
perfection  the  Ughest  attributes  of  Zoological 
painting  never  before  attempted.  He  has  pic¬ 
tured  the  passions  and  the  feelings  of  birds,  as 
tenderly  and  truthiully  as  Claude  Lorraine 
painted  trees,  flowers  and  skies.  And  so,  after 
many  years,  his  portfolio  was  enriched  with  a 
thousand  finished  drawings.  His  collection  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire !  “  The  burning  heat,” 
says  he,  “  which  rushed  through  my  brain,  when 
I  saw  my  loss,  was  so  great,  I  slept  not  for  seve¬ 
ral  nights,  and  my  days  were  oblivion.  But  I 
took  op  my  gun,  note-book,  and  pencils,  and 
went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gaily  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I  could  make  better  drawings 
than  before  ;  in  three  years  my  portfolio  was 
.  <  filled.” 

Hitherto,  he  had  wandered,  studied  and  painted 
only  to  gratify  his  love  of  nature.  In  1824, 
Lucien  Bonaparte  proposed  to  buy  his  draw¬ 
ings.  He  resolved  to  publish  them  himself.  It 
could  not  be  done  in  America.  He  landed  in 
England,  a  stranger.  Roscoe  received  the  won¬ 
drous  woodsman  with  open  arms.  His  drawings 
were  exhibited  in  Edinburgh.  Men  of  rank  and  j 
taste,  extended  to  him  hospitality.  He  passed 
the  severest  scrutiny  of  art  and  learning,  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  Herschel,  Cuvier  and  Hum¬ 
boldt,  as  a  father  of  science,  and  in  art  a  mas¬ 
ter  without  a  rival.  With  Scott,  Brewster,  Wil¬ 
son,  and  Jeffrey  for  companions,  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  magnificent  work.  It  was 
completed  in  London,  in  fourteen  years ;  and 
his  fame  was  established.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  subscribers  at  $1,000  each,  most  of 
them  obtained  by  himself  in  person,  and  eighty 
of  whom  were  his  own  countrymen,  remu¬ 
nerated  his  vast  undertaking.  The  learned 
societies  of  Europe  proffered  to  him  their  honors; 
but  he  received  with  more  pride  than  all,  the 
crown  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

He  published  a  synopsis  of  his  great  work 
at  Edinburgh ;  and  finally,  in  1839,  weary  with 
years,  and  covered  with  honors,  he  returned 
bome,bringing  with  him  all  his  original  drawings. 
He  republished  the  work  in  New  York,  in  royal 
8vo,  and  with  Dr.  Bachman,  the  eminent  Zoolo- 
idst,  began  another  work,  “  The  Quadrupeds  of 
North  America,”  which  was  completed  with 
applause  and  success.  In  speaking  of  these 
works,  particularly  the  last,  mention  should  be 
made  of  hts  two  sons,  whose  accomplishments  in 
art  and  science  have  been  useful  to  their  father. 
The  Ornithologist  now  reposes  on  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  lasting  fame.  It  is  not  in  the 


keeping  of  history  alone.  From  every  deep 
grove  the  Birds  of  America  will  sing  his  name. 
The  wren  will  pipe  it  at  our  windows ;  the  oriole 
carol  it  from  the  meadow  grass ;  the  turtle-dove 
roll  it  through  the  secret  forests;  the  many¬ 
voiced  mocking-bird  pour  it  along  the  the  even¬ 
ing  air ;  and  the  Bird  of  Washington,  from  his 
craggy  home,  far  up  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will 
scream  it  to  the  tempests  and  the  stars. 

This  remarkable  man  closed  his  earthly 
career  a  year  or  two  ago  at  his  residence  in 
New  York,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  island 
near  the  Hudson  River.  At  the  age  of  sixty, 
Audubon  retained  all  the  sprightliness  of  a 
young  man.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  well- 
made  ;  and  his  aspect  was  sweet  and  animated. 
His  forehead  was  high,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
chin  prominent,  his  mouth  characterized  by 
great  energy,  and  his  eyes  restless  and  pene¬ 
trating  as  those  of  an  eagle.  It  was  a  cardinal 
point  with  him  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
genius,  but  that  every  man  could  make  of  him¬ 
self  whatever  he  pleased. 

- -  «.« - 

[Have  i0e  a  IVm  Hood  among  «M  ?  If  we  hare,  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  author  of  the  following  lucid  exposition 
of  the  unpardonable  sins  of  lypet.  The  indignant  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  poetic  sufferer  was  poured  out  in  the  New 
York  Mirror.  He  will  share  the  sympathies  of  a  very 
wide  class  of  writers.— Ed.  U.  S.  Hag.] 

REFLECTIONS 

Upon  Reetiving  a  Copy  of  my  Firtt  Poem  PMiehed  in 
Vie  Keaepaper. 

;  Ah  !  here  it  is !  I’m  famous  now, — 

An  author  and  a  poet ! 

It  really  is  in  print !  Ye  Gods  !— 

•  How  proud  I’U  be  to  show  it  I 
And  gentle  Anna  I  What  a  thrill 
Will  animate  her  breast. 

To  read  these  ardent  lines  and  know 
To  whom  they  are  addressed. 

Why,  bless  my  soul  I—here’s  something  strange. 
What  can  the  paper  mean. 

By  talking  of  the  “  gractfuH  brookt 
That  gander  e'er  the  green.” 

And  here’s  t  instead  of  r, 

Wliich  makes  it  “  tippling  rill  j” 

“  ffe’ll  teelc  the  shod  ”  instead  of  “  thade,” 

And  ”hell”  instead  of  "hill.” 

“  They  lock  so  ” — what !  I  recollect, 

’Twas  “  sweet  ”  and  then  ’twas  “  kind 
And  now  to  think,  the  stupid  fool. 

For  “Wand”  lias  printed  "blind” 

Was  ever  such  provoking  work — 

’TIs  curious,  by  the  by — 

How  anything  is  rendered  blind 
By  giving  it  an  eye. 

“  Hast  thou  no  tears,”  tlie  < ’s  left  out, 

“  Hast  thou  no  ears,”  instead  ; 

“  I  hope  that  thou  a  A  dear  ”  is  put 
"  I  hope  that  thou  art  dead.” 

Who  ever  saw  in  such  a  space 
So  many  blunders  crammed  ! 

"  Those  gentle  eyes  bedimmed,”  is  spelt 
“  Those  gentle  eyes  bedamned.” 

"  The  color  of  the  rose  ”  is  “  nojf,” 

“  Affection  ”  is  “  affliction 
I  wonder  if  the  likeness  hold.s. 

In  fact  as  well  as  fiction? 

“  77um  art  o  friend,”  the  r  is  gone  ; 

Who  ever  would  have  deemed 
That  such  a  trifiing  thing  could  change 
A  "friend  ”  into  a  "fend  !” 

"  Thou  art  the  same  ”  is  rendered  “  iasie,” 

It  really  is  too  bad ; 

And  here,  because  an  t  is  out. 

My  “  lovdy  maid  ”  is  “  mad ;” 

They  drove  her  blind  by  poking  in 
An  eye— a  process  new  ; 

And  now  they’re  gouged  it  out  again. 

And  made  her  crasy,  too. 


“  Where  are  the  muses  fed,  that  thou, 

"  Shouldst  live  to  long  unsung !” 

Thus  read  my  version — here  it  is — 

“  Shouldst  live  so  long  unhung, 

“  The  fate  of  woman's  love  is  thine,” 

And  h  commences  fate ; 

How  small  a  circumstance  will  turn 
A  woman’s  love  to  hate ! 

I’ll  read  no  more  I  What  shall  I  do  I 
ru  never  dare  to  send  it  I — 

The  paper’s  scattered  far  and  wide 
’Tis  now  too  late  to  mend  it. 

0  Fame  I  thou  cheat  of  human  bliss  I 
Why  did  I  ever  write  ! 

I  wish  my  poem  had  been  burnt 
Before  it  saw  the  light. 

bet’s  stop  and  recapitulate  : — 

I’ve  damned  her  eyes,  that’s  plain— 

I’ve  told  her  she  is  a  lunatic. 

And  blind,  and  deaf,  and  lame. 

Was  ever  such  a  horrid  hash 
In  poetry  or  prose  f 
I’ve  said  she  was  a  fiend,  and  praised 
The  color  of  her  nose. 

I  wish  I  had  that  editor. 

About  a  half  a  minute, 
rd  bang  him  to  his  heart’s  conlent,' 

And  with  an  h  begin  it. 

I’d  yam  his  body,  eyes,  and  bones. 

And  spell  it  with  a  d. 

And  send  him  to  that  hill  of  his — 

He  spells  it  with  an  c. 

— 

A  TOVCHINO  RELIC  OF  POMPEII. 

Is  digging  out  the  ruina  of  Pompeii,  every 
turn  of  the  spade  brings  up  some  relic  of  the 
ancient  life,  some  witness  of  imperial  luxury. 
For  far  the  greater  part,  the  relics  have  a 
merely  curious  interest ;  they  belong  to  archae¬ 
ology,  and  find  appropriate  resting-places  in 
historical  museums. 

But  there  are  ome  exceptions.  Here,  for 
instance,  the  excavator  drops,  an  uninvited 
guest,  upon  a  banquet ;  there  he  unexpectedly 
obtrudes  himself  into  a  tomb.  In  one  place  he 
finds  a  miser  cowering  on  his  heap ;  another 
shows  him  bones  of  dancing  girls  and  broken 
instruments  of  music  lying  on  the  marble  floor. 
In  the  midst  of  the  painted  chambers,  baths, 
halls,  columns,  fountains,  among  the  splendid 
evidences  of  material  wealth,  he  sometimes 
stumbles  on  a  simple  incident,  a  touching  hu¬ 
man  story,  such  as  strikes  the  imagination  and 
suggests  the  mournful  interest  of  the  great  dis¬ 
aster,  as  the  sudden  sight  of  a  wounded  soldier 
coqjurcs  up  the  horrors  of  the  field  of  battle. 

Such,  to  our  mind,  is  the  latest  discovery  of 
the  excavators  in  this  melancholy  field.  It  is  a 
group  of  skeletons  in  the  act  of  flight  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dog.  There  are  three  human  be¬ 
ings,  one  of  them  a  young  girl  with  gold  rings 
and  jewels  still  on  her  fingers.  The  fugitives 
had  a  bag  of  gold  and  silver  with  them,  snatch¬ 
ed  up,  no  doubt,  in  haste  and  darkness.  But 
the  fiery  flood  was  on  their  track,  and  vain 
their  wealth,  their  flight — the  age  of  one,  the 
youth  of  the  other.  The  burning  lava  rolled 
above  them  and  beyond,  and  the  faithful  dog 
turned  back  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  dying  at  her  fleet.  * 

Seen  by  the  light  of  such  an  incident,  how 
vividly  that  night  of  horrors  looms  upon  the 
sense  1  Does  not  the  imagination  picture  the 
little  group  in  their  own  honse,  by  the  side  of 
tiieir  evening  fountain,  languidly  chattering 
over  the  day’s  events  and  of  the  unusual  heat  t 
Does  it  not  hear  with  them  the  troubled  swell 
of  the  waters  in  the  bay  T  See  as  they  do,  how 
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the  night  comes  down  in  sudden  strangeness, 
how  the  8k7  opens  overhead,  and  flames  break 
out,  while  corix,  sand  and  molten  rocks  come 
pouring  down?  What  movements,  what  emo¬ 
tion,  what  surprise!  The  scene  grows  darker 
every  instant ;  the  hollow  monotony  of  the  bay 
is  lifted  into  yells  and  shrieks ;  the  air  grows 
thick  and  hot  with  flames,  and  at  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  foot  is  heard  the  roll  of  the  liquid  lava. 
Jewels,  household  gods,  gold  and  silver  coins, 
are  snatched  up  on  the  instant.  No  time  to 
say  farewell ;  darkness  in  front  and  fire  behind, 
they  rush  into  the  streets — streets  choked  with 
falling  houses  and  flying  citizens.  How  find 
the  way  through  passages  which  have  no  longer 
outlets  ?  Confusion,  danger,  darkness,  uproar, 
everywhere ;  the  shouts  of  parted  friends,  the 
agony  of  men  struck  down  by  falling  columns  ; 
fear,  madness  aud  despair  unchained;  here, 
penury  clutching  gold  it  cannot  keep— there, 
gluttony  feeding  on  its  final  meal,  and  phrenzy 
striking  in  the  dark  to  forestall  death.  Through 
all,  fancy  hears  the  young  girl’s  screams ;  the 
fire  is  on  her  jewelled  hand.  No  time  for 
thought — no  pause — the  flood  rolls  on,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  beauty,  age  and  youth,  with  all  the  stories 
of  their  love,  their  hopes,  their  rank,  wealth 
and  greatness,  all  the  once  afiSuent  life,  are 
gone  forever. 

When  unearthed  after  many  years,  the  name¬ 
less  group  has  no  other  importance  to  mankind 
than  as  it  may  “serve  to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale.” 

- - 

From  the  Jfalional  Intelligencer,  May  5, 1864. 
ORIGINAL  CORRK8PONDKNCE. 

niSCCSSlON  os  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  OEOXZTRY.  ' 

Nkw  York,  May  20, 1851. 

To  M.  Acouste  Coete,  of  Parit. 

Mr  Dear  Sib  : — I  am  sure  so  great  a  lover  of 
science  as  yourself  will  pardon  a  stranger  for 
addressing  yon  on  a  purely  scientific  subject ; 
and  as  I  am  not  able  to  write  readily  in  French, 

I  trust  you  will  also  excuse  my  uTiting  in 
English. 

The  mathematical  ^rtion  of  your  great  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences  has  just  been 
translated  by  a  professor  in  one  of  our  colleges, 
and  is  now  published  in  this  city  under  the 
title  of  the  “  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.”  I 
have  read  it  with  very  great  interest,  and  beg 
leave  to  express  to  you  my  warm  appreciation 
of  its  high  merit,  and  to  present  you  my  hearty 
thanks  for  the  great  benefit  you  have  conferred 
on  science. 

Your  views  with  regard  to  the  philosophy  of 
geometry  agree  so  entirely  with  mine,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  to  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of 
my  “New  Elements  of  Geometry,”  publi^ed 
here  in  September  of  last  year,  and  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  in  London,  in  November.  I  shall  feel 
much  gratified  to  have  you  examine  the  work 
and  express  to  me  your  views  and  opinions 
concerning  it.  Since  the  work  was  published, 

I  have  continued  my  investigations  to  some 
extent,  and  the  subject  has  continued  to  open 
with  greater  clearness. 

In  your  wMk  you  make  geometry  entirely  a 
“  concrete  science.”  You  make  the  surfaces  of 
geometry  to  have  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  You  say  that  surfaces 
and  lines  are  necessarily  conceived  with  three 
dimenmons,  and  that  it  is  imposnble  to  conceive 
any  erosion  absolutely  deprived  of  any  one 


of  the  three  fundamental  dimensions.  In  all 
this  I  agree  with  you ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
be  gratified  to  find  in  my  work  that  I  have 
discovered  the  true  and  simple  method  of 
measuring  and  demonstrating  the  thickness  of 
geometrical  surfaces  and  the  magnitude  of 
geometrical  lines. 

I  will  briefly  state  what  appears  to  me  to 
constitute  the  fundamental  principles  of  geom¬ 
etry.  All  bodies,  whether  of  matter  or  conceived 
portions  of  space,  must  have  extension  in  every 
direction  from  their  centre,  and  must  have 
form.  The  object  of  geometry  is  to  measure 
and  compare  bodies  having  extension  and  form. 
All  bodies  or  solids  in  geometry  have  the  three 
dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  ; 
and  the  unit  for  measuring  and  comparing 
solids  is  and  always  has  been  the  cube.  Solidity, 
having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  has 
always  been  computed  and  given  in  cubic 
measure ;  therefore  it  clearly  follows  that  if 
surfaces  and  lines  have  the  three  dimensions  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  their  unit  of 
measurement  and  comparison  should  also  be  the 
cube.  Then  geometry  will  have  but  one  kind 
of  quantity  instead  of  three,  and  lines,  surfaces, 
and  solids  will  all  be  measured  and  compared 
by  the  same  unit.  And  with  this  view  6f  the 
matter  I  find  all  the  laws  of  geometrical  opera¬ 
tion  perfectly  agree. 

I  think  geometers  have  always  rested  in  a 
fundamental  error  by  regarding  the  surface  of 
a  solid  as  identical  with  the  face  or  faces.  Face 
is  a  property  of  the  solid  and  exists  in  it ;  but 
surface  is  no  part  or  property  of  the  solid 
measured,  but  entirely  a  separate  and  distinct 
magnitude,  applied  by  the  laws  of  geometry 
outside  of  the  solid  for  the  purposes  of  measure¬ 
ment.  And  this  agrees  with  the  true  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  surface  or  superfacies, 
viz  : — that  which  is  upon  the  face.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  view  I  find  all  geometrical  sur¬ 
faces  to  have  the  thickness  of  the  cubic  unit 
used  in  the  calculation,  and  all  geometrical 
lines  to  have  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the 
cubic  unit.  Thus  the  science  is  reduced  to  great 
simplicity ;  surfaces  always  having  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  one,  and  lines  always  having  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  one;  and,  by  making  an 
inscribed  sphere  the  diameter  of  extension  of  all 
solids,  I  find  one  simple  and  uniform  law  of 
comparison  between  solidity,  diameter,  and 
surface  applies  to  solids  of  all  forms.  Six  times 
the  solidity  divided  by  diameter  always  equals 
the  surface,  both  in  arithmetical  calculation 
and  in  measurement  of  cubic  quantity. 

Soon  after  my  volume  was  published  I  had 
an  apparatus  prepilred  for  measuring  water  in 
different  geometrical  forms.  I  have  tetrahe¬ 
drons,  cubes,  octahedrons,  spheres,  cylinders, 
and  cones,  all  constructed  of  tin,  on  the  scale 
of  a  cubic  inch  for  the  unit.  The  lines  are  hollow 
parallelopipedons,  an  inch  in  breadth  and  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  and  the  surfaces  are  pans 
just  covering  each  face  of  the  solid,  and  having 
the  thickness  or  depth  of  one  inch.  The  curve 
surfaces  have  the  extent  in  area  of  the  curve 
surface,  but  are  reduced  to  planes,  and  then 
made  one  inch  in  d^th.  With  this  apparatus 
I  can  pour  solids  iiAo  surfaces  and  into  lines, 
and  pour  surfaces  iuto  lines  and  into  solids, 
and  in  every  instance  find  them  to  agree  per¬ 
fectly  with  4he  arithmetical  calculation.  In 
any  of  these  forms,  if  the  diameter  of  thh 


inscribed  sphere  is  six,  the  solidity  will  equal 
the  surface  in  arithmetical  calculation ;  and  in 
any  of  these  forms,  if  the  diameter  of  the 
inscribed  sphere  is  six  inches,  the  solidity  poured 
into  the  surface  pans  will  fill  them  just  one  incii 
in  thickness. 

In  comparing  solids  with  lines,  if  we  calcu¬ 
late  arithmetically  the  octahedron  whose 
diameter  is  one,  we  find  the  diagonal  line  to  be 
the  square  root  of  three,  viz  : — 1.732-1-,  and  we 
find  the  solidity  to  be  half  the  square  root  of 
three,  viz  :  the  decimal,  .se6-|-.  If  I  take  my 
octahedron,  whose  diameter  is  one  inch,  and  fill 
it  ttrice,  and  pour  it  into  a  line  equal  in  length 
to  its  own  diagonal,  it  just  fills  the  line.  In 
the  octahedron,  whose  diameter  is  two,  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  exactly  reversed.  The  diagonal 
equals  half  the  solidity,  viz  :  3.464-)-  for  diago¬ 
nal  and  6.928-f-  for  solidity.  And  if  I  take  my 
octahedron  whose  diameter  is  two  inches,  and 
fili  it  and  pour  it  into  a  line  equal  in  length  to 
its  own  diagonal,  it  just  fills  the  line  twice.  To 
compare  a  surfase  with  a  line,  I  find  the  surface 
of  a  tetrahedron  whose  disuneter  is  one,  juat 
equals  the  diagonal  of  an  octahedron  whose 
diameter  is  six ;  for  each  calculated  arithmeti¬ 
cally  is  the  square  root  of  108.  If  I  take  the 
surface  of  my  tetrahedron,  whose  diameter  is 
one  inch,  and  pour  it  into  the  diagonal  line  of 
the  octahedron,  whose  diameter  is  six  inches, 
they  are  found  to  be  exactly  equal,  thus  agree¬ 
ing  in  cubic  quantity  just  as  they  ag;ree  in 
arthmetical  numbers.  Innumerable  examples 
of  this  kind  may  be  given,  and  not  one  shall 
evhr  be  found  to  faiL  Lines  and  surfaces  may 
always  be  compared  with  the  solid  and  with 
each  other  by  the  cubic  unit,  and  in  all  cases 
shall  be  found  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  arith¬ 
metical  calculation.  I  think,  therefore,  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  geometry  recognizes 
but  one  kind  of  quantity  and  but  one  kind  of 
unit,  and  that  her  universal  unit  is  a  cube.  It 
is  not  necessarily  the  cube  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  because  the  cube  has  always,  in  all 
time,  been  made  the  unit  of  solidity. 

I  have  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
unit  in  geometry  is  always  a  cube  in  form,  in¬ 
variable  and  indivisible.  I  think  roots  and 
powers  are,  in  their  nature,  essentially  geometri¬ 
cal  ;  and,  though  the  powers  of  numbers  and 
quantities  are  without  limit,  it  appears  to  me 
there  are  in  mathematics  but  tvoo  roots,  the  root 
of  the  square  and  the  root  of  the  cube,  both  of 
which  spring  from  the  cube,  and  in  the  cubic 
unit  are  identically  the  same  thing.  I  believe 
that  neither  numbers  in  arithmetic  nor  symbols 
in  algebra  can  ever  do  anything  which  cannot 
be  physically,  mechanically  performed  witii 
cubic  units.  If  we  take  a  thousand  cubic 
units,  (material  blocks)  it  is  not  possible 
by  compounding  them  to  construct  more  thaa 
ten  perfect  cubes ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  arith¬ 
metic,  in  ail  the  numbers  from  one  up  to  a 
thousand,  to  find  more  than  ten  perfect  cube 
roots.  With  the  same  one  thoustmd  material 
cubic  units  we  can  form  but  thirty-one  perfect 
cube  roots.  With  the  same  one  thousand  mate¬ 
rial  cubic  units  we  can  form  but  thirfy-ooe 
perfect  squares ;  and  in  all  the  numbers  from 
one  up  to  a  thousand,  arithmetic  can  find  but 
thirty-one  perfect  square  roots.  The  reason  sf 
this  I  suppose  is  because  roots  are  esseatiaHy 
geometrical  in  their  nature,*  and  geometrical 
numbers  necessarily  represent  magnttades  ar 
quantities  in  the/orm  of  cubes. 
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For  two  thousand  years  mathematicians  have 
been  puzzling  themselves  with  the  problem  of 
the  “  duplication  of  the  cube.”  That  is  purely 
a  geometrical  problem ;  and  the  unit  of 
measurement  being  in  the  /arm  of  a  cube,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  cannot  perfectly  measure 
anotho'  cube  till  it  reaches  one  eight  times  its 
own  magnitude.  This  fact  render^  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
dapHcation  of  the  cube  is  absolutely  impossible, 
from  a  physical  necesaty. 

I  have  a  general  idea  of  algebra,  but  know 
very  little  of  its  practical  details.  I  read  in 
your  excellent  work  a  few  days  since  that  “  the 
reaolntion  of  algebraic  equations  is,  as  yet, 
known  to  us  only  in. the  four  first  degrees;” 
luid  that  although  during  the  last  two  centuries 
almost  all  geometers  have  exerted  their  utmost 
eBdeav(M*e  to  advance  the  resolution  of  eqna- 
tfams,  yet  “  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  de¬ 
gree  has  thus  far  resisted  all  attacks ;”  and  yon 
add  that  mathematicians  “  are  yet  far  from  re¬ 
garding  it  as  impossible  to  obtain  the  resolution 
of  equations  of  the  fifth  drgree,  and  of  several 
ether  higher  degrees.” 

Now,  ignorant  as  I  am  of  the  practical  opera- 
tiooB  of  algebra,  I  will  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  if  mat'iematicians  should  labor 
with  increasing  zeal  for  two  centuries  to  come, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  solve  an  equation 
the  fifth  degree.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  powers  of  numbers  and  quantities  always 
have  perfect  geometrical  roots,  either  square  or 
cube,  and  the  powers  themselves  may  always 
be  constructed  phyacally  in  perfect  squares  or 
perfect  cubes  out  of  the  material  cubic  units. 
Bat  theyi/IA  power  of  numbers  or  quantities  is 
never  a  perfect  square  or  cube,  and  therefore 
can  never  have  a  perfect  root ;  and  hence  I  sup- 
poee  is  the  reason  that  an  equation  of  the  fifth 
degree  never  has  been  solved,  and  never  can  be. 
But  when  we  pass  to  the  sixth  power  of  num¬ 
bers,  we  find  it  always  both  a  perfect  square  and 
perfect  cube,  and  it  may  always  have  either  a 
perfect  square  root  or  perfect  cube  root.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  an  equation  of  the 
sixth  degree  might  be  solved,  unless  its  solution 
necessarily  involves  the  fifth  degree,  which  in 
tfiat  case  would  doubtless  present  an  impassable 
harrier.  The  fifth,  seventh,  eleventh,  thirteenth, 
■eventeenth,  nineteenth,  and  twenty-third  pow- 
en  of  numbers  can  never  be  perfect  squares  or 
perfect  cubes,  and  therefore  can  have  no  perfect 
root  Hence,  I  suppose,  the  resolution  of  their 
aquations  would  be  impossible.  The  interme¬ 
diate  powers  are  perfect  squares  or  perfect 
cubes ;  and  the  sixth,  twelfth,  eighteenth,  and 
twen^-fonrth  powers  are  both  perfect  squares 
and  perfect  cubes,  and  may  have  either  a  per- 
Ihet  square  root  or  perfect  cube  root,  or  both. 
But  whether  equations  in  any  of  these  powers 
can  be  solved  or  not,  I  have  not  sufficient  prac- 
Meal  aoquidntance  with  algebra  to  form  an 
opinion]^  and  tiierefore  shall  be  highly  gratified 
ta  obtain  the  light  which  your  large  experience 
nod  great  philosophical  acumen  may  throw 
iqiKMi  the  subject. 

'  I  wiU  remark  here  tiiat  what  I  have  called  a 
nathematical  line  ”  in  my  volume,  is  purely  a 
geemetricMt  line ;  and  rince  reading  your  work 
1  have  concluded  to  modify  the  definition  ae- 
OOtdingly  to  agree  with  your  classification. 
That  will  leave  Use  words  “  abstract  line  ”  or 
■atkcmatical  line  to  ezfneee  the  simple  abstract 


idea  of  length  or  distance.  Although  dis¬ 
tance  is  not  in  reality  a  line,  yet  perhaps  we 
cannot  better  express  the  idea  of  extension 
in  one  direction  than  by  calling  it  an  abstract 
line. 

Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  your  convenience  will  allow,  I 
remain  with  great  respect  and  high  considera¬ 
tion,  yours  truly,  Seba  Smith. 

[No.  n.— TiUJrSLATIOS.] 

Paius,  Auguti  1, 18(1. 

To  Mr  Sbsa  Skitb  ,  al  Ntu  Fork. 

Sm  : — For  many  years  I  have  scrupulously 
interdicted  myself  against  all  scientific  reading, 
above  all,  mathematical  or  inorganic  reading,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  trouble  the  general  course 
of  my  philosophical  and  social  meditations. 
Essentially  I  read  nothing  of  your  country's 
works,  except  your  great  Western  poets,  whose 
precious  influence  seconds  always  my  principal 
and  continued  studies,  devoted  to  the  knowing 
and  perfecting  human  nature.  A  long  and  irre- 
fusable  [irrecusable]  experience  has  so  demon¬ 
strated  to  me  the  excellence  of  that  double 
brain  hygeine  that  I  have  brought  to  it  only  rare 
and  brief  modifications,  and  my  motive  has  been 
the  exceptional  importance  of  certain  theoreti¬ 
cal  works  or  labors. 

After  this,  sir,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
when  I  received,  on  the  day  before  yesterday, 
the  Greometrical  Treatise  which  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  send  me,  I  immediately  referred 
it  to  one  of  my  eminent  disciples,  who  is  very 
capable  of  worthily  appreciating  it,  and  of 
giving  me  a  just  idea  of  it.  But  having  read, 
the  next  day,  your  interesting  letter  of  the  20th 
of  May,  with  all  the  attention  which  it  merits, 
its  influence  has  already  modified  a  resolution 
conformed  to  my  systematic  regime.  When 
your  work  shall  be  returned  to  me  I  shall  believe 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  grant  a  special  exception 
from  my  habitual  abstinence,  that  1  may  better 
judge  of  the  new  direction  which  you  try  to 
impress  upon  geometrical  instruction,  and  which 
has  so  much  need  of  total  regeneration.  Since 
I  find  your  attention  seriously  fixed  upon  that 
part  of  my  works,  perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  you 
to  know  those  which  1  have  accomplished  in 
this  respect  since  the  entire  publication  of  my 
System  of  Positive  Philosophy.  One  year 
after  the  appearance  of  the  dxth  and  last  vol¬ 
ume  of  that  fundamental  work,  I  published  at 
the  bookstore  of  dowry,  49  quai  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  Paris,  a  special  treatise  on  Analytical 
Geometry,  and  in  the  following  year  also  ap¬ 
peared,  at  the  same  bookstore,  my  small  treatise 
on  Popular  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  These 
two  didactic  works  constitute  the  spontaneous 
result  of  a  very  long  and  classical  or  free  in¬ 
struction.  Even  the  first  volume  of  my  System 
of  Positive  Polities  contains  a  long  chapter 
where  the  ensemble,  the  grand  whole,  of  mathe¬ 
matical  conceptions  is  found  drawn  into  its 
true,  final  systematisation. 

When  the  second  great  work,  which  will  con¬ 
sist  of  four  volumes,  shall  be  ceuTpletely  pub¬ 
lished,  I  have  promised  to  write,  in  two  volumes, 
a  special  Treatise  on  Mathematical  Philosophy, 
in  which  I  will  suitably  develop  a  synthesis, 
which  I  may  only  characwze  thus,  the  Spirit 
and  the  Basis.  I  have  thought,  sir,  that  these 
diverse  indications  might  now  oifrr  yon  some 
interest.  I  hope  at  least  that  they  will  prove 


to  you  how  the  noble  confidence  you  have 
directly  granted  to  me  touches  me. 

Safety  and  fraternity, 

Acccste  Comte. 

[No.  ni.i 

Nrw  York,  January  23, 1852. 

To  M.  Artfrsre  Com*,  Paris. 

MrDftAJiSni Your  favor  of  August  first  was 
duly  received,  for  which  I  return  you  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  to 
learn  that  you  were  so  favorably  and  forcibly 
impressed  by  my  letter  of  the  20th  of  May  as 
to  determine  to  depart  from  your  long-estab¬ 
lished  habit,  and  give  my  New  Elements  of 
Geometry  a  proper  examination.  It  is  usually, 
and  should  be  always,  the  privilege  of  the 
votaries  of  science,  to  pursue  “  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,”  even  in  the  midst  of  revolutions 
and  political  commotions.  I  therefore  hope  you 
have  found  opportunity  to  examine  my  work 
and  investigate  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based  ;  and  I  need  not  say  how  earnestly 
sire  to  learn  your  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

That  the  demonstrations  presented  in  the  New 
Elements  are  all  true  is  manifest  upon  the  face 
of  them,  and  I  suppose  nobody  after  proper 
examination  will  deny  their  truth,  whatever 
may  be  the  speculations  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  the  value  of  the  system  based  upon 
them.  The  system  resting  on  the  New  Elements 
is  exceedingly  simple,  complete  throughout, 
and  adheres  together  in  all  its  parts.  It  is 
also,  I  think,  more  fundamental  than  the  hither¬ 
to  received  theory  of  geometry,  as  it  reduces 
the  three  heterogeneous  quanties  of  lines,  sur¬ 
faces,  and  solids  to  one  kind  of  quantity,  so  that 
they  may  always  be  compared  and  measured  by 
the  same  unit.  However  poorly  I  may  have 
presented  the  system,  I  am  sure  it  is  capable 
of  infinite  perfection,  and  is  free  from  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  geometry  has  labored 
from  its  birth  to  the  present  time  under  the 
three  heterogeneous  quantities. 

The  great  difficulty  always  has  been  that 
solids  in  geometry  have  been  considered  con. 
Crete  quantities,  while  surfaces  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  abstract  quantities,  and.  lines  as 
still  a  different  kind  of  abstract  quantity. 
But  the  truth  is  that  geometry  is  a  concrete 
science  in  all  its  parts,  as  you  have  truly 
and  properly  described  it,  and  as  no  one  else 
to  my  knowledge  has  described  it.  If  this  be 
so,  and  surfaces  and  lines  of  geometry  are 
capable  of  the  concrete  form  as  well  as  solids, 
the  important  question  arises,  may  they  not  all 
be  brought  under  one  simple,  perfect,  and  uni¬ 
form  system  of  measurement  and  comparison  T 
The  answer,  I  think,  is  given  in  the  New  Ele¬ 
ments,  where  it  is  shown  that  as  the  cube  has 
always  been  used  for  the  measurement  of  solidst 
so  it  may  be  used  in  all  cases  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  surfaces  and  lines.  The  system  is  per¬ 
fect  for  all  quantities,  for  fractions  or  quantities 
less  than  the  given  unit  as  well  as  those  which 
are  greater. 

Geometry  appears  to  me  to  be  a  system  of 
machinery,  so  to  speak,  for  the  measurement  of 
quantities.  No  part  of  this  machinery  belrmge 
to  the  qukntity  or  the  solid  to  be  measured, 
but  every  part  is  entirely  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  solid.  The  idea  of  geometen, 
that  surfaces  and  lines  belong  to  the  solid  and 
“  exist  in  it,”  as  Professor  Simeon  says,  is  an 
entire  fallacy.  Suppose  we  have  a  cub]^  block 
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or  a  tetrahedron  ^.to  measure  and  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  its  geometrical  proportions.  The 
cubic  inch,  for  instance,  which  we  assume  as 
the  unit  of  measure,  is  no  part  of  the  solid 
and  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  is  a  separate, 
ideal,  definite  quantity,  assumed  as  the  standard 
of  measure,  and  belongs  to  the  machinery  of 
geometry.  We  apply  an  ideal  inscribed  sphere 
for  the  measure  of  diameter ;  but  the  sphere  is 
M  part  of  the  solid ;  it  does  not  belong  to  it ; 
it  belongs  to  the  machinery  of  geometry.  In 
like  manner  we  apply  an  ideal  quantity  to  each 
face  of  the  solid,  having  the  thickness  of  the 
cubic  unit,  and  these  quantities  on  all  the  faces 
constitute  the  surface  of  the  solid.  This  surface 
does  not  belong  to  the  solid,  but  to  the 
machinery  of  geometry.  The  diagonal  line  of 
a  cube  also  is  an  ideal  quantity,  applied  through 
the  solid,  extending  from  angle  to  angle,  and 
having  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  cubic 
unit  tiironghout  its  entire  length.  But  this 
diagonal  line  does  not  belong  to  the  solid ;  it 
belongs  to  the  machinery  of  geometry.  By 
these  several  parts  of  machinery,  lines,  sur¬ 
faces,  circumferences,  diameters,  and  cubic  units 
all  geometrical  quantities  are  measured  and 
compared ;  and  by  the  system  of  the  New  Ele¬ 
ments  every  part  of  this  machinery  of  geometry 
is  commensurable  unth  every  other  part,  by 
means  of  the  cubic  unit. 

For  example,  take  a  tetrahedron  whose 
diameter  is  1,  and  an  octahedron  whose  dia¬ 
meter  is  6,  (meaning  by  diameter  the  diameter 
of  an  inscribed  sphere,  according  to  the  New 
Elements,)  and  let  the  mathematician  make 
his  abstract  calculations  of  the  two  forms  in 
numbers.  He  will  find  the  surface  of  the  tetra¬ 
hedron  exactly  equal  to  the  diagonal  line  of  the 
octahedron,  for  each  will  be  the  square  root  of 
108,  viz.  10.392-{-.  By  the  common  theory  of 
geometry  this  equality  in  numbers  is  not 
allowed  to  indicate  any  equality  in  geometrical 
quantity,  because  the  surface  consists  of  square 
units,  and  the  line  consists  of  linear  or  long 
units.  Now,  under  the  system  of  the  New 
Elements,  the  surface  of  the  tetrahedron  and 
the  diagonal  line  of  the_  octahedron  are  found 
to  be  exactly  equal  in  cubic  quantity,  as  they 
are  in  arithmetical  numbers.  Go  into  the  con¬ 
crete  form,  and  let  a  cubic  inch  be  the  unit.  Then 
the  diagonal  of  the  octahedron  will  be  a  square 
prism,  or  parallelopipedon,  one  inch  square 
and  10.392-f-  inches  in  length  j  and  the  surface 
of  the  tetrahedron  will  exactly  cover  the  four 
faces  one  inch  in  thickness ;  and  such  a  surface 
will  be  exactly  equal  in  cubic  quantity  to  the 
diagonal  line.  I  gave  other  similar  examples 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  May  20,  to  which  I  beg 
leave  agun  to  refer  your  attention.  The  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  solidity  and  diagonal  of  the 
octahedron  of  onq  inch  diameter,  and  also  of 
two  inches  diameter,  afford  very  interesting 
examples. 

As  I  make  all  surfaces  in  geometry  to  cover 
the  entire  face,  and  to  have  the  thickness  of  the 
cubic  unit,  there  may  be  some  little  difficulty,  - 
at  first  thought,  in  conceiving  the  proper 
quantity  of  curve  surfaces.  For  instance,  in 
measuring  a  sjdiere  and  taking  a  cubic  inch  for 
the  nnit,  the  proper  cubic  surface  of  that  sphere 
will  not  cover  it  one  inch  in  thickness  while  it 
is  A  sphere  ;  but  the  whole  face  of  the  sphere 
or  its  proper  area  being  reduced  to  a  plane,  and 
then  made  one  inch  in  thickness,  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  exact  cubic  surface  of  the  sphere.  And 


if  the  sphere  were  six  inches  in  diameter,  the 
cubic  quantity  of  the  sphere  itself  would  ex¬ 
actly  equal  the  cubic  quantity  of  its  surface, 
precisely  as  it  does  in  t/Utsrithmetical  numbers. 

I  do  not  suppose  geometry  in  reality  ever 
measures  curve  surfaces  and  curve  lines  while 
in  the  curve  form  ;  but  that  by  the  laws  of  geo¬ 
metrical  operation  all  curve  surfaces  are  reduced 
to  planes,  all  planes  to  straight  lines,  and  all 
lines  to  cubic  units.  So  that  in  reality  every 
geometrical  expression,  whether  referred  to 
lines,  surfaces,  or  solids,  is  truly  an  expression  I 
of  cubic  units. 

It  may  be  objected,  at  first  thought,  that  lines 
made  of  cubic  feet,  or  cubic  yards,  or  cubic 
miles,  are  very  clumsy,  unwieldy  things,  not 
fit  for  such  a  nice  and  exact  science  as  geometry. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  lines  and 
surfaces  are  only  ideal  quantities,  the  mere 
machinery  of  geometry,  and  that  a  line  made 
up  of  cubic  miles  is  no  heavier  and  no  more 
unwieldy  in  the  hands  of  geometry  than  a  line 
whose  magnitude  is  not  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  hair’s  breadth.  Indeed  it  is  much  less  difficult 
to  handle ;  for  the  line  inflnitessimally  small, 
and  the  surface  infinitessimally  thin,  too  small 
and  too  thin  to  be  measured,  have  always  been 
the  great  stumbling-block  of  geometers.  But 
the  line  made  up  of  cubic  units,  of  whatever 
magnitude,  is  a  perfect  line,  .and  can  be  per¬ 
fectly  measured;  it  is  homogeneous  with  the 
solid  and  homogeneous  with  the  surface,  and 
presents  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
geometrical  operation. 

The  relations  which  I  have  indicated  are  per¬ 
fectly  geometrical,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
hold  true  in  the  concrete  universally ;  and  if 
always  true  in  the  concrete  they  must  also  be 
true  in  the  abstract,  though  in  the  abstract  they 
may  not  always,  or  even  generally,  be  brought 
into  view.  If  we  represent  the  distance  to  the 
moon  as  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles, 
there  is  in  that  representation  a  geometrical 
line  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  ideal  cubic  miles.  But  we  have  no 
other  use  for  this  line  than  to  express  the  simple 
idea  of  distance.  Therefore  we  abstract  all 
magnitude  from  it,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
simple  idea  of  distance ;  and  this  idea  of  dis¬ 
tance  we  have  always  called  an  abstract  line, 
and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  it  such.  But  we  must  clear  away 
the  false  idea  that  these  abstract  lines  are  ori¬ 
ginal  existences,  and  that  the  fabric  of  geometry 
has  been  erected  upon  them.  The  abstract  must 
necessarily  come  from  the  concrete.  The 
universal  fabric  of  geometry  has  been  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  simple  cube,  and  the  cube 
is  its  only  expression  of  quantity. 

I  am  very  desirous  to  learn  your  opinion  of 
the  bearing  of  this  theory  upon  certain  opera¬ 
tions  in  algebra,  as  indicated  in  my  letter  of 
20tb  May,  and  whether  it  may  not  account  for 
the  impossibility  of  the  solution  of  an  algebraic 
equation  of  the  fifth  degree.  For  a  fuller 
statement  of  my  views  in  this  connexion  I  refer 
to  my  former  letter.  I  know  of  no  one  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  whom  I  can  look  with  so  much  confidence 
as  to  yonrself  for  a  just  and  proper  view  of  all 
these  matters.  And,  hoping  soon  to  hear  from 
yon,  I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  high  con¬ 
sideration. 

Truly  yours, 

Snx  Smith. 


(No.  rv. — TBAstunui.] 

fixm,  U  of  March,  1S63. 

To  Ms.  SxBA  Smitb,  at  yew  York,  United  States 
of  Atneriea. 

Sir  : — This  summary  answer  to  your  long 
letter  of  the  23d  of  January,  which  I  received 
on  the  6  th  of  February,  would  have  been  written 
much  sooner  except  for  my  urgent  occupa¬ 
tions,  which  absorb  me.  I  am  about  finishing 
the  second  volume  of  my  system  of  Positive 
Policy,  in  order  to  publish  a  new  volume  in  the 
ensuing  month  of  July,  as  was  done  with  the 
first  volume  last  year,  and  as  it  shall  be,  I  hope, 
for  the  two  years  to  come  with  two  other 
volumes  of  that  important  Treatise. 

In  thus  explaining  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
delay,  I  wish  to  repel  also  your  unmerited 
felicitations  upon  my  pretended  theoretical 
indifference  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  midst  of 
the  grave  purturbations  of  Western  sociality. 
Such  an  apathy  would  seem  to  me  to  constitute 
an  egotism  as  contemptible  as  that  of  the  man 
who  justly  reproached  Goethe  for  his  affectation 
of  being  engaged  in  learning  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  while  his  fellow-citizens  were  all  rising 
most  worthily  in  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
domination  of  Bonaparte.  It  is  true  that  for 
fourteen  years  I  have  not  read  a  single  Journal 
or  Review,  not  even  a  scientific  one.  But  this 
hajqiy  healthy  condition  of  my  brain,  does  not 
proceed  from  any  social  indifference.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  above  all  destined  to  preserve 
better  those  general  views  and  generous  senti¬ 
ments  demanded  by  that  great  regeneration  of 
society  to  which  I  have  always  devoted  my  life. 
Sir,  if  you  had  read  more  attentively  only  the 
first  volume  of  my  positive  Philosophy,  you 
would  have  felt  that  that  fundamental  treatise 
has  for  its  principal  object  the  re-constmetion 
of  modem  order,  in  accordance  with  the  only 
theories  which  can  henceforth  found  fixed  and 
common  convictions  by  decisive  demonstrations. 

I  am  also  led  to  fulfil  worthily  the  duty  im¬ 
posed  upon  me  by  your  appeal  to  my  spiritual 
authority  on  the  subject  of  your  new  Elements 
of  Geometry. 

In  order  to  answer  your  noble  confidence  1 
must  declare  to  you  with  full  frankness  that, 
after  a  sufficient  examination  of  it,  I  am  finally 
obliged  to  blame  the  work  as  a  whole  severely, 
and  to  desire  you  not  to  give  another  edition. 
Without  doubt,  geometry  is  at  this  day  badly 
taught ;  worse  perhaps  than  any  other  science. 
But  you  are  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  source 
of  this  disorder  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy. 
It  can  only  be  really  seen  in  the  special  result 
of  increasing  anarchy  into  which  modem  reason 
has  fallen  since  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
ancient  philosophical  discipline,  until  a  new 
philosophy  shall  finally  and  irrevocably  prevail 
in  the  general  mind  of  man  over  all  spirit  of 
detail.  If  the  teaching  of  tte  sciences,  partica- 
larly  of  geometry,  is  now  very  vicious,  it  is 
because  its  masters,  by  word  of  mouth  and  in. 
writing,  wander  farther  and  farther  away  from 
that  encyclopedic  point  of  view  to  which  they 
must  be  redrawn  as  much  as  possible. 

In  considering  the  published  elements  of  geo¬ 
metry  an  hundred  years  ago,  by  (Tlairault,  an 
eminent  geometer,  we  recognize,  for  that  time, 
an  admirable  type  of  mathematical  instractioD, 
which  ought  not  at  this  day  to  be  passed  over, 
late  u  it  is,  and  fallen  as  we  are  more  and  more 
below  that  precious  essay.  I  do  not  fear  to 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  your  new  attempt  wOl 
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augment  still  more  the  present  Inconveniences 
in  many  very  grave  aspects. 

The  first  injury  done  by  present  writers  on 
mathematical  instruction  consists  in  their  not 
being  sufficiently  instructed  to  conceive  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  true  intellectual  and  social  views 
and  destination  as  the  first  ladder  of  an  ency¬ 
clopedic  series  of  positive  studies,  which  may 
gradually  conduct  our  understanding  from 
notions  of  the  most  simple  description  up  to  the 
most  complicated,  without  ever  forgetting  that 
human  science  is  necessarily  unique,  having  no 
other  final  object  than  to  know  at  last  how  to 
ameliorate  human  condition.  But  the  greater 
part  of  those  who,  at  least  in  Europe,  compose 
treatises  on  geometry  understand  mathematical 
science  generally,  although  they  neglect  too 
much  the  test  of  natural  philosophy.  You,  sir, 
on  the  contrary,  wishing  to  reform  the  teaching 
of  elementary  geometry,  acknowledge  that  you 
are  ignorant  of  algebra,  and  consequently  of 
geometry  generally,  which  alone  could  furnish 
the  indispensable  preparation  for  an  instructor 
in  geometry.  Under  a  more  special  aspect  this 
evident  insufficiency  leads  yon  to  propose,  as 
the  perfection  of  geometry,  an  innovation 
directly  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  that  sci¬ 
ence,  and  towards  which  I  ought  to  repel  all 
that  apparent  solidarity  which  you  believe  you 
have  found  in  the  false  interpretation  of  one  of 
my  passages,  to  which  your  prejudices  hav6 
made  you  give  too  exclusive  attention  ;  while 
in  the  meantime  the  explanations  before  you 
should  have  preserved  you  from  such  a  mistake. 
And,  finally,  your  want  of  mathematical  in¬ 
struction  obliges  yon  to  give  to  your  proposi¬ 
tions  a  generality  which  is  not  suitable.  For 
instance,  your  relation  between  the  surface  and 
volume  of  any  body  whatever  does  not  truly 
agree,  except  with  those  whose  planes  are  all 
finished  or  infinitely  small  and  can  touch  in  a 
sphere — a  condition  evidently  incompatible 
with  the  greater  part  of  rigorous  forms,  real  or 
ideal.  Safety  and  fraternity, 

Acgcstcs  Comte. 

[Note,  bt  Mr.  Smith. — The  conclusion  drawn 
by  M.  Comte  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  letter  is  entirely  erroneous,  as  applied 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  New  Ele¬ 
ments  :  and  his  use  of  the  term  “  infinitely 
small  ’’  in  that  connexion  shows  that  he  had  not 
examined  the  work  as  he  should  have  done 
before  venturing  to  “blame  it  as  a  whole.” 
It  diows  him  to  M  still  struggling  in  the  fog  of 
infinitesnmah,  as  he  was  with  regard  to  lines 
and  surfaces  in  his  unsurpassed  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  mathematics.  In  that  work  he 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  asserts  that  lines  and 
snifMies  necessarily  have  all  the  three  dimen¬ 
sions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  talks  of  its  being  “  impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  surface  otherwise  than  as  an 
extremely  thin  plate,  and  of  a  line  otherwise  than 
as  an  infinitely  fine  thread.”  On  this  point  M. 
Comte  is  out  at  sea  and  lost  in  a  fog,  and  he  will 
never  feel  his  way  to  the  shore  by  an  infinitely 
fine  thread.  He  better  seize  hold  of  the  solid 
palpable  plank  offered  him  in  the  New  Elements 
and  escape  to  terra  firma. 

[XcanB  V.] 

Kkw  Yokx,  June  30, 1862. 
To  M.  Auoustx  Comte,  Parit. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  the  2d  of 
March,  in  reply  to  my  second  letter,  was  duly 
received.  I  must  beg  pardon  for  briefly  intrud¬ 
ing  once  more  upon  your  valuable  time  and 
patience,  in  obedience  to  what  I  feel  to  be  a 
duty  to  myself,  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  to 


you.  I  fear  that  you  so  far  misapprehended  the 
spirit  of  a  paragraph  in  my  letter  as  to  regard 
with  some  offence  what  was  sincerely  and  earn¬ 
estly  intended  for  a  high  compliment.  Wlien  I 
spoke  of  the  “  usual  privilege  of  the  votaries 
of  science  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  even  in  the  midst  of  revolutions  and 
political  commotions,”  it  was  the  farthest  thing 
in  the  world  from  my  thoughts  to  intend  to 
intimate  that  you  felt  any  “  indifference  or  lack 
of  interest  in  the  midst  of  the  grave  perturba¬ 
tions  of  Western  sociality  ”  in  Europe.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Archimedes  was  the  last  man  in  Syracuse 
to  be  charged  with  indifference  or  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  welfare  and  defence  of  his  city  ;  and 
yet  we  arc  told  that  when  the  city  fell,  and 
the  soldiers  entered  the  apartment  of  the  vener¬ 
able  philosopher  to  take  him  before  the  victori¬ 
ous  general,  they  found  him  quietly  employed 
in  demonstrating  a  geometrical  problem  which 
he  had  drawn  in  the  sand,  and  that  he  resolute¬ 
ly  refused  to  go  with  the  soldiers  till  he  had 
finished  his  demonstration.  So  much  in  justice 
both  to  you  and  myself  on  that  point. 

With  regard  to  the  main  subject  of  our  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  “  New  Elements  of  Geomtry,” 
I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  your  second  letter 
hardly  does  me  that  justice  which  I  think  you 
would  on  further  consideration  freely  accord. 
You  say  that  “  wjthout  doubt  geometry  at  this 
day  is  badly  taught,  worse  perhaps  than  any 
other  science ;  ”  but  you  do  not  think  I  have 
discovered  the  true  “  source  of  the  disorder  or 
the  nature  of  the  remedy.”  You  therefore 
“blame  my  work  as  a  whole,”  and  seem  to 
throw  it  by  as  worthy  of  no  further  considera¬ 
tion. 

Now,  I  beg  to  fall  back  upon  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  my  book,  and  appeal  to  yourself  from 
your  own  decision.  “  New  Elements  of  Geome¬ 
try  ”  is  a  book  of  facts  and  demonstrations, 
which  can  no  more  be  refuted  than  any  facts 
demonstrated  by  Euclid.  As  facts  and  demon¬ 
strations  in  what  you  call  concrete,  physical,  spe¬ 
cial  geometry,  they  are  presented  to  the  scientific 
world.  Mliat  is  their  value,  or  what  use  is  to 
be  made  of  them  In  systems  of  instruction,  is 
left  entirely  for  the  scientific  world  to  decide. 
All  I  ask  is  that  the  facts  and  demonstrations 
shall  be  recognized  by  men  of  science,  and 
used  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  think  it  will 
hardly  be  admitted  at  this  day,  which  is  about  to 
usher  in  a  “  positive  philosophy,”  that  any 
positive  fact,  any  fundamental  truth  in  geome¬ 
try  or  mathematics,  should  be  regarded  as  use¬ 
less.  If  the  relations  of  the  cylinder,  the 
sphere,  and  the  cone  discovered  by  Archimedes 
are  considered  valuable  truths  in  science,  why 
should  not  be  some  value  in  the  fifty  equally 
beautiful  and  wonderful  harmonious  relations 
between  different  forms  of  extension  discovered 
Ul  the  New  Elements  ?  The  grand  theorem  of 
Pythagoras  (the  square  of  the  hypothenuse, 
etc.,)  is  admired  by  all  the  world  for  its  beauty 
and  utility.  But  there  is  a  theorem  demonstra¬ 
ted  in  the  New  Elements,  the  52d  propoution, 
which  has  intrinsically  a  still  greater  geometrical 
interest,  because  of  its  more  universal  applica¬ 
tion.  The  former  applies  only  to  right  angled 
triangles ;  the  latter  applies  to  all  triangles  of 
every  possible- variety.  In  every  possible  tri¬ 
angle  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  is  to  the  base 
as  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle  is  to  the 
radius  of  the  inscribed  circle.  Nothing  in 


geometry  can  be  more  beau tU^l,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  may  not  become  of  great 
utility  in  trigonometry. 

I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  such  new  truths 
in  concrete,  special  geometry  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  important  in  a  general  point  of  view ;  for 
I  have  your  own  authority  for  saying  that  “  the 
advances  of  the  abstract  portions  of  mathema¬ 
tics  have  always  been  determined  by  those  of 
its  concrete  portion.”  You  even  regard  the 
much  elaborated  subject  of  conic  sections  as 
not  exhausted,  and  think  that  new  truths  may 
yet  be  discovered  in  them. 

I  cannot  acknowledge  your  strictures  upon 
my  ignorance  of  the  practical  details  of  algebra 
as  entirely  just.  Euclid,  and  Pythagoras,  and 
Archimedes  were  more  ignorant  of  algebra 
than  myself ;  but  that  did  not  render  them 
necessarily  incapable  of  understanding  some¬ 
thing  of  mathematical  subjects  and  of  con-, 
tributing  new  truths  to  science.  The  demon¬ 
strations  which  I  have  made  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  what  you  call  the  special  methods  of 
the  ancients.  They  belong  purely  to  the  con¬ 
crete  portion  of  mathematics,  which  you  recog¬ 
nize  as  the  true  and  necessary  foundation  for 
the  erection  and  advancement  of  the  abstract 
or  general  portion.  Now,  what  have  I  done  ? 
Ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  science  the  ideas  of 
surface  and  line  in  geometry  have  been  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  subjects  of  endless  contro¬ 
versy;  and  according  to  the  latest  and  best 
authority  (M.  Auguste  Comte  himself)  “  the 
ordinary  explanation  of  them  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.”  The  three  quantities  of  solid,  surface, 
and  line  have  always  been  regarded  as  unlike 
in  their  nature,  requiring  different  kinds  of 
units  for  their  measurement  and  incapable  of 
comparison  with  each  other.  And  yet  you  say 
that  surfaces  and  lines  are  necessarily  con¬ 
ceived  with  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness!  Now,  I  present  a 
system  exceedingly  simple  and  perfect  in  all 
its  parts  by  which  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines 
may  always  be  measured  by  the  same  unit,  and 
always  perfectly  compared  with  each  other. 
It  requires  nothing  more  than  to  make  the  sphere 
the  diameter  of  solids,  and  the  circle  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  plane  figures,  and  consider  all  surfaces- 
to  have  the  thickness  of  one,  the  thickness  of 
the  cubic  unit,  and  all  lines,  to  have  the 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  cubic  unit.  Then 
in  all  cases  six  times  the  solid  divided  by  the 
diameter  will  always  equal  the  surface  in  the 
concrete  or  real  cubic  quantity,  and  also  the 
same  in  the  abstract  or  general  calculation; 
for  in  abstract  calculations  the  results  will 
always  be  the  same,  whether  surfaces  are 
regarded  as  having  the  perfect  thickness  of 
unity  cr  as  absolutely  divested  of  all  thickness, 
leaving  only  the  idea  of  extehsion  in  two  direc¬ 
tions.  And  the  same  also  with  regard  to  lines ; 
the  abstract  calculation  will  be  the  same  whe¬ 
ther  the  line  be*regarded  as  having  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  the  cubic  unit,  or  as  a  per¬ 
fectly  abstract  line  divested  of  all  magnitude, 
a  mere  idea  of  length  or  distance ;  therefore  it 
requires  nothing  but  the  cubic  unit  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  io  all  geometrical  quantities,  whether 
of  line,  surface,  or  solid,  or  whether  in  the  con¬ 
crete  or  ebstract  department  of  mathematics. 

I  go  further  and  assert  that  all  geometrical 
quantities  are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  express- 
^  in  cubic  measure  so  long  as  the  cube  is  em- 
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ployed  as  the  unit  of  solidity.  And  here  I  refer 
again  to  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  resolv¬ 
ing  an  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  in  aigebra  as 
a  proof  that  geometrical  quantities  arc  necessa¬ 
rily  expressed  In  the  forms  of  cubes;  because 
the  fifth  power  of  numbers  or  quantities  can 
never  be  a  perfect  square  or  perfect  cube,  the 
fifth  power  can  never  have  a  perfect  square  root 
or  perfect  cube  root.  But  the  lower  powers  are 
always  perfect  squares  or  perfect  cubes,  and 
always  have  perfect  roots.  The  cube  is  the 
original  measure  of  quantity,  and  from  it  ab¬ 
stract  length  and  abstract  surface  are  derived ; 
and  whether  geometrical  quantities  are  clothed 
in  numbers  or  algebraic  symbols  they  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  expressions  of  cubic  forms.  And  in 
this  fact,  I  believe,  will  be  found  the  reason  why 
an  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  has  not  been 
solved,  and  why  “  the  duplication  of  the  cube  ” 
is  an  impossible  problem. 

I  am  greatly  desirous  that  this  idea  of  mine 
with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  solving  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  fifth  degree,  which  was  dwelt  upon 
more  fully  in  my  first  letter,  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  your  comprehensive  and  highly  philo¬ 
sophical  mind ;  and  as  the  second  volume  of 
your  “  Positive  Policy  ”  was  to  go  to  press  in 
July,  I  have  hopes  that  on  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  you  may  be  eiyoying  a  little  respite  from 
your  severe  labors,  and  that  your  convenience 
and  pleasure  may  unite  in  allowing  you  to  re¬ 
view  these  topics  and  to  give  me  the  result  of 
your  investigations.  I  claim  no  personal  right 
whatever  to  trespass  thus  upon  your  time,  but  I 
plead  in  behalf  of  immortal  science,  which 
claims  you  as  one  of  her  most  devoted  worship¬ 
pers. 

Truly,  yours.  Sera  Smith. 

■  '  ■  ■ 

THE  Hl'MATOTY  OF  BRL’TES. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  on  taking  the 
chair,  in  Boston,  at  an  agricultural  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
made  some  very  happy  remarks  on  the  human¬ 
ity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  brute  creation.  Rising 
from  the  wonders  of  life  in  vegetation,  he  thus 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  evening,  the  Care 
of  the  Domestic  Animals : — 

“  I  suppose  there  was  a  time  in  the  infancy 
of  our  race,  when  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  swine, 
the  sheep,  the  ass,  the  goat,  the  dog,  were  as 
wild  as  the  deer  and  buffalo,  the  wolf  and  the 
tiger,  at  the  present  day  ;  as  wild,  though  not 
as  savage.  What  could  have  conducted  man  to 
the  selection  of  those  animals  with  which  he 
has  surrounded  himself,  to  share  his  labors  and 
minister  to  his  wants,  but  the  unseen  power  of 
Providence  guiding  him  to  those  whom  time 
and  patience  would  enable  him  to  domesticate, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  destined  to  preserve 
their  native  ferocity?  It  is  evident  to  my  mind 
that  man  was  led  into  these  associations  by  a 
wisdom  beyond  his  own ;  that  those  higher 
principles  which  led  him  to  organize  families, 
communities,  and  nations,  have  led  him  also 
into  those  humbler,  but  scarcely  less  important 
associations  with  the  domestic  animals.  That 
there  is  a  mysterious  community  between  us 
and  them  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  wonderfhl 
phenomenon  of  vaoeination,  a  mild  and  gentle 
disease  which  we  have  have  borrowed  from  the 
cow,  and  which  furnishes  us  all  but  an  infalli¬ 
ble  protection  against  one  of  the  most  frightful 


maladies  that  lay  waste  mankind.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  reference  to  this  community  of  nature 
between  men  and  the  lower  animals,  that  the 
Roman  jurists  were  led  to  define  the  Law  of 
Nature  as  that  law  which  is  common  to  all  ani¬ 
mated  beings.” 

After  he  had  thus  nobly  propitiated  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  audience,  Mr.  Everett  went  on 
with  an  appeal  for  kind  treatment,  urging  the 
similarity  of  the  laws  of  health  in  man  and 
brute.  This  was  his  felicitous  conclusion  : — 

“The  other  remark  which  I  would  make 
springs  from  the  same  principle,  and  is  of  a 
kindred  nature.  These  domestic  animals  not 
only  have  aetive  powers  like  our  own,  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  health,  but  they  have  a 
nervous  system  closely  resembling  ours.  They 
are  sensible  to  all  the  degrees  and  varieties  of 
pain  ;  and,  as  if  to  mark  a  sacred  community 
of  suffering  between  us  and  them,  they  express 
it  in  the  same  way  that  we  do.  Though  Provi¬ 
dence  has  given  to  man  what  he  has  denied  to 
the  lower  animals,  the  power  of  describing  his 
sufferings  in  words,  yet  in  the  extremity  of 
pain,  he  abandons  language  and  takes  refuge 
in  groans  and  cries.  The  suffering  beast  and 
the  suffering  man  speak  the  same  inarticulate 
language.  And  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  ex¬ 
emption  from  gratuitous  pain.  The  person  who 
subjects  his  brute  beast  to  unnecessary  suffer¬ 
ing  may  walk  on  two  legs  and  counterfeit  hu¬ 
manity,  but  he  is  a  brute.  But  the  domestic 
animals  have  a  higher  claim  to  kind  treat¬ 
ment  They  are  capable  of  attachment ;  they 
are  grateful  for  good  usage  ;  they  are  influenced 
by  the  indescribable  magic  of  the  human  voice, 
when  it  speaks  the  tones  of  love.  I  remember 
reading  in  the  newspaper  a  letter  from  an  emi¬ 
grant  to  Oregon,  who  had  crossed  the  Western 
desert  He  said  that  when  the  hard  journey 
was  about  two-thirds  over,  and  the  whole  party, 
man  and  beast,  were  almost  broken  down  by 
the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  weary 
march,  there  was  in  the  large  melancholy  eye 
of  the  patient  ox  a  look  of  uncomplaining  en¬ 
durance,  which  was  enough  to  move  a  man  to 


tears.  We  have  all  read  of  the  dog  who  watch¬ 
ed  the  dead  body  of  his  master,  starting  at 
every  flutter  of  his  garments,  till  he  died  him¬ 
self  of  starvation.  And  will  yon  beat  and  kick, 
and  goad  and  starve  creatures  like  these  ?  For 
myself,  I  want  no  better  test  of  a  considerate, 
prudent  farmer,  than  his  treatment  of  his  ani¬ 
mals.  Prudent,  did  I  say  ?  it  is  a  matter  which 
rises  far  above  prudence.  It  belongs  to  duty 
and  morals.  If  I  was  obliged  to  choose  between 
them,  I  had  rather,  so  help  me  Heaven,  go  be¬ 
fore  my  great  and  final  Judge  with  the  unen¬ 
lightened  faith  of  the  “  Poor  Indian,” 

“  Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  eiinal  sky. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  companr,'’ 

than  with  the  religion  of  the  profesmng  Chris¬ 
tian  who  goes  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  on 
week  days  beats  his  oxen  over  the  face  with  a 
walnut  whip-handle,  or  lashes  the  legs  and 
flanks  of  his  overloaded  horse,  till  the  strained 
tendons  are  ready  to  snap  from  their  attach¬ 
ments.”  ^ 

The  above  beautiful  building  is  erected 
adjoining  the  Park  of  Versailles,  and  was  built 
by  Robert  de  Cotte,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  is  of  the  Italian  order  of  architecture, 
and  was  designed  by  Mansard — one  story  in 
height,  forming  two  splendid  pavillions,  joined 
together  by  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  twenty-two  columns  green 
marble  ;  this  gallery  is  decorated  with  elegant 
and  costly  statues  and  vases.  In  one  of  the 
pavillions  still  exists  the  boudoir  destined  by 
Louis  for  Madame  de  Montespan.  One  of  the 
windows  was  made  an  object  of  curiosify,  and 
is  regarded,  even  at  the  present  day,  by  the 
following  anecdote : — 

The  king  was  walking  in  the  garden  one  day, 
accompanied  by  the  Marquis  St.  Simone,  and 
happened  to  look  at  the  window  of  the  boudoir 
when  he  remarked  to  the  Marquis  that  the  win¬ 
dow  he  pointed  at  was  smaller  than  the  others. 
The  Marquis  denied  that  it  was  smaller,  and  be¬ 
ing  obstinate,  proud,  and  vain  of  the  favors  of 
his  sovereign,  he  immediately  proposed  to  bank 
his  opinion  by  a  heavy  wager,  which  was  at 
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once  accepted  by  Louis.  The  great  Le  Notte, 
architect  of  Versailles,  was  instantly  sent  for, 
and  on  measuring  the  window  in  dispute  found 
that  the  king  was  right,  and  decided  the  bet  in 
favor  of  his  majesty. 

Napoleon,  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  frequent¬ 
ly  retired  to  Trianon  for  relaxation.  The  gar¬ 
dens  were  designed  by  Le  Notte,  and  are  yet 
the  resort  of  people  of  fashion  and  strangers. 
The  statues  that  adorn  the  ground  are  really 
beautiful,  and  are  a  subject  of  admiration  to  all 
who  have  seen  them. 

—  ■  »»■#>.< 

TO  ASPASI  A. 

BT  NBKZTS. 

Tb  !  I  remember  well  the  night, 

When  thou,  sweet  giver  of  delight. 

First  dawned  npon  my  dazzled  sight — 

My  heart  stood  still,  the  while  thine  eyes 
Looked  throngh  my  soul  upon  their  prize. 

Drowned  hy  a  sea  of  bliss  so  sweet, 

Uethought  my  heart  had  ceased  to  beat ; 

Till,  roused  by  thy  approaching  feet. 

My  soul  but  recognized  the  real 
Of  its  long  vainly-sought  ideal. 

I  could  have  knelt,  as  to  a  shrine, 

When  first  that  liquid  voice  of  thine 
Spake  from  thy  noble  heart  to  mine — 

The  spell  was  not  in  words  alone, 

But  in  thy  look,  and  in  thy  tone. 

1  loved  thee  for  thy  woman  heart. 

And,  rarer  still,  the  gentle  art, 

That  could  such  hopes  to  me  impart. 

I  worshipped  thee  as  some  fair  star. 

Shining  in  holiness  afar  ! 

I  dared  not  hope  to  win  thy  love, 

1  bad  enshrined  thee  so  above 

The  sphere  in  which  ’twas  mine  to  move — 

I  thought  myself  thrice  blest  to  be 
An  unknown  worshipper  of  thee. 

But,  strangest  mystery  of  life  ! 

Not  unrewarded  was  the  strife. 

With  which  my  spirit  then  was  rife — 

Some  fueling  angel  lU  the  fire 
Jh  thee,  thal  I  couU  not  inspire  ! 

It  little  matters  to  recall 

The  hopes  and  fears  and  passions  all, 

Since  first  you  held  my  heart  in  thrall — 

We  know  no  creature  here  is  meant 
To  live  and  die  in  sweet  content ! 

Yet,  dearest,  why  should  I  repine. 

Since  both  our  fates  so  intertwine — 

Mine  in  thy  love,  and  thine  in  mine — 

But  saddest  destiny  to  me 
To  have  thy  love— but  nectr  thee ! 

DOES  THE  HOON  ROTATE  t 

DIAL06UB  BETWEEN  THE  LADT  OF  THE  HOOK  AND  A 
FRACTICAL  ASTRONOMER. 

“Prat  sir,”  says  the  Lady  of  the  Moon, 
“why  have  you  been  staring  at  me  all  this 
evenlog,  through  that  long  tube?  You  had 
better  go  home  to  your  wife, — the  poor  lonely 
woman  1” 

“I  can  assure  you,  Madam,-’  quoth  the 
Afitrimomer,  “beautiful  as  you  are,  it  is  not 
from  gallantry.  I  have  kept  my  eye  on  you 
proftMUmally ;  pray  don’t  be  offended.” 

“I  am  offended,  sir.  Every  time  I  show 
myself  of  a  clear  evening,  there  are  so  many 
quizting  glasses  turned  upon  my  face,— it  is  so 
provt^g  1  I  should  not  care  a  straw  about 
it  if  you  could  learn  anything  new  about  me  or 
about  my  affeirs,  but  I  find  that  you  arc  more 
ignorant  of  my  ways  now  than  some  astronomers 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.” 


“  You  art  beautiful,”  replied  the  Astronomer 
in  a  very  seductive  tone,  “and  I  fancy  you 
know  how  beautiful  you  are !  Your  face  is 
refiected  back,  you  see  yourself  -from  our  ocean 
mirrors.” 

“You  are  getting  saucy,  sir.” 

“  I  am  talking  to  a  coquette.  I  have  watched 
you  in  your  librations, — in  your  tossing  your 
head  back  and  forth.  You  love.  Madam,  to 
display  your  charms  to  us  of  the  Earth.  Some¬ 
times  you  nod  to  show  us  more  of  your  beauti¬ 
ful  forehead,  and  after,  you  look  up,  that  we 
may  see  the  dimple  under  your  chin ;  then, 
turning  slowly  round  you  reveal  the  tip  of  a 
pretty  ear,  and  soon  after,  you  shake  at  us  the 
clustering  curls  on  the  other  bright  check.” 

“  Nonsense  sir ! — If  you  had  any  astronomical 
acumen,” - 

The  Astronomer,  abruptly,  and  in  a  pet : — 

“  Permit  me  to  ask.  Madam,  if  the  great  New¬ 
ton  had  not  very  great  astronomical  acumen.” 

“  What  of  'that,  sir,  so  far  as  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  ?” 

The  Astronomer,  in  a  very  emphatic  man¬ 
ner  :  “  I  never  had  a  thought  which  he  did  not 
think  out.  I  never  advanced  a  principle  which 
he  had  not  elaborated ;  (raising  his  voice) 
“what  do  you  mean  Madam?  no  a.stronomical 
acumen !” 

The  lady  replied  in  a  very  calm  and  musical 
tone.  “  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  don’t  get  angi-y.  If 
I  were  your  wife,  it  might  be  well  to  let  off  a 
little  sharpness  now  and  then  ;  but  it  docs  not 
pay  to  get  angry  with  one  who  don't  care 
whether  you  aie  angry  or  not.  I  am,  sir,  a 
lone  spinster,  and  lead  rather  a  monotonous 
life  of  it ;  so  1  have  come  for  a  familiar  chat.  I 
intend  to  tell  you  of  things  worth  knowing ; — 
things  which  will  quite  set  you  up.’’ 

“  E.xcuse  my  abruptness,  my  dear  Madam.  I 
am  very  sensitive  on  the  score  of  my  astronomical 
reputation.  I  am  now  all  ears," — and  he  bowed 
very  politely. 

The  lady  continued — “  Light  from  me,  if  it  is 
mere  moonshine,  will  make  you  a  little  visible 
star  in  the  a.stronomical  galaxy.  You  spoke 
just  now  of  what  you  very  unpoetically  called 
‘  my  libration,’— just  as  if  I  rocked  back  and 
forth  and  up  and  down!” 

“  Yes,  Madam,  you  do !  we  astronomers  know 
very  well  of  that  habit  of  yours.” 

“Astronomers,  there,  are  much  mistaken. 
I  keep  my  face  directly  to  one  point ;  that  one 
point  is  not  on  your  planet,  sir.  The  earth  has 
no  attraction  for  me !” 

The  Astronomer  replied  with  assured  deliber¬ 
ation,  “  Pardon  me.  Madam ;  we  know  you 
‘  llbrate.’  I  see  more  of  your  face  now,  than  I 
could  see  last  evening.” 

The  Lady — “  How  apt  some  folks  arc  to  be 
mistaken!  The  point,  towards  which  I  keep 
my  face,  is  considerably  distant  from  the  Earth ; 
and  the  Earth  bobs  about  and  around  it  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  see  at  one  time  my  forehead,  then 
my  neck,  now  this  cheek,  (patting  it  with  her 
hand,)  and  then  the  other ;  but  truly,  my  dear 
sir,  I  never  tuni  up  nor  down  ;  I  neither  look 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  (solemnly)  there  is 
a  point  from  which  I  never  take  my  eyes !” 

The  Astronomer  much  perplexed ;  “  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible,  Madam  ?” 

The  Lady  replied  firmly  and  distinctly, 
“  what  I  have  told  you  is  true.” 


“  On  whom  then  do  you  look  so  constantly, 
and  with  such  loving  eyes?” 

The  Lady  a  little  bashfully:  “  I  have  kept  the 
secret  so  long.” 

“  Oh !  pray  tell  me !  do !” 

“  1  can’t  speak  out  plain,”  replied  the  Lady, 
in  a  sweet  whisper;  “just  wait  till  that  cloud 
hides  my  blushes ; — I'll  try  to  give  a  hint. 
Don’t  you  remember  reading  the  calculations 
of  one  Seth  Ward — a  famous  mathematician, 
who  computed  the  central  points  of  circular 
planetary  orbits?  he  almost  found  me  out! 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jeremiah  Horrox,  the 
same  man  who  detected  Venus  on  the  very  lap 
of  the  Sun  ?  He  had  a  sharp  eye  for  flirtations 
among  the  stars ;  and  he  showed  a  point  towards 
which  I  never  cease  to  look, — a  point,  from 
which  whoever  sees  me,  never  doubts  of  my 
constancy,  nor  of  the  uniformity  of  all  my 
goings  and  comings.” 

After  a  pause,  the  Lady  laughed  right  merrily, 
at  which  the  Astronomer  was  much  offended. 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  the  Lady,  “  I  could  not 
help  laughing  when  I  thought  how  completely 
Horrox  exposed  the  secret  of  my  inclinations, 
and  none  of  your  star-gazing  gentry  the  least 
wiser  for  it !” 

I  must  confess.  Madam,  that  you  ai'e  far 
from  being  very  intelligible  to  me.” 

“  I  thought  so,”  said  the  Lady :  “  it  is  all  the 
hint  I  can  give  now,  and  you  must  puzzle  it  out 
for  yourself,  sir.  Come,  I  will  talk  on  some¬ 
thing  that  you  can  understand.  As  I  threw  my 
light  the  other  evening,  on  the  Smithson  Insti¬ 
tute,  (the  building  is  said  by  some  to  look  well 
by  moonlight,)  1  shone  through  the  little  win¬ 
dows  into  the  lecture  room ;  and  I  heard  the 
lecturer — (and  a  grave  man  he  is  too) — tell 
his  audience,  that  I  turned  on  my  axis  once  a 
month.  He  is  mistaken,  sir !’’ 

“  E.vcuse,'’  replied  the  Astronomer,  “  my 
apparent  rudeness  in  contradicting  you;  but 
certainly  you  are  joking!  Don’t  you  turn  on 
your  axis?  You  know  you  do!  you  turn  on 
your  heel  once  a  month  to  have  a  peep  at  all 
the  stars.  1  have  caught  you  now !” 

“  I  did  not  think,”  replied  the  Lady,  with  a 

toss  of  her  head,  “  that  you  were  such  a - ^ 

(what  woi-d  shall  I  use,)— such  a  hard-shell. 
I  have  to  go  round  the  Earth  to  light  up  the 
dark  nights  for  you,  and  I  am  so  used  to  it  that 
it  is  no  effort — none  whatever,  sir.  How  could 
I  get  round  the  Earth  without  letting  all  the 
stare  see  my  face  ?  Do  you  ever  waltz,  sir  ?” 

“  I  confess.  Madam,  that  I  have  waltzed,  on 
certain  occasions,  in  my  younger  days.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it.  I  looked,  and  that  not 
eery  long  ago, — into  a  certain  room  one  ^even¬ 
ing.  Your  partner  was  very  handsome, — a 
bright,  lively,  good  girl,  sir.  You  kept  your  eyes 
on  her  eyes,  studying  astronomy,  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  sir, — convincing  yourself  that  attraction 
is  actually  increased  by  <iccrea.se  of  distance  I” 
The  Astronomer  could  not  help  laughing. 

“  Now  answer  me  this  question,  sir.  If,  when 
you  were  whirling  round  your  partner,  you 
uxFORTrxATEi.Y  turned  on  your  axis,  could  you 
have  kept  all  the  time  face  to  face  with  that 
pretty  girl  ?” 

“Positively  a  new  idea.  Madam!” 

“  Yes,”  continued  the  Lady,  “  and  new  ideas 
are  very  troublesome  at  first ;  pray  tell  me,  sir, 
what  would  be  the  result  if  your  Earth  should 
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leave  6ir  turaiag  oa  ics  axis,  as  it  whirls  around 
the  Sun?” 

The  Astronomer  much  pleased :  “  I  see 
Madam.  It  is  all  plain.  Strange  I  ne^'er 
thought  of  this  before.  The  Earth,  in  that  ciJ-, 
would  keep  one  face  to  the  Sun.” 

“  A  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Lady,  “something  can  be  made 
of  you  1  Now  listen  to  my  confession ;  w  hen  I 
was  very  young  1  set  ray  face  on  one  point, — 
the  Horrox-discovered  point,  sir, — and  I  forgot 
to  rotate.  I  was  firmly  caught.  And  no’v,  in 
my  more  mature  days,  1  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  turning  on  my  heels.  (Impressingly,)  I  am 
content  with  my  tot,  s'l’." 

“  Do  tell  me  more  of  that  time  when  you 
were  caught  and  left  otf  turning  about,  and 
became  fixed  for  life.” 

The  Lady  replied  with  great  dignity  and 
perfect  propriety  :  “  Not  to-night,  sir  ;  I  must 
hang  my  lanthorn  over  other  heads.  Now,  put 
up  your  star-.-eeing  apparatus  and  go  home, 
for  your  wife  is  getting  cross,  and  you  may 
have  a  time  of  it.  I  dearly  Icve  to  see  the  boys 
and  girls  frolicking  together  of  a  In  ight  evening, 
but  my  poor  heart  has  been  sorely  distressed 
when  I  have  looked  into  the  casement  upon  a 
lonely  wife, — her  bu'liand  far  away. — studying 
astronomy. — making  experiments  on  the  theory 
of  pertiirbating  attractions.  Good  night,  sir. 

I  won't  detain  you  a  moment  longer." 

“Good  night.  Madam."  replied  the  Astrono¬ 
mer. 

The  Astronomer  hastened  home,  llis  face 
was  so  brightened  up  by  f/ie  tiew  idea,  that  his 
wife  forgot  to  scold.  After  a  while  the  wife 
e.xclaimed  :  “  What  are  you  walking  round  tli 
cradle  for,  my  dear?  sit  down,  or  you'll  wake 
up  the  baby.” 

“  I'll  sit  dow  n  in  a  moment,  io\  e.  -I  am  work¬ 
ing  out  an  astronomical  problem.  Look  here ; 
I  represent  the  Moon;  I  consider  t  aby  as  the 
Earth ; — wife,  you  are  my  Sun. ' 

“Pooh,  pooh,  you  ought  to  consider  the 
baby  as  your  Son !  How  do  you  succeed  ? 
how  do  you  come  out  ?" 

The  Astronomer  replied  musingly,  as  if  talk¬ 
ing  to  himself ;  “  it  is  so ;  who’d  have  thought 
it  ?  it  is  strange  ;  I  cannot  go  round  that  cradle 
and  face  baby  all  the  time,  if  I  rotate  on  my 
axis.” 

“Husband.  I  could  have  told  you  of  th.rt 
before !  nobody  but  g;reat  astronomers  ever 
believed  that  the  Moon  turns  round  ;  don’t  we 
sec  the  same  side  of  her  every  evening?" 

The  Astronomer  did  not  reply. 

A.'TEU01D. 

'  .  ».♦♦♦♦-< - 

TTIE  KILI<ER  WHALE. 

•  BT  W.  D.,POirmR.  C.  .S.  >.C\Y. 

Ix  Lieutenant  Maury’s  description  of  the 
whale,  he  made  some  remarks  on  a  fish  of  the 
above' species  called  the  kitler.  This  fish  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  “  Porter’s  Journal  of  a  Cruise  m  the 
Pacific.”  Thh  fish  is  so  well  known  to  the  old 
salts  of  the  whaling  trade  and  the  Pacific  cruis¬ 
ers,  that  I  have  always  thought  it  equally  well 
known  to  the  scientific.  Ilaviag  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  .-ittacks 
of  this  fish  on  the  whale,  I  will  ottcrapt  *a  de¬ 
scription  of  it. 

The  killer  is  the  wolf  of  the  ocean,  and  hunts 
in  packs,  and  their  tall  dorsal  fin  can  be  con¬ 
stantly  seen  above  the  water.  This  fish  has 
always  as  a  companion,  but  swimming  deeper, 
the  ttcord-Jish,  and  now  and  then  can  be  seeu 
the  fhark.  On  sighting  their  prey,  which  the 


killer  eecs  at  a  great  distance,  the  pack  gives 
chase  ;  the  unconscious  whale  is  slowly  moving 
near  the  surface,  and  occasionally  spovfting,  as 
it  were  in  sport,  jets  of  water  above  him.  But 
he  now  suddenly  sees  the  “  sea-wolf”  near  him. 
Instinct  at  once  teaches  him  that  on  the  surface 
he  cannot  be  safe,  and,  taking  in  a  long  breath, 
he  flukes  ;  that  is,  dives.  But  there  has  been 
another  enemy  watching  him  from  the  depths 
below,  the  “  sword-fish,”  which  now  darts  at 
him  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  and  perforates 
the  whale  beneath  with  his  long  and  spear-like 
nose.  This  sends  him  at  once  to  the  surface ; 
here  he  again  meets  with  his  enemy,  the 
“  killer but  r.s  yet  they  are  afraid  to  approach 
him.  The  whale  now  liegins  to  see  the  extent 
of  his  danger,  and  for  a  time  merely  lashes  the 
water  with  his  ponderous  fluke.  lie  soon  tires 
of  this,  and  remains  for  a  short  time  at  rest ; 
the  pack  now  approach  him,  and  be  seeks  safety 
in  flight.  But  what  can  he  do?  The  poor 
whale  has  a  hump  on  his  back,  and  steers 
unsteadily,  while  the  killer's  tail  and  stiff  fin 
steady  him  on  his  course.  Nearer  and  nearer 
approaches  the  pack  to  their  victim ;  again  he 
takes  a  long  breath  and  dives.  The  sword-fish 
has  steadily  kept  him  in  view ;  he  too  has  a  tall 
tin  and  long,  slender,  propelling  tail ;  and 
while  it  is  an  efl'ort  to  the  whale  to  increase  his 
speed,  it  is  but  play  to  the  sword-fish,  which 
again  darts  and  perforates  his  prey,  and  sends 
the  wounded  whale  again  to  the  surface.  The 
race  again  commences,  but  this  time  with  dimin¬ 
ished  speed,  the  killers  having  separated  to 
watch  the  rise  of  the  whale,  who,  finding  his 
enemies  in  every  direction,  courses  in  a  circle, 
and  again  makes  a  third,  and  sometimes  a  fourth, 
attempt  to  escape  by  diving,  but  is  always  met 
by  the  terrible  spike  of  the  swerd-fish.  He  at 
last,  weal:,  exliausted,  and  dispirited,  returns  to 
the  surface,  where  he  again  attempts  escape  by 
flight. 

Streams  of  'olood  mark  his  course ;  his  ene¬ 
mies  still  follow  steadily  after  him,  until  he 
stops  and  begins  to  lash  and  make  the  ocean 
foam  around  him  ;  but  now  large  streams  of  his 
life-blood  are  pouring  out,  and  he  is  only  increas-  j 
ing  his  weakness  by  the  e.xertlon,  and  merely  I 
lasliing  aiuid-st  his  own  gore.  Tired,  exhausted, 
and  f.iiut,  he  rolls  over.  The  deep  red  streaks 
of  blood  flowing  from  large  orifices  in  his  white 
belly  can  now  be  distinctly  seen.  The  hungry 
pack  now  close,  and  one  more  Ixild  than  the 
rest  seizes  him  near  the  throat,  and  tears  aw  ay 
the  white  .skin  and  fat ;  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
bellows  with  pain.  This  is  generally  the  signal 
for  a  combined  attack.  His  tongue  is  seized 
and  torn  from  his  mouth  ;  so  are  his  eyes  from 
their  sockets.  The  sword-fidi  now  rises  to  tne 
surface,  and  his  tall,  spar-like  protuberance  is 
seen  projecting  over  the  body  of  the  whale ;  the 
sharlu  also  close  in,  and  feed  on  the  fat  rejected 
by  the  killers.  In  this  state  the  whale  makes 
a  few  dying  struggles.  The  feast  now  commen¬ 
ces  and  continues  until  the  fat  and  sufficient 
flesh  is  stripped  off  to  cause  the  carcase  to  be¬ 
come  too  heavy  to  float  on  the  surface  and  sinks. 
The  shark  is  left  to  enjoy  his  few  streaks  of  fat, 
while  the  kilLi  pack,  accompanied  by  the  com¬ 
panion.  the  sword-fish,  rove  again  the  broad 
ocean  to  seek  another  leviathan  of  the  great 
deep. 


A  TEMPEKANTE  paper  extending  its  views  into 
the  region  of  tobacco,  exclaims: — “What  a 
splendid  figure  the  apostle  Paul  would  have 
made,  bad  be  gone  about  co  proclaim  the  sub¬ 
lime  truth  of  Christianity  with  a  quid  of  tobacco 
and  a  long  nine  in  his  mouth  t’*' 

- . — 

Cuba. — That  Cuba  will  be  added  to  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  says  the  London 
Shipping  List,  we  consider  a  matter  of  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and,  setting  aside  the  policy  of  the 
question,  it  will  be  a  fortunate  event  for  civili¬ 
zation  and  hiunanity. 


BI.E3SING8  on  the  the  man  who  owned  the 
land,  that  raised  the  com,  that  fed  the  goose, 
that  bore  the  quill,  that  made  the  pen,  that 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence — a  gem 
toast. 


SEATIIVO  THE  PARISH. 

BT  SIBA  SUITB. 

“  Order  is  HeaTen’ii  first  Uw  ;  and  this  confess’d, 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

So  THOCGHT  the  good  people  of  the  old  town 
of  Brookhaven  about  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  when  they  enacted  the  law  for  seating  the 
parish  at  church.  Do  any  of  our  distant  readers 
want  information  as  to  the  locality  and  geogra¬ 
phy  of  Brookhaven,  we  may  as  well  premise  in 
the  outset,  that  it  is  on  Long  Island,  some  sixty 
miles  or  so  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is 
the  largest  town  in  territory  in  Suffolk  County, 
containing  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  acres, 
and  stretching  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
island.  It  contains  seven  or  eight  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  who  are  distributed  in  several  villages 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  and  the  Alantic, 
while  the  middle  portions  of  the  town  still  re¬ 
main  covered  with  pine  forests,  abounding  with 
deer  and  other  wild  game. 

The  early  settlers  of  this  part  of  Long  Island 
were  mostly  from  New  England,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  still  retain  much  of  the  primitive  Puritan 
character  of  their  forefathers.  A  company  from 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  commenced  a  settlement 
in  Brookhaven  as  early  as  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five  ;  End  in  ten  years  the  settlement  had 
increased  so  much,  that  they  called  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  to  come  and  reside  among  them. 
Their  choice  of  pastor  was,  of  course,  from  the 
good  old  Pilgrim  stock :  for  where  else  could 
ihey  go  ?  There  was  no  other  race  among  men 
or  under  heaven,  according  to  their  idjjas, 
“  whereby  they  could  b?  saved.’’  Accordingly, 

I  they  settled  as  their  first  minister.  Rev.  Nathan 
Brewster,  a  grandson  of  Elder  William  Brew¬ 
ster,  u'ho  came  over  in  the  May  Flower.. 

Thus  having  proved  the  origin  of  the  good 
people  of  Brookhaven,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  were  not  only  a  pious  people, 
a  church-going  people,  but  also  great  lovers  of 
order  and  decorum.  Happily  so  important  » 
conclusion  does  not  rest  for  its  authority  on  mere 
inference  alone ;  it  is  sustained  by  ample  and 
positive  proof  in  the  shape  of  duly  authenticated 
records. 

Like  most  new  and  remote  settlements,  the 
ton-n  might,  for  some  time,  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  independent  democracy.  The  people  met 
together  in  a  body,  and  adopted  rules,  and  made 
laws,  and  elected  m.vgistrates  and  other  officers, 
to  see  the  laws  properly  executed.  Their  atten¬ 
dance  at  church,  also,  was,  for  many  years, 
conducted  very  much  on  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple.  Indeed  this  is  most  usually  the  case  with 
churches  In  all  new  settlements.  The  meeting¬ 
house,  08  well  as  the  nation,  experiences  its 
revolution,  and  in  the  progress  of  society,  passes 
through  all  the  regular  forms  of  government. 

It  1^  its  period  of  pure  democracy ;  when  thr^ 
temple  Is  a  humble,  unfinished  structure,  with 
open  doors  and  windows,  and  the  people  come 
and  go  at  all  time  during  the  hours  of  worship, 
as  best  suits  their  pleasure.  Then  it  is,  that  the 
congregation  mt  on  stoat  longitudinal  planks 
supported  by  blocks  of  wood,  and  on  transverse 
boards  resting  on  the  aforesaid  planks.  These 
planks  and  boards  being  common  property, 
vested  in  the  body  politic,  the  respective  seats, 
on  the  Sabbath,  are  seized  and  rif^tfullj  held, 
like  a  newly  discovered  country,  by  the  first 
occupant ;  thus  affording  a  practical  illustratimi 
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at  the  same  time  both  of  their  political  and 
religious  faith,  viz : — that  the  people  of  the 
parish  are  all  equal,  and  that  God  is  no  re¬ 
specter  of  persons. 

In  progress  of  time,  the  meeting-house  glides 
naturally  into  the  aristocratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Wealth  has  begun  to  make  distinctions 
in  society.  A  better  building  is  erected,  or  the 
old  one  repaired  and  put  in  a  condition  more 
suitable  to  the  times.  Permanent  fixtures  take 
the  place  of  the  loose  planks  and  boards,  and 
low  partition  walls  divide  the  floor  into  distinct 
compartments.  This  revolution  has  been 
brought  on  and  carried  out  by  the  wealth  of  the 
few  who  had  the  means  to  sustain  it,  and  they 
in  return  receive  the  honors  and  distinctiens 
usually  bestowed  on  the  successful  leadei-s  of 
a  revolution.  The  many  look  up  to  them  with 
reverence,  and  stand  back  and  give  place  to 
them  whenever  they  appear.  The  afifairs  of  the 
meeting-house  are  now  principally  under  their 
management  and  control,  and  having  taken 
possession  of  the  most  honorable  seats,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  most  respectable  among  the  mass 
should  take  the  seats  of  the  next  highest  grade, 
the  remainder  of  the  house  is  left  free  for  pro¬ 
miscuous  occupation. 

Years  pass  on ;  and  by  the  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  numbers,  the 
society  becomes  ripe  for  another  revolution. 
Then  perhaps  comes  on  a  sort  of  constitutional 
government,  not  unlike  that  of  our  great  Repub¬ 
lican  Union.  A  tasteful  and  costly  church  is 
erected,  and  the  snug  and  elegant  family  pew 
succeeds  to  the  former  rude  compartments.  Each 
pew,  like  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  is 
governed  by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  has 
entire  control  over  all  matters  of  its  internal 
police,  subject,  however,  at  all  times,  to  the 
general  and  common  l.aws  of  the  society. 

The  illustration  of  our  subject,  drawn  from 
the  history  of  the  good  old  tov.n  of  Brookhaven, 
is  derived  from  that  period  when  the  meeting¬ 
house  was  undergoing  a  change  from  a  demo¬ 
cratic  to  an  aristocratic  form  of  government. 
The  building  had  been  much  improved,  mainly 
by  the  generous  liberality  of  Colonel  Smith, 
who  had  poured  out  his  treasure  like  water,  to 
accomplish  so  laudable  an  object.  By  the 
thorough  renovation  it  underwent  at  this  time, 
including  the  applications  of  yellow  ochre  and 
oil,  and  the  change  of  loose  planks  and  boards 
for  permanent  seats,  the  meeting-house  was 
much  modernized,  and  exhibited  a  very  respect¬ 
able  appearance.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  stood 
a  large  table  of  about  twelve  feet  by  four,  j 
around  which,  on  communion  days,  the  church 
gathered  to  partake  of  the  supper.  At  the 
regular  Sabbath  services,  the  upper  members  of 
the  parish,  including,  of  course.  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  family,  seated  themselves  at  the  table, 
as  being  the  most  honorable  seat,  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  convenience  it 
afforded  as  a  resting-place  for  psalm-books  and 
psalters.  The  rest  of  the  floor  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  was  divided  into  flfteen  different  apart¬ 
ments,  of  an  oblong,  bed-room  sort  of  size  and 
shape,  which  were  denominated  pews. 

But  it  is  hard  to  bring  the  mass  of  community 
to  adopt  great  changes  or  innovations  in  govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  habits  of  society.  When  our  excel¬ 
lent  federal  Constitution  was  framed,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  a  majority  of  the  people  of  all 
Uie  States  could  be  induced  to  fall  in  with  it, 


and  receive  it  as  their  form  of  government.  So 
it  was  with  the  parish  of  Brookhaven.  They 
had  been  accustomed,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
sit  promiscuously  in  all  parts  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  wherever  they  pleased,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  parish,  to  break  over  the  old  habit. 
The  society  had  become  numerous,  and  con¬ 
tained  many  noisy  and  roguish  boys,  and  not  a 
few  thoughtless  and  frolicking  young  men. 
Scenes  of  indecorum  and  confusion  occurred 
almost  every  Sabbath,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  more  sober  part  of  the  congregation,  and 
sometimes  to  the  interruption  of  the  ceremonial 
of  worship. 

At  last  good  Parson  Phillips  had  to  stop  short 
one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon.  He  stood 
silent  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  looking  sternly 
at  pews  number  four  and  six,  and  then,  shaking 
his  finger  solemnly  in  that  direction,  be  said  ; 

“  If  the  boys  in  pew  number  four  will  stop 
that  crowding  and  shuflfiing  their  feet,  and  the 
young  men  in  pew  number  six  will  cease  their 
whispering  with  the  young  women,  the  sermon 
can  go  on ;  if  not,  not.” 

The  whole  congregation  looked  thunder¬ 
struck.  The  old  men  turned  their  heads 
towards  the  two  pews,  and  then  towards  the 
minister,  and  then  towards  the  pews  again. 
Deacon  Jones,  coloring  with  indignation,  rose 
on  his  feet,  and  glanced  round  with  a  look  of 
awful  rebuke  upon  pew  number  six ;  and  Mr. 
Wiggleworth,  who  was  seated  at  the  table,  went 
directly  into  pew  number  four,  and  seizing  two 
of  the  boys  by  the  shoulders  in  the  thickest  of 
the  crowd,  dragged  them  out  of  the  pew,  and 
set  them  down  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs. 
These  decided  demonstrations  in  favor  of  good 
order  were  not  without  their  influence,  and  the 
services  again  proceeded  without  any  material 
interruption  Hill  the  close.  When  Paii-on  Phil¬ 
lips  was  about  to  pronounce  the  benediction. 
Deacon  Jones  w  as  observed  to  rise  sooner  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  do,  and  before  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  ;  and  he  was  observed, 
also,  to  stand,  during  that  ceremony,  with  his 
back  to  the  minister,  and  looking  round  upon 
the  audience,  a  thing  which  he  was  never  seen 
to  do  before.  The  congregation,  therefore,  were 
prepared  to  expect  something  out  of  the  usual 
course,  from  Deacon  Jones.  As  soon  as  the 
amen  had  dropped  from  the  minister's  lips,  the 
Deacon  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  began  to 
address  the  audience. 

“I  think,”  said  he,  “  the  scenes  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  here  to-day,  as  well  as  on  several  Sab¬ 
baths  heretofore,  admonish  us  that  we  have  a 
duty  to  perform  which  has  been  too  long  neg¬ 
lected.  If  we  have  any  regard  for  our  character 
as  an  orderly  and  well-behaved  people  ;  if  we 
have  any  respect  for  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
holy  religion  we  profess,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  took  a  decided  stand,  and  adopted  some 
strong  measures  to  secure  order  and  decorum 
during  the  hours  of  public  worship.  I  feel 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  invite  a  general 
meeting  to  be  held  at  this  place  to-morrow,  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  And  I  hope 
that  all  the  heads  of  families  in  town,  and  all 
who  vote  and  pay  taxes,  will  meet  here  to-mor¬ 
row  at  ten  o’clock  for  this  purpose.” 

Colonel  Smith  spoke,  and  said  he  approved  of 
the  suggestion  of  Deacon  Jones,  and  hoped 
there  would  be  a  general  attendance.  The 


congregation  then  dispersed,  some  moving 
silently  and  thoughtfully  homeward,  and  some 
loitering  by  the  way  and  leaning  over  the 
fences,  in  companies  of  three  or  four  together, 
and  discussing  earnestly  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  proposing  plans  to  be  presented  at  the 
meeting  to-morrow. 

Punctually  at  ten  o’clock,  the  next  day,  there 
was  a  very  general  gathering  of  the  inhabitants 
at  the  meeting-house.  On  motion  of  Deacon 
Jones,  Colonel  Smith  was  unanimously  appoint¬ 
ed  ••  moderator,”  or  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  on  assuming  the  chair,  he  stated  in  a  few 
pertinent  remarks,  the  general  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  said  they  were  now  ready  to  hear 
any  observations  or  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
A  minute  or  two  passed  in  perfect  silence,  and 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  rise.  At  last,  the 
chairman  said,  perhaps  ’Squire  Tallmadge 
would  favor  the  meeting  with  his  views  of  the 
matter.  The  eyes  of  all  were  now  turned  toward 
'Squire  Tallmadge,  who,  after  a  little  pause, 
rose  slowly,  and  addressed  the  chair  as  follows. 

“  For  one,  Mr.  Moderator,  1  feel  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  met ; 
and  for  one,  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  strong 
measures  to  remedy  the  evil,  which  has  been  so 
common  of  late.  The  evil  is  gi'eat,  and  must 
be  corrected.  We  had  a  specimen  yesterday  of 
the  noise  and  indecorum,  which  sometimes  inter¬ 
rupts  the  course  of  worship.  And  that  is  not 
all,  nor  the  worst  of  it.  The  young  men  and 
the  boys  have  got  in  the  habit  of  going  in  caily 
sometimes,  before  services  begin,  and  crowding 
into  the  best  seats,  and  occupying  the  chairs 
round  the,  table  ;  so  that  the  older  people,  the 
pillars  of  the  church,  and  those  who  bear  most 
of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  gospel,  have  to 
go  into  the  back  seats  or  stow  themselves  round 
in  the  corners,  wherever  they  can  find  a  chance* 
This  is  the  difficulty,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
remedy  would  lie  in  some  entirely  new  arrange¬ 
ment  for  seating  the  parish.  I  think  the  in¬ 
habitants  should  be  properly  divided  into  classes, 
and  each  class  assigned  to  a  ditferent  pew,  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  rank  and  respectability  of 
each  class,  and  the  respective  proportions  they 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  gospel.” 

As  'Squire  Tallmadge  sat  down,  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth  and  Doctor  Wetmore  rose  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  The  chair  finally  decided  that  Mr. 
Wigglcsworth  had  the  fioor,  whereupon  Mr. 
AVigglesworth  made  the  following  remarks. 

“  Mr.  Moderator ;  I  agree  with  all  that 
'Squire  Tallmadge  has  said,  exactly  ;  only  I  don’t 
think  he’s  stated  the  audacious  conduct  half 
strong  enough.  I  think,  if  the  young  men  have 
courting  to  do,  they  should  do  it  at  home,  and 
not  in  church.  Why,  Mr.  Moderator,  I’ve  seen 
a  young  man,  that  1  won’t  call  by  nam(^  now, 
though  he’s  here  in  this  meeting,  set  with  his 
arm  round  the  girl  that  sot  next  to  him  half 
sermon  time.”  Here  the  heads  of  the  audience 
were  turned  in  various  directions,  ’till  their  eyes 
rested  on  four  or  five  young  me*,  who,  with  un¬ 
usual  modesty,  had  taken  some  of  the  back  seats, 
and  one  of  whom  was  observed  to  color  deeply. 

“  I  think,”  continued  Mr.  Wigglcsworth, 
“  the  people  at  church  ought  to  be  sifted  out, 
and  divided,  each  sort  by  itself.  What’s  the 
use  of  having  these  ’ere  pews,  if  it  aint  to  divide 
the  people  into  them  according  to  their  sorts? 
I  have  a  calf-pen  and  a  sheep-pen  in  my  barn¬ 
yard,  and  I  put  the  calves  into  one  and  the 
sheep  into  ’tother,  and  then  I  put  the  bars  up) 
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and  don’t  let  ’em  run  back  and  forth  into  each 
other’s  pen,  jest  as  they  are  a  mind  to.  I’ve  no 
more  to  say,  Mr.  Moderator,  only  I  hope  now 
we’ve  begun,  we  shall  make  thorough  work  of 
it.” 

Doctor  Wetmore  then  rose,  and  made  a  few 
remarks.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  'Squire  Tallmadge.  He  had 
witnessed  the  evils  complained  of,  and  had  been 
mortified  by  them  a  good  many  times ;  and  he 
believed  the  proper  remedy  would  be,  as  ’Squire 
Tallmadge  suggested,  in  some  thorough  change 
and  some  regular  system,  with  regard  to  seat¬ 
ing  the  parish  at  church.  He  would  move,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  trustees, 
or  select  men  of  the  town,  and  that  they  be  re¬ 
quested  to  draw  up  an  ordinance,  to  be  adopted 
as  a  town  law,  for  seating  the  people  in  a  proper 
and  orderly  manner  at  church,  according  to  their 
prop<;r  rank,  and  also  having  special  reference 
to  the  sums  contributed  by  each  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel. 

Mr.  Wigglcsworth  seconded  the  motion,'  and 
it  was  put  and  carried  unanimously.  Deacon 
Jones  then  moved  that  the  trustees  be  requested 
to  give  thorough  attention  to  the  work  the  pre¬ 
sent  week,  and  bring  their  ordinance  in  the 
next  Sabbath  morning,  and  have  it  read  from 
the  pulpit,  and  go  into  immediate  operation. 
This  motion  was  also  seconded  and  carried 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

This  week  was  an  anxious  week  at  Brook- 
haven,  and  one  on  which  an  unusual  amount  of 
talking  was  done.  The  subject  was  canvassed 
and  discussed  in  every  possible  shape  by  all 
classes  and  in  all  families.  The  old  ladies  were 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  more  quiet  and 
orderly  meetings,  and  the  young  ladies  were  in 
fidgets  to  know  where  they  were  to  sit.  Several 
persons  came  forward  with  surprising  liberality 
during  this  week,  and  added  ten,  fifteen,  and 
some  as  high  as  twenty  shillings,  to  their  annual 
subscription,  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

At  last,  the  important  Sunday  morning  came 
round.  It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  and  the 
people  went  uncommonly  early  to  church,  and 
the  meeting-house  was  fuller  than  it  had  been 
seen  for  many  months  before.  None,  however, 
seemed  disposed  to  take  seats  as  they  entered, 
and  all  were  standing,  when  Parson  Phillips 
came  in.  When  the  reverend  gentleman  came 
up  to  the  pulpit,  the  chairman  of  the  trustees 
handed  him  the  ordinance,  and  requested  him 
to  read  it  from  the  pulpit,  in  order  that  the 
parish  might  be  seated  accordingly  before  the 
services  commenced. 

Parson  Phillips  accordingly  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  unfolded  the  paper,  and  while  the 
whole  congregation  stood  in  profound  silence, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker,  he  read  as 
follows. 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Brookhaven, 
August  6,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
three  ;  Whereas,  there  hath  been  several  rude 
actions  of  late  happened  in  our  church  by  rea¬ 
son  of  people  not  teing  seated,  which  is  much 
to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  discouragement 
of  virtue  ;  For  preventing  the  like  again,  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  inhabitants  be  seated  after  the 
manner  and  form  following:  All  freeholders 
that  have  or  shall  subscribe  within  a  month  to 
pay  forty  shillings  to  Mr.  Phillips  towards  his 
salary  shall  be  seated  at  the  table,  and  that  no 
women  are  permitted  to  set  there,  e.xcept  Col¬ 
onel  Smiths’  lady,  nor  any  women  kind ;  And 
that  the  President  for  the  time  being  shalL  sit 
in  the  right-hand  seat  under  the  pulpit,  and  the 
clerk  on  the  left ;  the  trustees  in  the  front  scat, 


and  the  Justices  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  to  be  seated  at  the  table,  whether  they  pay 
forty  shillings  or  less.  And  the  pew  number 
one,  all  such  persons  as  have  or  shall  subscribe 
twenty  shillings ;  and  the  pew  number  two,  such 
as  subscribe  to  pay  fifteen  shillings ;  in  pew 
number  three,  such  as  subscribe  to  pay  ten 
shillings ;  number  four,  eight  shillings ;  number 
five,  twelve  shillings ;  number  six,  nine  shillings ; 
number  seven,  for  the  young  men  ;  number 
eight,  for  the  boys ;  numwr  nine,  for  ministers’ 
widows  and  wives ;  and  for  those  women  whos^ 
husbands  pay  forty  shillings,  to  sit  according  to 
their  age  :  number  eleven,  for  those  men’s  wives 
that  pay  from  twenty  to  fifteen  shilling.  The 
alley  fronting  the  pews  to  be  for  suA  maids 
whose  parents  or  selves  shall  subscribe,  for  two, 
six  shillings;  number  twelve,  for  those  men’s 
wives  who  pay  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings ; 
number  thirteen,  for  maids ;  number  fourteen, 
for  girls ;  and  number  fifteen,  for  any.  Captain 
Clark  and  Joseph  Tooker  to  settle  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  according  to  the  above  order.” 

When  the  reading  was  finished.  Captain  Clark 
and  Mr.  Tooker  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their 
office ;  and  after  about  an  hour’s  marching  and 
counter-marching,  and  whispering,  and  pulling 
and  hauling,  and  referring  to  the  parish  sub¬ 
scription  books,  the  congregation  was  seated, 
quiet  was  restored,  and  the  services  of  the  day 
were  performed  without  interruption.  The  next 
Sabbath,  each  one  knew  his  own  place,  and  the 
new  order  of  things  was  found  to  work  well, 
and  answered  a  good  purpose  for  many  long 
years  after  that,  ’till  in  the  progress  of  human 
events  the  parish  became  ripe  for  another 
reform. 

- >->••>«-■ - 

SOURCES  OP  NUTRI^IENT. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  for  all 
the  great  stores  of  nutriment  which  the  Earth 
affords,  we,  that  is  men  and  animals,  are  in¬ 
debted  solely  to  the  Vegetable  World.  Animals 
only  consume  the  elaborate  stores.  Plants  are 
the  only  Producers.  This  will  be  perfectly  clear 
by  a  momentary  glance  at  the  first  period  in 
the  history  of  Organic  Life. 

We  find  at  the  base  of  all  production  those 
gi-cat  inorganic  masses,  fluids,  and  gases,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  we  call  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
This  great  reservoir,  though  wholly  without 
organism,  or  life,  in  itself,  yet  furnishes  material 
for  the  production  of  all  organism,  lend  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  life.  But  had  the  Animal  Kingdom 
followed  in  close  succession,  or  been  created  in 
immediate  contact  with  this,  every  individual 
composing  it  must  have  perished  for  want  of 
food.  But,  with  the  careful  provision  of  a  wise 
and  benevolent  Providence,  the  Kingdom  of 
Plants  supervened — the  relations  are  harmo¬ 
nized  ;  and  the  order  is  complete. 

Vegetables  alone  have  the  power  of  changing 
crude  mineral  matter  into  organic  substance. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  admixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  mingled 
with  several  of  the  earthy  elements.  Nitrogen 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  their  vital  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  several  of  their  products;  but  it  is  never 
fixed  in  the  living  structure.  These  few  ele¬ 
ments,  by  processes  which  chemistry  can  neither 
imitate  nor  very  clearly  explain,  arc  converted 
into  their  own  substance,  which  is  composed  of 
organic  tissues.  This  refined  material,  being 
thus  elaborated,  furnishes  food  for  animals. 
Nor  do  the  habits  of  the  Camicori  militate  in 
the  least  against  this  law ;  for  they  only  take 
their  food  elaborated  by  a  second  process  of' 
organic  a-ssimilation. 


A  very  large  portion  of  vegetable  nutriment 
is  abstracted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  air ;  and  hence  the  atmosphere  has  been 
called,  by  certain  writers  on  this  subject,  the 
great  storehouse  and  universal  granary  of  the 
organic  world.  But  we  find  by  analysis,  and 
especially  by  the  process  of  burning,  that  plants 
are  composed,  not  only  of  the  so-called  organic 
elements,  which  are  abstracted  from  the  air ; 
but  they  also  deposit  ashes,  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  earthy  elements  that  enter  into 
their  composition.  And  those  are  not  less  essen¬ 
tial  than  the  others  in  their  relation  to  food 
for  no  bony  structure  can  either  be  formed  or 
preserved,  unless  they  enter  into  the  constituents 
of  the  nutriment  from  which  they  are  to  be 
elaborated.  The  sources  of  nutriment,  then,  are 
contained  in  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  air  f 
and  Plants,  by  their  mediate  capacity,  in  the 
power  of  digesting  such  substances,  preserve  the 
true  order  of  life,  and  maintain  the  ascending 
scale  of  prognmive  refinement,  which  is  the 
great  law  of  all  being.  o. 

- - 

[lNVE>niON  is  a  characteristic  of  the  American  people  ; 
and  here,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  will  invention  grow 
up  into  a  science.  The  following  ap{  eal  oi  an  inventor  to  his 
brother  inventors  will  be  read  with  interest : — Ed.  Mao  ] 

THE  DIGMTY  OP  IWENTIOY. 

I.NVEXTOKs! — One  of  the  objects  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Magazine  is  to  promote  your  in¬ 
terests,  and  you  are  therefore  bound  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  the 
interest  of  the  race. 

It  is  to  the  inventors  as  a  ciass  that  the  world  ® 

is  indebted  for  everything  which  makes  life 
desirable,  except  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and 
for  the  knowledge  of  that,  the  world  is  indebted 
to  inventors.  Man  could  not  be  elevated  above 
the  brute  creation,  nor  even  outlive  his  infancy 
but  for  the  aid  of  invention  ;  and  as  that  ad¬ 
vances  he  advances  in  civilization  ;  notone  jot 
faster.  We  live  in  the  fastest  age  the  world 
ever  saw,  and  the  American  people  are  the  fast¬ 
est  people  in  the  world,  because  this  is  the  age 
of  invention,  and  we  are  an  inventive  people. 

It  is  truly  said  that  “  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,”  and  America  has  practiced  on  the 
precept  from  necessity. 

Shall  she  now  stop  ?  Have  we  no  more  ne¬ 
cessity  ?  When  invention  ceases  the  world  will 
stand  still.  God  created  all  things,  but  he  did 
not,  (when  he  spoke  the  world  and  all  things 
therein  into  existence.)  make  all  the  combina¬ 
tions.  He  left  those  for  man  to  do,  and  he- 
must  fulfill  his  destiny.  Man  must  improve 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically;  and  to  do- 
that,  he  must  improve  in  science  and  art.  The 
various  combinations  of  these  two  constitute 
invention.  In  other  words,  knowledge  and 
skill  must  be  combined  to  produce  invention 
neither  of  these  came  by  intuition.  They  are 
only  acquired  by  study  and  labor.  It  is  not 
work  alone  that  will  accomplish  the  end  of  our 
creation.  We  must  read  and  think,  and  write 
too,  when  he  can,  if  we  would  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  is  not  less  than  half  of  the  capital 
necessary  for  our  purpose  as  inventors. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  progression,  inventors 
want  an  organ  of  the  press,  through  which  we 
can  learn  what  is  doing — through  which  we  cam 
speak  to  each  other,  and  to  the  world — through 
which  we  can  be  heard  without  paying  “  black 
mail,”  and  through  which  we  can  not  only 
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asaert,  but  alao  establish  our  rightful  claim  to 
priority  as  a  useful  class  amongst  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  classes  in  the  human  race. 

Although  the  world  does  not  in  so  many 
words  award  to  us  this  preference,  yet  they  vir¬ 
tually  do  by  their  acts.  Any  important  new 
invention  is  hailed  by  all  classes  as  a  benefit 
conferred  upon  all.  It  is  sounded  through  the 
papers ;  made  a  theme  of  conversation,  and  a 
boast  to  the  country  producing  it.  It  is  sought 
after  for  use  or  profit,  and  it  lives  for  years  and 
centuries  after  the  ashes  of  the  poor  inventor 
have  mingled  with  their  kindred  dust.  la  this, 
the  world  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  in¬ 
ventors  as  a  class.  Their  works  eventually 
obtain  the  meed  of  praise  which  belongs  to  the 
inventors,  and  to  them  alone,  and  they  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it  whilst  they  are  alive  to 
enjoy  it.  Of  the  profits  or  emoluments  of  their 
productions  they  have  little  eaongh,  whilst  the 
country  is  enriched  by  them.  It  is  therefore  no 
great  boon  to  ask.  no  temerity  to  demand,  that 
they  have  their  proper  rank  in  tociety,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  that  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 

The  appearance  of  the  United  ST.iiEs  Mao.v- 
ziNE  is  hailed  by  inventors  with  uo  ordinary 
pleasure,  since  they  learn  that  a  portion  of  its 
well  filled  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  .science 
of  invention  and  the  highest  branches  of  me¬ 
chanics,  and  will  afford  inventors  a  valuable 
medium  of  communication  with  each  other,  and 
an  opportunity  to  place  themselves  and  their 
works  in  a  proper  position  before  the  world. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  considered  degrading 
to  be  called  an  inventor.  It  conveyed  the  idea  j 
of  a  seeker  after  perpetual  motion  !  An  in¬ 
ventor  ranked  with  an  alchymist !  The  term  ’ 
was  softened  down  to  “  an  ingenious  man."  Now 
thousands  are  striving  to  obtain  the  title  as  a  j 
mark  of  some  little  distinction. 

Alchymy  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  science 
called  chemistry.  Shall  not  invention  assume 
the  rank  of  a  science?  Are  there  no  funda¬ 
mental  principles  involved  on  which  such  a 
science  can  be  based  ?  Are  there  not  fixed  rules 
of  practice  in  the  minds  of  some  inventors  on 
which  they  act.  and  with  uniform  success  too? 
Shall  music  take  its  place  among  the  sciences 
and  have  its  professors  and  its  rules  of  composi¬ 
tion,  while  invention,  which  gives  the  entire 
motive  power  of  the  world  and  all  the  means 
and  instruments  to  develop  other  sciences,  shall 
be  esteemed  a  mere  hap-hazard,  accidental, 
come-by-chance,  indefinable,  something,  without 
principles,  or  order,  or  rule,  or  anything  else 
but  a  name,  and  even  that  of  rather  doubtful 
dignity  ? 

It  is  time  for  real  inventors  to  wake  up,  and 
to  command  respect.  To  do  this,  the  press,  the 
all  powerful  press,  their  own  invention,  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people,  and  by  per¬ 
severance,  a  quality  possessed  by  no  class  of 
men  to  so  great  a  degree  as  inventors,  the  end 
will  Ije  accomplished.  Son. 

- - 

A  FitiEN'D  of  ours  has  invented  a  capital  way 
to  prevent  the  smell  of  cooking  in  a  house.  It 
is  to  have  nothing  for  breakfast,  and  warm  it 
over  for  dinner  and  snpper. 

- - 

Wht  is  a  dinner  like  spring?  Because  a 
single  swallow  never  makes  it. 


THE  WAR  OF  ISia. 

TUREATENED  ATTACK  UPON  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

One  day  during  the  last  war,  opposite  the 
Portsmouth  harbor  and  about  three  miles  from 
the  shore,  lay  a  black  frigate  at  anchor,  and  the 
continual  motion  on  its  decks  as  seen  with  the 
aid  of  a  glass  from  land,  betokened  that  sc^me 
event  of  unusual  interest  was  soon  to  occur. 
Although  it  showed  no  colors,  it  required  an 
eye  of  but  little  experience  in  naval  matters  to 
I  decide  that  it  was  Engli.sh.  What  could  be  its 
object  was  a  mystery.  Its  wooden  walls  effec¬ 
tually  concealed  it  from  many  w  ho  watched  it 
anxiously  from  the  shore,  and  when,  during  the 
day,  it  was  joined  by  another  vessel  of  the  same 
class,  and  a  heavy  man  of  war,  not  a  little 
excitement  was  created  among  those  who  lived 
near  the  water. 

Toward  Portsmouth  the  enemy  had  often  cast 
longing  glances.  It  was  the  key  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  the  western  part  of  Maine,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world, 
where  a  navy,  without  losing  a  spar,  might  ride 
out  a  tempest,  it  held  in  their  eyes  a  place  of  no 
mean  importance. 

But  the  iron  teeth  that  grinned  on  the  forts  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  had  hitherto  I>cen 
an  effectual  check  upon  their  courage.  Besides, 
several  thousand  well  trained  soldiers  had  been 
collected  there,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack, 
a  id  whole  companies  of  volunteers  were  daily 
arriving  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  State, 
and  even  from  the  Green  Mountains,  panting 
with  a  desire  for  the  conflict.  Portsmouth  was 
under  martial  law.  Its  rope-walks,  school- 
houses  and  churches  were  crowded  with  the 
bone  nud  muscle  of  New  England,  all  determined 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
shore  was  walked  for  miles,  night  and  day,  by 
a  corps  of  sentinels,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  guard  against  surprise. 

A  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  war  ships 
soon  reached  the  town.  The  tall  flag  staff  that 
had  been  placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  was  watched  from  the  steeples,  was  seen  to 
have  been  inclined  toward  the  sea,  which  was 
the  signal  of  danger  agreed  upon.  And  when 
I  the  sun  went  down,  not  knowing  how  imminent 
it  might  be,  the  excitement  that  filled  the  place 
was  trem3udous.  There  was  mounting  in  hot 
hasste,  and  coursers  dashed  through  the  streets 
like  the  wind.  Every  cart  and  carriage  was  busy 
in  removing  the  women  and  valuables  to  a 
station  of  security,  and  the  soldiers  burnished 
their  arms  and  renewed  the  charges  in  ^eir 
pieces,  and  were  ready  at  the  tap  of  the  drum  or 
the  blast  of  the  bugle,  to  spring  to  their  defence. 

The  night  gathered  dark  and  chilly.  The 
heavens  looked  watery  and  filled  with  clouds  of 
mist.  A  double  watch  was  set  upon  the  out¬ 
posts,  and  the  soldiers  lay  down  to  dream  of 
their  home,  or  battle  for  its  safety. 

No  sooner  had  darkness  settled  on  the  sea, 
than  boats,  just  observable  through  the  twilight, 
were  seen  passing  between  the  enemy’s  vessels, 
and  evidently  bearing  orders  from  one  to  the 
other,  maturing  their  plans.  Through  the  opened 
port-holes  lights  could  be  seen  flying  in  all 
directions,  and  there  were  none  who  saw  these 
movements  who  did  not  feel  that  the  fate  of 
Portsmouth  would  be  decided  before  morning. 
All  along  the  coast  and  on  every  eminence 
commanding  a  view  of  the  vessels,  were  col¬ 
lected  little  companies  of  speculative  watchers. 
On  a  little  hillock,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  w  ere  gathered  ten 
or  twelve  men,  noting  every  motion  that  was 
visible,  and  listening  to  every  sound  that  came 
from  the  waters. 

“  Is  it  not  possible  to  know  what  is  the  object 
of  those  water  coffins  ?”  said  an  old  gentleman, 
while  he  strained  his  eyes  us  the  darkness  grew 
deeper. 

“  It  might  be  done,’*  said  a  young  man  whose 
face  had  been  bronzed  by  faniiliarity  with  the 
ocean ;  “  it  is  nearly  dark  enough.  Come,  Bill, 
what  say  you  ?  there  won’t  be  so  much  light  as 
comes  from  a  cat’s  eye  in  an  hour ;  shall  we 
take  a  boat  there  and  slip  alongside  ?”  Bill,  as 
a  stout  fellow'  of  thirty  was  called,  could  not 
permit  that  a  younger  man  than  himself  should 
propose  a  deed  he  would  shr'ink  from  executing. 


immediately  signified  his  willingness  to  join  in 
the  almost  reckless  enterprise. 

The  night  was  cloudy,  the  darkness  had 
settled  thick  and  heavy,  the  waves  looked  like 
a  black,  undulated  pall,  and  as  though  to  in¬ 
crease  the  awfulness  of  their  condition,  the 
British  had  extinguished  their  lights.  .  Soon 
after  the  adventurers  had  launched  their  boat, 
and  not  an  object  could  be  trac^  in  the  almost 
palpable  blackness,  the  boat’s  length  distant. 
They  rowed  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  had 
gone  two-thirds  of  the  distance  before  cither 
spoke.  ,  “  Are  you  sure  this  is  the  right  course, 
Ned  ?’’  at  length  said  Bill,  as  they  rested  on 
iheir  oars. 

“  Hush,  speak  lower.  No,  I  em  not  certain, 
but  we  cannot  be  far  from  them.  If  but  one 
star  would  look  out  it  would  be  better  than  this 
eternal  gloom.  I  cannot  sec  the  lights  on 
shore,  through  this  fog.  What  a  murky  night 
we  are  out  in!  Gloomy  as  a  grave-yard.” 
“  Hang  the  British,  I  had  rather  meet  a  legion 
of  them  by  daylight,”  whispered  Bill,  moodily. 
“But  hark!  there  they  lay,  dead  ahead,  and 
getting  ready  to  make  a  port  too,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  as  he  heard  the  low  gratings  of  a  cable, 
as  it  was  slowly  and  cautiously  drawn  up. 

Lightly  as  the  swallow’s  wing  tho  oars  dipped 
into  the  brine,  silently  as  a  shark  the  boat  cut 
the  water,  and,  directed  by  the  sound,  ere  the 
anchor  swung  at  the  bow  they  glided  unseen 
under  the  very  stern  of  the  large  vessel.  But 
the  humming  voice,  out  of  which  nothing  dis¬ 
tinct  could  be  gathered,  was  mingled  with  the 
winds  sighing  through  the  rigging,  and  the 
dashirg  of  the  waves  against  the  huge  fabric. 

^  ith  their  patience  nearly  worn  out,  Ned  at 
length  whispered :  “  Bill,  if  you  can  keep  your 
hold  I  will  go  aboard  and  get  a  full  report  of 
these  villains  business.”  The  latter  was  about 
to  reply  when  they  heard  hurried  motions  on 
the  deck ;  a  large  boat  was  let  do'.vn,  and  a 
dozen  men,  all  of  whom  by  tue  feint  light  of  a 
lantern,  they  discovered  to  be  armed,  pushed 
off  toward  the  shore  that  lies  south  of  the  Pis- 
cataqiia.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  when  Ned, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  rope  that  dragged  into 
the  water  climbed  to  the  deck.  The  watch 
was  grouped  beside  a  gun  carriage,  and  Ned,  as 
confidently  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  the 
crew,  walked  by,  and  reaching  the  hatchway, 
descended  to  the  lower  deck.  Here  he  found 
himself  among  several  hundred  men,  a  part  of 
whom  were  in  their  hammocks,  but  others,  al¬ 
though  it  was  as  dark  as  a  dungeon,  appeared 
to  be  arranging  their  clothes  and  preparing  for 
some  desperate  enterprise. 

Almost  lost  in  confusion,  he  stood  motionless 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps ;  but  he  bad  been 
there  but  a  moment  when  hearing  come  one  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  stepped  aside  hastily,  and.  not 
knowing  where  he  might  be,  held  out  his  hands 
to  grope  his  way.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
he  went  directly  toward  the  head  of  a  sailor 
who  was  trying  to  catch  an  hour's  sieop  before 
his  night’s  work  should  commence.  Ned, 
quickening  his  pace  as  the  step  came  nearer, 
suddenly  plunged  his  fingers  into  the  locks  of 
the  sleeper,  and  w’dh  sBch  force  that  his  head 
received  no  inconsidenble  wrench.  The  old 
tar  leapt  to  his  feet  in  a  twinkling,  and  Ned 
darted  off  like  a  chicken  chased  by  a  hawk, 
leaving  the  angry  sailor  daring  the  whole  ship's 
company  to  try  to  take  his  scalp  off. 

He  soon  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
make  an  attempt  to  effect  an  entrance  to  the 
harbor  that  night,  and  the  boat  he  had  seen 
leave  the  ship  was  gone  to  examine  the  chains 
which  had  been  throw-n  across  the  main  chan¬ 
nel,  and  if  possible  saw  them.  This  was  all  be 
could  learn.  It  was  enough,  and  he  Telt  there 
was  urgent  necessity  of  giving  instant  warning 
of  the  danger.  But  when  be  reached  the  hatch¬ 
way  he  found  the  passage  entirely  closed  by  two 
old  veterans  half  into.xicated,  who  had  settled 
themselves  to  have  a  quiet  time  at  lauding  old 
England  and  cursing  the  Yankees.  Ned  stood 
by  entirely  invisible,  but  necessarily  hearing 
every  word.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  that  he 
stood,  waiting  for  them  to  rise,  and  listening 
to  their  outbreaks  of  passion  concerning  the 
Americans. 

“  Their  men  are  no  bolder  than  our  women. 
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and  their  guns  are  no  better  than  tin  horns,” 
said  one  grufiSy.  “  No,  Jack,”  said  the  other, 
“  and  do  Tou  know  that  once  on  a  time,  about 
twenty  of  our  gals  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
dressed  like  sailors,  put  off  in  a  gun-boat  and 
took  a  Yankee  seventy-four  with  no  other  arms 
than  old  swords?”  Ned,  boiling  with  rage 
oonld  not  hear  such  slander,  and  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  roared  out.  “  That’s  a  lie,  you 
old  do|;,”  Both  sailors  shook  as  though  the 
magazine  had  exploded,  plunged  toward  him, 
and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  his 
own  voice,  Ned  sprang  out  of  their  reach,  and 
as  soon  as  the  uproar  had  in  some  degree  sub¬ 
sided,  made  his  way  on  deck — but  here  an  un- 
c^cted  event  occurred.  The  boat  which  had 
leR  just  before  he  came  on  board  had  just  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  crew  when  he  stepped  on  deck, 
were  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  a  prisoner.  Deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  know  who  he  might  be,  he 
elbowed  bis  way  with  admirable  coolness,  and 
succeeded  in  taking;  the  arm  of  the  prisoner. 
While  notice  of  their  success  was  passed  below, 
Ned  found  an  opportunity  to  whisper  a  word  of 
encouragement  in  the  poor  fellow’s  ear,  and 
when  the  orders  were  given  that  be  should  be 
conducted  to  the  cabin,  Ned  stole  aft  and  drop¬ 
ped  into  the  boat. 

The  prisoner  found  the  cabin  furnished  in  an 
elegant  and  even  sumptuous  style.  Sofas,  book¬ 
cases,  and  tables  of  the  costliest  wood,  rested 
on  a  carpet  that  trod  like  velvet.  Mirrors,  of 
enormous  dimensions,  reflected  the  occupants  at 
fall  length  on  every  side.  A  lamp  hung  above 
a  rack  that  looked  like  a  dazzling  pyramid,  so 
rich  were  the  polished  sword  blades  and  jeweled 
hilts,  the  silver  scabbards,  the  varnished  pistols, 
the  steel  sabres  and  the  guns,  touched  with  the 
highest  finish  thatskill  could  give  them.  Flower 
vases,  filled  with  beautiful  exotieswere  fastened 
to  a  stand,  diflhsing  an  agreeable  odor  through 
the  cabin.  An  old  man,  with  snow-white  hair 
and  thoughtful  brow,  sat  in  an  antique  choir  of 
carved  oak,  fashioned  after  such  a  luxurious 
pattern  that  one  might  have  lounged  his  life 
oflt  in  it,  and  never  grow  weary.  A  girl,  the 
daughter  of  the  old  man,  with  such  a  sweet 
countenance  as  can  only  belong  to  a  pure  mind, 
and  with  lips  as  tempting  as  her  own  rose-buds, 
was  reading  when  he  entered.  The  prisoner 
was  brought  before  the  hard-featured  veteran, 
and  the  oflicers  arranged  themselves  about  at 
respectful  distances. 

“  Young  man,”  said  the  old  commander,  with 
a  severe  frown  and  penetrating  look,  “  remem¬ 
ber  it  is  the  truth  of  what  you  shall  say,  on 
which  your  life  depends ;  any  attempt  at  de¬ 
ception  in  my  presence,  will  cause  you  to  be 
hung  immediately  at  the  yard-arm.  Who  are 
you  T” 

“  A  soldier  of  the  American  army.” 

“And  what  duty  were  you  performing  on 
shore !” 

“  That  of  sentinel,  to  watch  for  the  approach 
of  the  murdering  British.” 

“Bridle  your  insolence,  young  man  ;  you  did 
not  perform  your  duty  so  well  that  you  can 
baast  of  your  occupation.” 

“Ask  your  servant  which  was  the  hardest, 
his  head  or  my  gun-stock.  I  could  not  dissolve 
the  night,  but  I  swept  away  the  cobwebs  that 
clouded  the  stars  before  his  eyes.” 

“Sir,”  said  the  veteran,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  anger,  which  he  strove  to  conceal ;  “  what 
is  the  force  assembled  this  night  in  Portsmouth, 
and  if  you  deceive  me  you  shall  die  at  day- 
break.’; 

“  This  morning  it  was  proclaimed  that  it 
numbered  thirty  thousand,  and  they  have  flve 
hundred  cannon  in  town,  ready  to.  blow  your 
old  bulks  out  of  the  water,  like  cockle  shells, 
if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  float  after  the 
forts  have  the  sifting  of  you.” 

The  old  commander  clenched  his  fist,  his  face 
grew  whito-as  his  cravat,  and  he  would  have 
ordered  the  fearless  soldier  to  instant  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  bold  reply  had  not  his  daughter, 
who  had  stolen  to  bis  side,  pressed  his  arm,  and 
breaking  into  tears,  whispered  mercy.  An 
^gel’s  tears  will  melt  iron,  or  at  all  events  an 
iron  soul,  und  his  countenance  lost  its  sternness 
as  be  gently  put  her  aside,  directed  that  the 
soldier  should  be  secured  and  guarded  on  deck 
for  the  night. 


I  As  he  left  the  cabin,  the  girl,  unseen  by  her 
father,  threw  her  arms  about  the  soldier’s 
shoulders,  and  he,  touched  by  such  unlocked 
for  kindness,  murmured  a  fervent  blessing  on 
h-  r  young  heart. 

The  night  grew  darker  as  the  minutes  glided 
by.  The  mist  was  so  dense  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  even  the  outlines  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  six  feet  distant,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
clouds  rested  ou  the  waves  and  enveloped  the 
ship. 

The  hands  and  feet  of  the  prisoner  were  then 
ironed,  and  he  was  lashed  by  a  rope  to  a  gun- 
carriage.  The  watch  that  was  set  over  him 
walked  the  length  of  the  deck,  momentarily 
passing  and  repaseing,  thus  rendering  escape 
by  his  unaided  ellorts  impossible.  Ned,  having 
again  climbed  on  board,  had  observed  them 
fasten  the  prisoner,  and  waited  a  fit  time  to 
spring  and  rescue  him ;  and  it  was  when  the 
sentinel  passed  him  to  go  to  the  bow  that  he 
glided  to  the  prisoner — with  a  thrust  with  a 
knife  be  severed  the  cords  that  bound  him  to 
the  gun,  lifting  him  in  bis  arms  as  though  he  was 
an  infant,  hastened  to  the  stern  and  swung  him 
into  the  boat.  As  for  life  they  plied  their  oars, 
but  they  had  scarcely  left  the  ^ip  when  they 
heard  the  alarm  given  upon  the  deck.  Calls 
for  lights,  and  shouts  that  the  prisoner  had 
esciped,  followed.  Lanterns  flew  through  the 
ship,  and  all  was  confusion.  The  bold  fellows 
in  the  boat  saw  all,  and  felt  in'tbat  deep  dark¬ 
ness  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  to 
overtake  them  ;  and,  although  within  a  pistol 
shot,  they  were  unable  to  restrain  their  joy, 
but  with  that  fearlessness  that  characterizes 
American  soldiers,  rested  on  their  oars  and 
gave  three  hearty  cheers.  Scarcely  had  the 
last  hurrah  left  their  lips  when  a  stream  of  fire 
shot  out  from  the  ship,  and  the  deep  boom  of 
the  cannon  awaken^  them  to  their  folly. 
Though  tired  at  random,  they  beard  the  ball 
whistle  by  very  near  them.  The  boatswain’s 
shrill  call  to  quarters  rose  on  ths  might,  and 
the  sailors,  expecting  an  attack  every  moment 
rushed  to  defend  the  deck. 

Our  heroes  reached  the  shore  safely,  and  the 
sentinel,  released  of  his  shackles,  was  ready  to 
resume  his  arms  and  his  duty.  The  night  passed 
heavily  and  in  suspense,  and  the  sun  rose  from 
its  bed  looking  cold  as  an  ic  cle.  The  sea  was 
blue  but  calm,  and  every  ship  was  gone,  and 
not  a  speck  dotted  it  from  the  shore  to  the 
horizon.  The  British  had  given  over  all  at¬ 
tempts  on  Portsmouth,  but  whether  restrained 
by  the  crafty  story  of  the  sentinel,  or  the  valiant 
cheering  of  the  men  in  the  boat,  will  perhaps 
ever  be  a  point  in  dispute. 


OOTHIC  ARC H ITE CT C RE  . 

In  the  last  number  of  this  magaaine,  (which 
was  also  the  first,)  we  gave  an  article  upon 
“Country  Houses,”  accompanied  with  an 
engraving.  The  engraving  here  presented 
will  give  the  reader  a  good  view-  of  the  general 
style  of  Gothic  Architectdnt ;  and' we  add  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  history  and'  characteris¬ 
tics  of  this  peculiar  order  of  archlt^tnre,  con¬ 
densed  mainly  from  Sloan’s  “  Model  Architect” 

Much  difference  of  Opinion  has  existed  re¬ 
specting  the  origin  of  the  Gotttic  style  in  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Many  of  the  best  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  believe  that  it  was  brought  from  the  East. 
There  have  been  found,  both  in  India  and  Perria, 
structures  of  undoubted  antlqnfty,  which  com¬ 
prise  as  a  prominent  feature  the  puK  Gothic 
arch.  They  suppose  it  to  have'  been  bronght 
from  thence  by  the  Arabians,  andHirtli^  car¬ 
ried  into  Spain  ;  that  here  the  GotlMl'  adopted 
it,  who,  being  acquahitM’iritB’Roflnh ‘archi¬ 
tecture,  and  mixing  its  detfflfftiPstitte  extent 
with  the  other,  produced'  tWf  stj^lf 'which  has 
received  their  name. 

Others  have  believed ' that  the  si bl  Igluated 
among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  was  l^fliem  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  under  Thcodt^,  A.  D.  484, 
where  it  received  its  finish.  Sdme  have  ima¬ 
gined  the  pyramid  to  be  its  source;  others, 
more  poetical,  have  sujiposed  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  style  was  planned  by  some  bright 
genius  in  imitation  of  a  grove,  and  hence  the 
minor  ornaments  arc  taken  from  foliage.  The 
fret  work,  the  groined  arches,  the  pillars  in  the 
nave,  and  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  do  bear 
a  distant,  but  beautiful  resemblance  to  the 
arcades  and  interlacing  boughs  of  a  grove. 

The  true  origin  of  the  style,  howevet,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  corruption  of  the  Grecian  orders  by 
the  Romans,  which  was  continued  through  the 
Dark  Ages,  until  all  trace  of  the  original  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Further  changes  were  now  made.  Ornaments 
were  used  in  greater  profusion.  The  arches 
were  multiplied  and  stilted.  They  were  brought 
in  close  proximity,  and  finally  made  to  intersect 
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e»ch  other,  thus  producing  the  pointed  arch. 
This  was  then  exclusircl y  adopted.  Perpendi¬ 
cular  lines  inci'cascd  in  number.  The  walls 
were  built  less  massively,  and  buttresses  with 
pinnacles  appeared.  Alorc  decorations  were 
superadded,  and  other  changes  made,  until  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Gothic 
style  stands  confessed  and  distinct,  presenting 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  styles  of  the 
ancients. 

The  Gothic  style  has  never  been  subjected  to 
rules  so  strict  as  its  predecessors.  Thece  has 
always  been  great  freedom  allowed,  not  only  in 
ornaments  but  in  proportions,  and  consequently, 
from  the  time  it  was  first  recognized  until  its 
abandonment,  it  was  undergoing  constant, 
though  very  gradual  changes ;  yet  such 
strongly  marked  features  have  characterized 
its  diflhrent  stages  of  development,  that  it  may 
readily  be  subdivided,  and  its  progress  thus 
explained. 

The  Florid  style  flourished  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  until  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this  style 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  window.  The  arch 
was  much  depressed ;  the  mullions,  in.stead  of 
branching  into  tracery,  were  continued  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upwards,  and  crossed  by  transoms. 
Indeed  throughout  there  was  a  tendency  toward 
vertical  line.®.  There  was  also  a  great  increase 
of  decoration.  Every  part  of  the  structure, 
both  inside  and  out,  was  loaded  with  rich  carv¬ 
ing,  cut  with  great  depth,  minuteness  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  but  so  abundant  as  to  give  to  the  whole 
a  meretricious  cfTect,  and  hence  cause  the  style 
to  be  generally  considered  a  decadency.  Highly 
ornamental  paneling,  fan  tracery  for  the  ceiling, 
a  horizontal  hood  mouldwmbracing  two  or  more 
narrow  windows,  and  a  high  peaked  roof  elabo¬ 
rately  finished,  were  all  introduced  at  this  time. 
The  latter  feature  is  beautifully  exemplified  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
YIL,  also  at  Westminster,  is  a  magnificent  relic 
of  this  age. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Reformation  began,  and  entirely  changed 
the  current  of  affairs.  Architecture,  among 
Other  things,  was  gradually  revolutionized. 

At  this  time  arose  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect 
of  White  Hall  and  Surgeon’s  Hall ;  also  Chris¬ 
topher  W'ren,  Knight,  another  learned  man  and 
accomplished  architect,  who  designed  St.  Paul’s 
and  other  famous  works.  These  two  w'ere  im¬ 
passioned  with  the  styles  then  coming  into  vogue 
in  Italy,  and  labored  hard  to  reproduce  them  in 
England,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  style  to  which 
W'ren  contemptuously  gave  the  name  “  Gothic.” 
The  great  fire  of  1666  gave  the  latter  ample 
opportunity  for  exercising  his  influence,  and 
this  period  may  be  considered  as  terminating 
Gothic  ai'chitecture  in  England. 

On  the  continent,  the  Gothic  style  underwent 
nearly  the  same  changes  that  it  experienced  in 
England.  The  Perpendicular  style,  however, 
difiered  in  detail  somewhat  from  the  Late  Gothic 
in  Germany,  and  the  Flamboyant  in  France,  to 
which  it  corresponded  in  point  of  time.  'When 
the  style  became  extinct  in  England,  it  was 
almost  simultaneously  abandoned  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  Italian  has  since  been  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode. 

Count  that  day  lost,  whoso  Inw^dogoondinz  auu 

Views  from  thy  band  no  worthy  action  done. 


PROPIIET-WARRIOU  OF  CAlif-VSl'S. 

Fok  thirty  years  the  colossal  power  of  Russia 
has  been  wielded  to  subdue  the  hardy  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Caucasus — the  simple  dwellers  of  the 
rough  country  cost  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  away  to  the  Caspian.  Year  after  year  the 
papers  have  given  brief  accounts  of  powerful 
armies  of  Russia  invading  the  Caucasus ;  and 
year  after  year  they  have  told  us  how  those 
powerful  armies  were  met  and  repulsed  by  the 
brave  mountaineers.  The  whole  population  of  the 
Caucasus  is  estimated  at  about  a  million  and  a 
half.  But  western  Caucasus,  the  scat  of  the 
war,  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  only  about  ux  hundred  thousand.  It  has 
been  a  wonder  how  such  a  handful  of  people 
could  so  long  withstand  the  immense  power  of 
the  Russian  Empire  with  its  seventy  millions  of 
inhabitants.  And  especially  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  consisted  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  while  the  leader 
of  the  Caucasians  has  at  no  time  had  a  force  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  under  his  command. 

The  mystery  is  beginning  to  be  solved  in  the 
development  of  the  remarkable  history  of  the 
Caucasian  leader,  Schamyl.  styled,  “  the  Pro¬ 
phet-Warrior.”  Schamyl  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  day,  and  his  history  is 
full  of  romantic  interest.  He  has  attained  the 
title  of  the  “  Second  Prophet  of  .\llah.”  From 
a  long  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
April,  we  condense  mainly  what  follows  of  the 
history  and  achievements  of  this  remarkable 
man.  And  first  we  will  give  in  full  one  of  his 
characteristic  proclamations,  issued  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  about  ten  years  ago  : — 

“  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  all-merciful, 
whose  gracious  Word  flows  like  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  thirsty  wanderer  in  the 
desert,  who  has  made  us  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  his  faith,  and  the  bearers  of  the  Torch 
of  Freedom!  Ye  warriors  of  great  and  little 
Kabardah,  for  the  last  time  I  send  to  remind 
you  of  your  oath,  and  to  inspire  you  to  war 
against  the  unbelieving  Muscovites.  Many  are 
the  messengers  I  have  already  sent  to  you,  and 
the  words  that  I  have  spoken ;  but  ye  have 
scorned  my  messengers,  and  have  left  my  com¬ 
mands  unfulfilled.  Therefore  hath  Allah  given 
you  over  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies, 
and  your  aouls  (villages)  to  the  sword  and  to 
the  spoiler  ;  for  the  prophet  has  said,  ‘  The  unbe¬ 
lievers,  who  will  nowise  believe,  shall  God  deal 
with  as  with  the  worst  of  the  beasts.’ 

“  Say  not :  we  believe,  and  have  always  kept 
holy  the  teachings  of  the  prophet.  Verily,  God 
will  punish  ye — liars !  Say  not :  we  faithfully 
perform  our  washings  and  our  prayers,  give 
alms,  and  fast,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Koran. 
Verily,  I  tell  you,  for  all  this  ye  shall  appear 
black-faced  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Allah. 
The  water  shall  become  mud  in  your  hands ; 
your  alms,  the  wages  of  sin  ;  and  your  prayers, 
curses.  The  true  believer  has  the  faith  in  his 
heart,  and  the  sword  in  his  hand  ;  for  whoso 
is  strong  in  faith  is  strong  in  battle.  But 
ye  are  more  accursed  than  our  enemies,  for 
they  are  ignorant,  and  wander  in  darkness; 
hut  the  light  of  truth  has  been  kindled 
before  you,  and  ye  have  not  followed  it. 
WTicrefore  have  ye  doubted  the  truth  of  my 
mission,  and  listened  more  to  the  threats  of  the 
enemy  than  to  my  admonitions?  Was  it  I  who 


united  together  the  tribes  of  the  mountrina,  or 
was  it  the  power  of  God  working  through  me 
in  wonders  7  Believe  not  that  God  is  with  the 
many.  He  is  with  the  good,  and  the  good  are 
always  fewer  than  the  bad.  Look  about  you, 
and  see  if  my  words  are  not  true.  Are  Uiere 
not  fewer  good  horses  than  bad  ?  Are  there 
not  fewer  roses  than  weeds  ?  Is  there  not  more 
mud  than  pearls  ?  more  lice  than  cattle  ?  Is 
not  gold  scarcer  than  iron  ?  And  are  we  not 
nobler  than  the  gold,  and  the  roses,  and  the 
pearls,  and  all  the  horses  and  cattle  put  to¬ 
gether  ?  For  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  pass 
away  ;  but  we  are  immortal.  But  if  the  weeds 
be  more  than  the  roses,  shali  we,  instead  of  hoe¬ 
ing  them  out,  suffer  them  till  they  choke  the 
noble  flowers!  And  if  the  enemies  be  more 
than  we,  shall  we,  instead  of  hewing  them  down, 
suffer  them  till  they  take  us  in  their  snares? 
Say  not ;  the  enemy  lias  conquered  Tscherkei, 
and  destroyed  Akhulgo,  and  taken  possession 
of  Avaria.  When  the  lightning  strikes  one 
tree,  do  all  the  others  therefore  bow  their  heads 
and  cast  themselves  down,  lost  it  strike  them 
also  ?  O  ye  of  little  faith !  would  that  ye  might 
take  example  by  the  green  wood!  Verily,  the 
trees  of  the  forest  might  shame  you  if  they  had 
tongues.  Wonder  not  that  the  unbelievers 
increase  so  fast,  and  send  more  and  more 
fresh  troops  into  the  field  to  replace  those  we 
have  slaughtered  ;  for  I  tell  you,  that  thousands 
of  mushrooms  and  poisonous  weeds  shoot  out  of 
the  earth,  while  one  good  tree  is  growing  to 
maturity.  I  am  the  root  of  the  tree  of  freedom, 
my  Murids  are  the  trunk,  and  ye  are  its  branches; 
do  not  believe  that  the  whole  tree  will  die 
because  one  branch  rote.  Verily,  God  will  hew 
off  the  rotten  branches,  and  cast  them  into  hell- 
fire  ;  for  be  is  a  good  husbandman.  Repent, 
therefwe,  and  retui'n  to  the  warriors  of  the 
faith,  and  my  mercy  and  protection  shall  over¬ 
shadow  you.  But  if  you  continue  to  trust  to 
the  enticements  of  the  flax-haired  Christian  dogs 
rather  than  to  my  warnings,  I  will  surely  fulfil 
what  Khasi-Mollah  once  promised  you.  Like 
dark  clouds  my  troops  shall  overshadow  your 
aouls,  and  take  by  force  what  you  refuse  to 
kindness ;  blood  shall  mark  my  path,  and  fear 
and  desolation  shall  follow  me  ;  for  where  words 
suffice  not,  deeds  shall. 

Schamyl.” 

Such  is  the  translation  of  a  proclamation 
issued,  ten  years  ago,  from  his  fastnesses  in 
Daghistan,  by  the  Melchisedek  of  the  Caucasus 
— Sultan  Schamyl,  “the  second  prophet  of 
Allah.”  The  “  flax-haired  Christian  dogs  ”  are 
the  Russians;  and  what  we  propose  at  pre¬ 
sent  is,  to  explain  who  Schamyl  is.  It  will 
be  an  aid,  perhaps,  to  many  readers,  if  we  give 
the  meaning  of  a  few  terms  and  names  which 
occur  in  the  description.  Murschid  is  a  teacher 
or  priest ;  Murid  a  disciple  or  pupil ;  Cadi,  a 
judge;  NcAa«Aray,sw'ordsofCauca8U8;  Seharyat, 
the  common  Moslem  law ;  Aoul,  village. 

The  year  1832  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of 
Khasi-Mollah’s  brilliant  career.  General  Von 
Rosen,  the  Russian  Commander-in-chief,  in  the 
hope  of  patting  an  end  to  the  war,  moved  with 
a  strong  column  over  the  passes  from  Temir- 
chanschura,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Kaitach,  and 
descended  upon  Himri,  overpowering  every  re¬ 
sistance.  Many  of  Khari-Mollah’s  followers,  de¬ 
ceived  by  false  messages,  forged  by  the  Rusaians 
and  circulated  among  the  mountaineers,  with- 
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drew,  and  among  them  was  even  Uamsed  Beg, 
his  chief  supporter,  and  upon  whose  assistance 
he  had  most  reckoned ;  but  his  Murids  and  a 
few  other  faithful  followers  shut  themselves  up 
with  him  in  Ilimri,  and  awaited  the  onset  of  the 
Russians,  well  knowing  that  neither  conquest 
nor  flight  were  possible. 

The  Russian  artillery  began  the  attack  by 
battering  down  the  high  towers,  common  in  the 
Caucasian  aou/s,  and  burying  beneath  their 
ruins,  chanting  verses  of  the  Koran  as  they  fell, 
their  Murid  defenders.  But  the  Russians  did 
not  obtain  possession  even  of  the  shattered 
stones  of  Ilimri  until  the  desperate  Moslems 
were  cut  down  and  bayoneted  to  the  last  man  ; 
and  when,  at  last,  they  could  call  the  day  their 
own,  they  found  only  the  corpse  of  Khasi-Mol- 
lah  surrounded  by  those  of  sixty  of  his  follow¬ 
ers.  The  Mollah  himself  bore  no  arms  ;  but  the 
Russian  bullets  had  found  him  as  he  sank  upon 
his  knees,  stretching  forth  one  hand  to  heaven 
in  last  appeal  against  the  oppressors.  At  his 
feet  lay  his  chief  Murid,  Scuamyl,  with  two  bul¬ 
lets  and  a  bayonet  wound  in  his  body,  appa¬ 
rently  dead  also.  The  Russians  carried  about 
the  body  of  Khosi-Mollah  in  triumph,  leaving 
the  Murid  where  he  lay. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  we  find  him  the  ac¬ 
tive  lieutenant  of  Khasi-Mollah’ssucccssor ;  but 
the  manner  of  his  escape  is  a  mystery  which  he 
himself  has  never  explained,  and  his  followers 
firmly  believe  it  to  have  been  miraculous. 

After  the  death  of  Kbasi-Mollah,  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  Mollah  Mahommed  hastened  to  conse¬ 
crate  as  his  successor,  llamsad  Beg,  the  most 
prominent  of  the  chiefs  who  acted  with,  but 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  deserted  him  at  Himri. 
namsad  Beg,  however,  had  neither  the  religious 
zeal  nor  the  military  genius  of  his  predecessor 
or  successor  ;  and  his  short  and  stormy  rule 
constitutes  little  more  than  an  cpisotle  in  the 
history  of  the  war. 

Osman  and  Iladji  Murad,  foster-brothers  of 
Omar  Khan,  excited  a  formidable  conspiracy 
against  Hamsad  Beg,  and  assassinated  him  in 
the  mosque  of  Chunsach.  A  general  masacre 
of  the  Murids  followed,  and  only  some  thirty 
contrived  to  escape  to  a  wooden  fortification — 
the  Castle  of  the  Khans — where  they  desperate¬ 
ly  defended  themselves.  Their  opponents,  how¬ 
ever,  fired  the  place,  and  all  perished  save 
Sebamyl,  who  again  mysteriously  escaped ;  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  scattered 
forces  of  llamsad  Beg,  attacked  Iladji  Murad, 
who,  seeking  alliance  with  the  Russians,  had 
strengthened  himself  in  Chunsach.  The  first 
assault,  however,  failed,  and  in  a  second,  Scho- 
myl  was  again  obliged  to  withdraw  with  loss ; 
but  Hadji  Murad,  finding  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hold  out,  despatched  pressing  messages  for 
help  to  Rosen,  the  Russian  commander,  who 
immediately  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  supporting  him.  Schamyl's  counter  mea¬ 
sure  was  to  send  half  a  dozen  of  hie  emissaries 
with  orders  to  seek  out  Bulatsch  ^an,  cut  OB' 
his  head,  and  cast  it  into  theKoissi^a  mandate 
which  they  punctually  performed.  Russian 
help  could  not  now,  at  any  rate,  profess  to 
replace  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Khanate  of 
Avaria  on  his  throne. 

And  now  the  great  hero  of  the  Caucasus,  who 
from  this  year,  1834,  till  the  present  time  has 
baffled  the  whole  forces  of  Russia,  took  his  le¬ 
gitimate  place,  and  Schamyl,  the  devoted  Mu¬ 


rid,  became  Imam  and  Sultan  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus,  “  the  second  prophet  of  Allah.”  Like 
Khasi-Mollah,  a  native  of  Himri,  and  born  in 
1797,  Schamyl  grew  up  amidst  all  those  influ¬ 
ences  which  would  best  fit  him  to  be  the  future 
leader  of  his  people.  From  his  earliest  child¬ 
hood,  his  silent,  earnest  ways,  intense  determi¬ 
nation  and  love  of  knowledge,  distinguished 
him  among  his  fellows,  and  Spartan  habits  and 
a  strong  will  compensated  the  natural  defects  of 
a  delicate  physical  organization.  He  would 
shut  himself  up  lor  w’eeks  in  shame  and  rage  if 
defeated  in  the  games  of  the  youth  of  Daghes-' 
tan ;  and  having  once  been  set  upon  and  severe¬ 
ly  wounded  by  a  number  of  his  rivals,  the  le¬ 
gend  runs,  that  he  brought  himself  to  the  point 
of  death  rather  than  reveal  what  he  considered 
his  disgrace.  To  one  human  being  only  is  he 
said  ever  to  have  yielded  bis  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  and  obedience — Dschelal  Eddin,  the  Mol¬ 
lah,  his  teacher  in  all  sacred  lore — who  early  in¬ 
stilled  into  his  mind  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabs, 
and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Sufism. 
Dschelal  Eddin  still  lives  at  a  great  age,  and 
receives  from  the  Sultan-prophet  the  same  obe¬ 
dience  and  reverence  as  he  had  won  from  the  boy. 

“  Schamyl  is  of  middle  stature,  has  fair  hair, 
grey  eyws  overshadowed  by  thick  well  marked 
eyebrows,  a  regular  well  formed  nose,  and  a 
small  mouth.  A  peculiar  fairness  and  delicacy 
of  skin  distinguishes  bis  countenance  from  that 
of  bis  fellow  countrymen,  and  his  feet  and  bands 
are  singularly  well  shaped.  The  apparent  im¬ 
movability  of  his  arms  in  walking  indicates  the 
determination  of  bis  character.  His  manner  is 
noble  and  dignified.  Perfectly  master  of  him¬ 
self,  he  exercises  a  silent  influence  over  all  who 
come  into  contact  with  him.  A  stern  impassi¬ 
vity,  which  is  undisturbed  even  in  moments  of 
the  greatest  danger,  is  his  characteristic  expres¬ 
sion.  A  condemnation  to  death  falls  from  bis 
lips  with  the  same  calmness  as  he  shows  in  con¬ 
ferring  on  a  brave  Murid  the  sabre  of  honor 
won  in  some  sanguinary  fight.  With  traitors  or 
other  offenders,  whose  death  be  has  once  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  he  converses  without  manifesting  a 
shade  of  angry  or  revengeful  feeling.  He  regards 
himself  as  simply  the  instrument  in  the  bands 
of  a  higher  power,  and  holds,  with  the  Sufis,  that 
all  bis  thoughts  and  decisions  are  the  immedi¬ 
ate  inspiration  of  God.  His  eloquence  is  as 
fiery  and  persuasive  as  his  ordinary  manner  is 
calm  and  commanding.  ‘  Flames  sparkle  from 
his  eyes  and  flowers  are  scattered  from  his  lips,’ 
said  Bersek  Bey,  with  whom  Schamyl  lived  a 
few  days  after  the  taking  of  Akhulgo,  when  he 
resided  for  a  time  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
Dschigh^  and  Ubicb4  tribes,  in  the  hope  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  Western  Caucasians  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians.” 

Schamyl  did  not  acquire  his  present  exclusive 
rule  without  some  difficulty.  The  revered  Mol¬ 
lah  Mahommed — the  Samuel  of  the  tribes — bad 
died  before  the  assassination  of  Hamsad  Beg. 
and  the  choice  of  his  successor,  therefore,  was 
necessarily  left  to  the  popular  voice.  For  a 
long  time  Schamyl’s  ascendency  was  imperilled 
by  Taschaw-Hadji,  a  chief  of  great  influence,  but 
the  latter  gave  his  final  adhesion  and  submission 
to  Schamyl  in  1838.  The  division  in  the  Cau¬ 
casian  camp  was,  however,  while  it  lasted,  of 
great  service  to  the  Russians.  General  von 
Rosen,  when  Hadji  Murad  applied  for  assist¬ 
ance,  sent  a  column  under  the  command  of 
General  Lasskoi,  who  possessed  himself  of  Him¬ 
ri,  but  his  further  proceedings  were  stopped  by 
Sebamyl,  who  stormed  the  place  and  utterly 
defeated  him.  Kliike  von  Kliigeuau,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  in  the  Russian  service,  hastened  upon  this, 
over  the  mountains  from  Temirchanschura  with 
a  considerable  force,  gathered  together  the 
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remnants  of  Lasskoi’s  army,  and  having  fonaed 
a  junction  with  Hadji  Murad  in  Chunsach,  eoa- 
ferred  the  Khanate  of  Avaria  upon  the  8(HI  at 
Arslan  Khan ;  and  leaving  a  number  of  Russmk 
posts  in  Avaria,  returned  to  Temirchanrom. 
During  the  seven  years  that  Ha^ji  Murad  re¬ 
mained  on  their  side,  the  Russians  thus  retained 
a  means  of  access  into  Avaria  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  their  operations ;  and 
in  fact  the  great  contest  between  Schamyl  and 
themselves  was  for  the  possession  of  that  conn- 
try.  An  expedition  of  Schamyl’s  for  this  end, 
in  1836,  failed.  In  1837,  General  Fesi,  who  bad 
strongly  fortified  Chunsach,  destroyed  Akhulgo, 
a  fortified  aou/  on  the  Koissu,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  by  AliBeg,  one  of  the  chief  Murids,  and 
besieged  Schamyl  himself  in  Tiletli,  a  strong 
aoui  in  Gumbet  The  Prophet,  however,  defend¬ 
ed  himself  so  well  that  the  Russians  could  only 
obtain  possession  of  one  half  of  the  aou/,  and 
winter  coming  on.  General  Feu  offered  terms^ 
whereby,  on  Schamyl’s  swearing  fealty  to  the 
Emperor,  be,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to 
evacuate  Avaria. 

Schamyl,  who  fully  holds  the  great  Romanist 
doctrine,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  held  with  inft- 
dels,  and  who,  furthermore,  firmly  believes  that 
the  Russians  are  not  men  at  all,  but  /era  natu- 
ra,  and  half  devils,  professed  himself  ready  to 
swear  anything,  provided  only,  that  neither 
Murids  or  Ru-sians  were  witnessea  The  new 
Khan  of  Avaria,  Arslan  Khan’s  son,  therefore, 
was  d-puted  by  the  Russian  G-neral  to  meet 
Schamyl  on  the  hiehest  rock  which  separated 
the  Russian  from  the  Caucasian  half  of  tbeooMf, 
and  there  the  ceremony,  regarded  by  both  sides 
as  a  mere  convenient  sham,  was  gone  through. 

Bodenstedt  amusingly  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  the  affair  was  turned  into  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  by  the  Russians. 

“  General  Fesi,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  eould, 
by  force  of  arms,  obtain  no  decisive  advantage 
over  Schamyl,  would,  without  the  convention, 
have  been  obliged,  as  the  winter  approached,  to 
retreat  with  nothing  done,  and  his  report  to  the 
geueral  commanding  in  chief  would,  in  a  few 
words,  have  run  thus : — ‘  I  have,  in  the  course  of 
this  campaign,  possessed  myself,  at  considerable 
sacrifices,  of  various  fortified  places  and  aoult, 
only,  unfortunately,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
them  up  again  for  want  of  provisions  and  stores, 
lest  I  and  my  brave  soldiers  should  die  of  hunger 
or  be  cut  oflF  by  the  enemy,  cto.’ 

“  This  report,  somewhat  trimmed  and  sweeten¬ 
ed,  would  have  been  sent  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  Petersburg,  and  the  Emperor  would 
have  frowned  over  it,  and  said — ‘  This  General 
Fesi  is  a  useless  fellow,  who  knows  nothing  of 
warfare;  he  must  be  pens'oned  off,  or  made 
curator  at  some  university.’ 

“And  the  General  would  have  found  himself 
obliged  to  begin  a  learned  career  in  bis  old  age. 
This  he  avoided  by  bis  diplomatic  dealings 
with  Schamyl,  which  gave  affairs  quite  another 
turn. 

“  In  his  report  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
General  Fesi  thus  states  the  results  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1837  : — ‘  A  fortress  bad  been  built  in 
Uhunsacb ;  all  Avaria  pacified ;  a  number  of  pre¬ 
viously  unconquered  mouu tain  tribes  subj-'Cted ; 
many  aouht  and  fortified  places  d»iitroye<l ;  Ti- 
letli  taken  by  storm,  and  ^bamyl  so  ha  d  press¬ 
ed  that  be  swore  peace  and  fealty  to  the  Emperor 
for  ever  and  ever.’ 

“  So  in  Tiflis  and  Petersburg  every  one  be¬ 
lieved  that  Schamyl  had  submitted,  and  that 
Daghestan  was  ready  to  be  annexed ;  and  Gen. 
Fesi,  who  had  performed  this  flue  service,  was 
duly  loaded  with  orders  and  praises.” 

Schamyl,  on  his  side,  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  various  tribes,  a  part  of  which  we  sub¬ 
join  : — 
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**  Te  have  seen  how  small  was  the  number  of 
oar  warriors  in  comparison  with  the  hosts  of 
tte  enemy,  and  jet  they  gave  war  to  us,  for 
strength  is  with  the  believers.  The  Russians 
Imve  taken  Akhulgo  and  have  razed  its  walls. 
Allah  permitted  (bis,  to  chastise  you  for  your 
unbelief,  for  he  knows  what  you  think  and  all 
your  projects.  But  I  mocked  the  power  of  all 
your  enemies,  and  drove  them  from  Aschiltach, 
and  smote  them  at  Tiletli,  and  turned  their 
efforts  into  diame.  When  after  that  the  Pacha 
(General  Fesi)  with  bis  ^eat  army  drew  near 
TOetli  to  reven^  the  slain,  and  when,  in  spite 
of  our  brave  reslstauce,  he  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  half  the  aoul,  so  that  day  after 
day,  we  looked  for  the  last  decisive  battle,  then 
suddenly,  Allah  lamed  his  arm  and  darkened 
his  sight,  so  that  he  could  not  use  his  advan¬ 
tages,  but  hastened  away  by  the  same  road  as 
he  came.  No  one  drove  our  enemies  save  their 
evil  consciences,  for  their  unbelief  made  them 
fear,  and  they  fled  because  they  dare  not  stay 
within  sight  of  the  believers . 

“  The  looks  of  the  Russians  are  falshood  and 
their  words  are  lies  ;  we  must  destroy  the  works 
of  their  hands,  and  slay  them  wherever  we  find 
them,  in  the  house  or  in  the  field — by  force  or 
by  cunning — so  that  their  swarms  vanish  fVom 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  they  multiply  like 
lice,  and  are  as  poisonous  as  the  snakes  that 
crawl  in  the  steppe  Muhan.  Ye  have  seen  that 
the  anger  of  God  follows  them.” 

The  sole  real  advantages  which  the  Russians 
derived  from  this  campaign,  was  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  country  than  they  previously 
possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  did  the 
most  important  mountain  tribes,  struck  with 
admiration  and  fear  of  Schamyl,  join  his  stand¬ 
ard,  but  even  his  redoubtable  rival,  Taschaw- 
Hadji,  profTered  his  submission  to  the  Imam  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  Through  the 
entire  year  1838,  the  Russians  remained 
inactive,  while  Schamyl  employed  himself  in 
extending  and  consolidating  his  power  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lesghian  highlands — Andi, 
Gnmbet,  Koissubui,  and  Tchetchenia.  Schamyl 
took  care  to  develop  still  further  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  the  vast  means  of  influence  afibrded 
by  the  corps  of  Uurids,  the  favored  disciples, 
who  immediately  surrounded  his  person.  Soul 
and  body,  these  enthusiasts  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Imam — and  there  was  not  a  district 
unrepresented  by  one  or  more  of  these  energetic 
enthnsiasts,  who  not  only  were  the  means  of 
affording  exact  information  on  all  points  to 
their  leader,  but  directly,  or  by  means  of  their 
blood-relations,  could  exercise  an  important 
influence  in  the  councils  of  every  tribe.  If  any 
oouf  resisted  persuasion,  sooner  or  later  the 
hand  of  Schamyl  was  upon  them,  and  their 
lands  wasted,  their  flocks  and  herds  driven 
away,  they  lamented  their  obduracy  in  the 
ashes  of  their  dwellings. 

The  Imam  now  established  his  head  quarters 
in  the  Aoul  Akhulgo,  a  place  built  upon  rocks, 
so  inaccessible  and  whimsical  in  shape,  that 
Bodenstedt  calls  them  “  a  fantastical  conception 
of  the  devil,  which  God  had  allowed  him  to  hew 
out  in  stone  to  terrify  mankind.”  Here 
Schamyl  accumulated  provisions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Taught  by  the  effects  of  artillery,  by 
which  the  high  towers  of  ordinary  aouli  arc 
rendered  more  formidable  to  their  defenders 
than  to  any  one  else,  and,  it  is  said,  assisted  by 
Polish  deserters,  Schamyl  fortified  Akhulgo 
with  trenches,  earthen  parapets  and  covered 
ways,  and  improved  upon  the  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  io/cliat,  or  stone  huts  of  tl^  country, 
which  are  commonly  half  sunk  in  natural  exca¬ 
vation,  by  converting  those  of  Akhulgo  into 
regular  casemates. 


The  year  1838  was  employed  in  these  prepara¬ 
tions  unhindered  by  the  Russians ;  but  in  1839, 
the  severest  conflicts  which  had  yet  occurred 
between  the  Caucasians  and  their  enemies  took 
place.  General  Grabbe,  an  active  officer.  Lad 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  left  flank  of 
the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  determining  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  concentrated  a  force  of 
nine  battalions  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  marched  to  attack  Akhulgo  itself.  A 
division  which  was  attempted  by  the  Tchetc- 
henians  failed,  and  Schamyl  was  defeated  in 
endeavoring  to  make  a  stand  at  Burtanai,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Andi  range.  The  Russians 
crossed  the  latter,  and  Schamyl  fought  a 
second  bloody  battle  in  which  he  lost  fifteen 
hundred  men,  at  Arguani,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Andi.  Followed  by  the  invaders, 
Schamyl  now  retreated  over  the  Andi  Koissu, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  Akhulgo,  accompanied 
by  all  his  chief  Murids  and  followers.  An 
attack  on  the  rear  of  the  Russian  force  by  the 
renegade,  Achwerdu  Mohammed,  was  repulsed, ' 
and  Akhulgo  was  closely  invested  by  the 
Russians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  rich  village  of  Tcherkei,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Koissu,  and  of 
the  right  bank  of  that  river.  Akhulgo  was 
invested  on  the  12th  June,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  16th  July,  that  Grabbe,  finding  the  defen¬ 
ders  were  not  to  be  starved  out,  determined  on 
storming  the  place.  The  storming  party  came 
back  with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  their  number. 
The  inflexible  Grabbe,  however,  kept  up  a 
hotter  fire  than  ever,  and  when  Schamyl,  in 
despair,  oflfered  to  treat,  told  him  that  he  would 
only  take  his  submission  on  condition  of  his 
own  son  being  given  as  hostage  of  his  sincerity. 

Schamyl,  who  found  he  had  no  longer  a 
General  Fesi  to  deal  with,  carried  the  negotia¬ 
tion  no  further,  but  awaited  the  next  assault, 
which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  when 
the  Russians  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  outworks  of  the  fortress.  For  the  ensuing 
four  days,  Akhulgo  was  a  scene  of  horror.  In 
a  succession  of  attacks,  the  Russian  soldiers 
displayed  that  ferocious  bravery  which  they 
evince  whenever  sufficient  blood  has  been  shed 
to  wash  the  serf  out  of  their  hearts — while  the 
mountaineers,  mad  with  rage  and  despair,  and 
hopeless  of  life,  made  their  last  aim  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  accursed 
Muscovites — the  very  women  fighting  like 
tigresses.  A  Russian  eye-witness  says ; — 

“  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  fight,  follow¬ 
ing  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Schnltz,  the  boldest 
among  the  brave,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of 
my  battalion,  I  climbed  a  steep  ascent.  The 
firing  from  above  had  ceased;  the  wind  dis¬ 
persed  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  which,  like  a 
curtain,  bung  between  us  and  the  fortress,  and 
over  my  head  I  saw  a  number  of  Circassian 
women  standing  on  a  little  flat  platform  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  The  closer  and  closer  approach 
of  our  troops  show  them  too  surely  their  fate, 
but  determined  not  to  fall  alive  into  our  hands, 
they  spent  their  last  strength  in  destroving  their 
enemies.  Surrounded  by  the  smoke,  which  grew 
clearer  as  we  approached,  they  looked  like 
avenging  spirits  ton  of  the  clouds,  and  scatter¬ 
ing  fear  and  destruction  from  the  mountain 
side.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight,  they  bad  thrown 
ofiT  their  upper  garments,  and  their  lon^  thick 
hair  stream*^  in  wild  disorder  over  their  half 
bored  necks  and  bosoms.  With  superhuman 
exertion,  fonr  of  these  women  contrived  to  roll 
down  a  vast  stone,  which  came  thundering 
towards  us,  passing  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and 
crushing  several  of  my  soldiera  I  saw  a  young 


woman,  who,  till  then  had  been,  with  fixed 
eyes,  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  bloody  tragedy, 
suddenly  grasp  the  little  child  that  clung  to  her 
garments ;  I  saw  her  dash  its  head  to  pieces 
against  a  projecting  rock,  and  barling  it,  with  a 
wild  shriek,  down  the  abyss,  leap  after  it  Many 
of  the  other  women  followed  her  example.” 

Akhulgo  was  taken,  but  Schamyl  was  not  ts 
be  found  in  it,  dead  or  alive.  The  Russsian 
officers,  however,  had  seen  him,  surrounded  by 
his  Murids,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
knew  he  must  be  there.  After  awhile,  intelli¬ 
gence  was  received  that  he  and  two  or  three  of 
bis  Murids  were  concealed  in  a  cave  excavated 
in  a  face  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  Koissu, 
permitting  of  access  only  by  a  ladder,  which 
they  had  drawn  after  them.  A  considerable 
body  of  men,  horse  and  foot,  were  immediately 
set  to  watch  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  whence  on 
the  first  dark  night,  the  guard  observed  a  small 
raft  of  planks  being  very  carefully  lowered  by 
a  rope  into  the  Koissu  ;  a  Murid  followed,  who 
after  appearing  to  look  carfully  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  made  a  signal ;  then  followed  another ; 
and  at  last  came  a  third  in  the  white  garb  of 
Schamyl.  The  raft  was  cut  adrift,  and  the 
whole  party  dashed  doam  the  stream  of  the 
Koissu.  In  an  instant,  the  Russians,  who  had 
carefully  watched  the  whole  proceedings,  rushed 
upon  them.  The  infantry  fired  from  the  bank, 
and  the  Cossack  cavalry  wa^pd  and  swam  their 
horses  into  the  Koissu.  The  little  crew  of  the 
raft  after  defending  itself  with  tenacity,  was 
soon  cut  and  shot  down ;  but  when  the  Russians 
examined  their  corpses,  Schamyl  was  not  there. 
tVhile  every  one’s  attention  had  been  drawn 
from  the  cave,  he  had  lowered  himself  by  the 
rope,  and  swimming  the  Koissu,  had  plunged 
into  the  forests  of  the  opposite  bank.  The 
devotion  of  his  Murids  had  saved  the  life  and 
the  cause  of  the  prophet. 

Fifteen  hundred  dead  lay  in  the  ruins  of 
Akhulgo,  and  six  hundred  prisoners,  mostly 
wounded,  were  taken  by  the  Russians.  Even 
Schamyl’s  great  heart  appears  to  have  given 
way  under  the  weight  of  such  calamities ;  for 
in  September,  we  find  him  offering  from  his 
retreat  in  the  forests  of  Itchkeria,  on  his  own 
psurt,  and  on  that  of  Taschaw-Hacyi  and  Schwaib 
Mollah,  submission  to  the  Russians,  and  willing 
to  "give  two  of  his  owi  sons  ns  hostages  in  pledge 
of  his  sincerity.  General  Grabbe,  however, 
refused  to  enter  into  any  arrangement,  unless 
Schamyl  would  consent  to  reside  in  some  aonl 
named  by  him,  and  the  negotiations  ceased ; 
the  Russian,  who  docs  not  seem  to  have  properly 
understood  Schamyl’s  importance,  contenting 
himself  with  setting  a  price  of  a  hundred  ducats 
on  his  head. 

The  taking  of  Akhulgo  was  the  crisis  of 
Schamyl’s  fate.  But  an  event  which  seemed 
utterly  to  annihilate  his  party,  in  reality  served 
only  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  to  render  its 
foundation  secure.  The  fifteen  hundred  slain 
in  Akhulgo  were  the  seeds  of  so  many  blood- 
feuds  between  the  Russians  and  every  tribe  in 
the  Caucasus — the  pledges  of  an  unquenchable 
personal  hatred,  on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers 
to  the  Muscovites,  for  ever.  The  wanton  bru¬ 
tality  of  the  soldiers  to  the  inhabitants,  in  their 
line  of  march,  disgusted  even  those  tribes  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  remain  friendly ; 
and  all  learned  unmistakcably  what  they  had 
to  expect  from  Russian  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  skill  and  courage  shown  by  Schamyl 
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and  his  followers  in  the  defence,  and  the  severe 
losses  which  they  inflicted  upon  the  invaders, 
appealed  to  the  inmost  sympathies  of  the  gallant 
Caucasians ;  while  the  escape  of  the  Imam,  the 
details  of  which  he  carefully  kept  secret, 
appeared,  for  the  third  time,  to  be  due  to  nothing 
but  the  miraculous  interference  of  Allah. 
Schamyl  himself  finding  that  no  courage  could 
resist  the  “  Czar’s  pistols,”  as  the  people  called 
the  field-pieces,  learnt  to  change  his  tactics,  and 
henceforward  to  confine  himself  to  the  guerilla 
warfare  for  which  the  country  seems  made.  His 
wonderful  energy  soon  revived  the  spirit  of  his 
people,  and  early  in  1840,  all  Tchetchenia  was 
in  revolt  again — even  those  chiefs  who  had 
served  in  the  Russian  army  sending  back  the 
decorations  which  they  had  won,  and  renouncing 
their  allegiance  to  the  Russian  Padisebah. 

The  storming  of  Akhulgo,  in  fact,  is  the  lost 
real  advantage  of  which  the  Russians  have  to 
boast  Schamyl,  henceforward  avoiding  forti¬ 
fications  in  the  European  style,  set  up  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Dargo — an  open  aoul  on  the  north¬ 
western  flank  of  Andi,  deep  in  the  forests  of 
Itchkeria.  Here  ho  organized  a  scheme  of 
government,  to  which  we  shall  advert  presently, 
and  which  converted  the  whole  of  Lesghistan 
and  the  greater  part  of  Tchetchenia  into  a  vast 
military  colony,  and  gave  him  the  power  of 
concentrating  his  forces  upon  a  given  point  with 
the  utmost  ease.  His  system  has  been  to  avoid 
as  much  os  possible  coming  into  contact  with 
the  Russians  in  open  ground  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  terrible  and  unexpected  razzias  to 
check  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  border 
tribes  to  submit  to  the  foreign  rule.  If  the 
Russians  make  an  expedition  against  him,  he 
never  opposes  their  entrance  into  the  passes — no 
sign  of  life  is,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  to  be  seen 
in  the  mountains ;  but  as  the  gorges  narrow  and 
the  ground  becomes  more  difficult,  dropping 
shots  from  invisible  enemies  pick  off  the  Russian 
officers.  By  degrees  the  dropping  shots  increase 
into  a  hot  fire,  and  clouds  of  wild  Lesghians 
and  Tchetchenians,  agile  and  surefooted  as  goats, 
hover  behind  trees  and  stones ;  the  Russian 
skirmishers,  heaviiy  loaded,  and  unused  toj 
climbing,  have  no  chance  with  them,  and  are 
driven  in.  Then  comes  a  charge.  A  small 
body  of  mountaineers,  armed  only  with  their 
sehaakas  led  by  some  white-turbaned  Murid, 
dash  madly  against  the  solid  walls  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  column.  Nine  tenths  of  them  are,  of  course, 
soon  pinned  down  by  the  bayonets  of  their 
adversaries ;  but  not  before  their  schaskas  have 
been  well  reddened  in  Muscovite  blood.  Har¬ 
assed  and  discouraged  by  such  unscientific  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  these,  the  invaders  reach  their 
bivouac — but  not  to  rest.  The  energies  of  the 
enemy  appear  to  increase  tenfold  at  night ;  he 
is  ubiquitous,  and  on  all  sides  piquets  arc  driven 
in,  and  incessant  alarms  destroy  the  possibility 
of  sleep. 

Following  this  plan,  Schamyl,  in  1842,  bitterly 
revenged  on  Grabl^e  the  defeat  of  Akhulgo. 
The  general,  encouraged  by  his  previous  success, 
and  wishing  to  justify  his  system  of  warfare  to 
the  Minister  of  War,  Tschemicheff,  who  was 
about  to  visit  the  Caucasus,  advanced  with  a 
large  force  through  the  forests  of  Itchkeria  to 
attack  Dargo  itself.  Schamyl  allowed  him  to 
come  within  sight  of  the  aoul,  and  then  fell  upon 
his  troops  with  such  fury,  that  Grubbe  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Gersel-aoul.  whence  he 


started,  with  great  difficulty,  leaving  two  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  thirty-six  officers,  to  feed  the 
wolves  of  the  Caucasus.  Prince  Tschemicheff 
was  at  Gersel-aoul — where  great  preparations 
had  been  made  to  receive  the  victors — awaiting 
his  arrival.  Grabbe’s  recall  took  place  in  the 
following  year  ;  but  Schamyl  held  his  owrn  with 
equal  energy  against  his  successor.  General 
Neidhardt,  in  1844. 

In  1845,  the  last  great  stmggle  between 
Schamyl  and  the  Russians  took  place.  The  Czar, 
totally  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  recalled  Neidhardt,  and  nominated 
Count  Woronzow,  Governor  of  the  Crimea,  who 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  that 
capacity,  to  the  post  of  Governor-General  of 
the  Caucasian  provinces.  The  ntw  Governor 
was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers — so 
great,  indeed,  that  the  Caucasians  called  him 
“the  Russian  half-king.”  Authority  for  life 
and  death  was  given  him  over  the  inhabitants ; 
he  was  empowered  to  remove  or  appoint  officials 
up  to  the  sixth  grade,  to  bestow  military  rewards 
and  distinctions  without  requiring  the  Emperor's 
confirmation,  and  to  order  the  trial  of  officers  of 
every  grade. 

Greatly,  a«  it  is  said,  against  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  but  in  accordance  with  express  orders 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Woronzow  undertook,  in 
1845,  to  achieve  the  object  in  which  Grabbe  had 
failed  in  1842,  and  to  avenge  the  losses  then 
suffered  by  the  Russian  army.  Assembling  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  he  started  from 
Wnessapnaia,  through  the  gorge  of  the  Koissu, 
intending  to  march  along  the  eastern  flank  of 
Andi,  and  keeping  the  communication  in  the 
rear  open  by  means  of  a  chain  of  posts  in  Gumbet 
and  Ssolo-Tau,  to  cross  Andi,  descending  upon 
the  aoul  Dargo  on  its  western  flank,  and  then 
returning  through  Itchkeria.  He  was  allowed 
to  take  possession  of  the  pass  of  Retschel,  which 
separates  Gumbet  from  Itchkeria,  without  any 
serious  opposition,  but  as  his  vanguard  moved 
into  the  dense  beech-forests  of  Itchkeria, 
Schamyl’s  skirmishers  were  upon  them.  As  the 
Russian  officer  quoted  by  Wagner,  says — “  They 
did  not  burn  much  powder,  but  their  aim  was 
sure,  and  almost  every  shot  hit  its  man.”  At 
intervals  were  barricades  of  felled  trees,  which 
had  to  be  stormed  with  the  bayonet,  and  the 
grouid  was  altogether  so  difficult  that  the 
troops  did  not  advance  more  than  a  mile  an 
hour.  Dargo  was  at  length  reached,  but  as  the 
army  approached,  columns  of  smoke  rose  from 
its  saklias;  Schamyl  had  collected  all  the  straw, 
wood,  and  eorn  he  could  find  into  the  houses 
and  set  them  in  flames,  and  the  bivouac  fire  of 
the  Russian  head-quarters  was  made  of  the  still 
burning  rafters  of  his  residence. 

Woronzow  had  indeed  taken  possession  of 
Dargo,  but  that  did  not  avail  him  mueh. 
Schamyl  cannonaded  his  camp  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  height,  and  was  only  dislodged  by  a  sharp 
attack  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Russian  provisions  ran  short, 
and  Kliike  von  Kliigenau  was  dispatched,  with 
a  strong  detachment,  back  over  the  pass  of 
Retschel,  for  fresh  stores.  The  cunning  Schamyl 
opposed  no  great  obstacle  to  the  going  of  the 
coiumn,  but  on  its  return  with  a  large  convoy, 
the  onslaught  of  the  mountaineers,  urged  by 
hatred  of  the  Russians,  and  love  of  plunder, 
was  fearful.  The  Russian  officer  writes : — 

“Up  to  this  time,  the  mountaineers  had 


usually  confined  themselves  to  keeping  up  % 
well  directed  fire ;  but  having  been  joined  in 
the  meanwhile  by  the  rapacious  tribes  of 
Lesghistan  and  of  Great  Tchetchenia  they  now 
threw  themselves  on  the  unfortunate  column 
with  schaska  and  kinschal.  Perhaps  the  revenge 
for  blood  mainly  excited  them,  for  they  h^ 
sufffered  severe  losses  in  the  course  of  the 
previous  days,  and  every  fallen  Caucasian  baa 
his  avengers,  who,  according  to  old  custom, 
dare  not  rest  until  the  death  of  an  enemy  has 
atoned  for  that  of  their  brother  or  friend ;  hat 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  still  more  strongly 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  acquire  the  stores  and 
the  animals  which  carried  them.  Officers  who 
accompanied  this  unhappy  column  assure  me 
that  the  enemy  never  before  exhibited  such 
fury  and  courage.  They  burst  in  dense  massea 
through  the  skirmishers,  and  dashed  upon  the 
column.  Schamyl — with  his  Murids  who  always 
form  the  strength  of  his  army — led  the  attack 
j  in  person.  Two  of  our  bravest  generals,  Wiktoroff 
and  Passek,  died  the  death  of  heroes,  not  like 
General  Fock,  some  days  before,  in  a  ^ower 
of  bullets,  but  pierced  by  Caucasian  swords; 
even  they  were  forced  into  the  general  melee. 
Their  corpses  were  left  behind  in  the  foresL 
though  perhaps  we  may  bye  and  bye  succeed 
in  purchasing  them  from  the  enemy  for  bonw- 
able  burial  in  a  Russian  fort.  When  General 
Kliike  saw  the  impossibility  of  defending  the 
convoy,  he  sacrificed  a  part  of  it,  and  a  cannon 
was  also  left  behind.  The  column  was  concen¬ 
trated,  in  order  better  to  oppose  the  enemy; 
but  a  part  of  the  light  troops  fell  into  an  ambiuh 
in  executing  this  movement ;  for  the  enemy  had 
taken  prisoner  a  Russian  trumpeter,  whom  they 
forced  to  sound  in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  ao 
that  many  of  the  skirmishers  followed  the  false 
direction.  The  column  reached  Dargo  in  a  sad 
condition,  having  left  1300  men  in  the  woodsi 
The  enemy  carried  off  many  wagons,  and  mwe 
than  three  hundred  laden  mules  and  horses.” 

Woronzow  staid  a  week  in  Dargo,  and  then 
set  out  to  return  by  the  way  along  which 
Grabbe  had  advanced.  Schamyl  treated  him 
as  he  had  Kluke  von  Klugenau,  and  the  am^ 
was  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  condition  that  the 
Count  found  it  impossible  to  advance  farther^ 
and  halted  in  the  aoul  Schaugal.  Here  he 
would  have  infallibly  ended  his  days,  witti 
all  his  half  starved  army,  but  Russian  ^  *1 
won  over  two  Tchetchenians  to  carry  despatches 
to  Ceneral  Freitag  in  Gersel-aoul ;  and  the 
latter  advancing,  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  to 
Woronzow’s  assistance,  extricated  him  from 
his  dangerous  position,  and  the  column  reached 
Gersel-aoul  in  a  pitiable  state,  with  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  men. 

The  Russian  accounts  celebrate  this  “  capture 
of  Dargo,”  as  a  great  victory,  and  Woronzow 
was  made  a  Prince  for  his  services ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  in  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  in  the  Crimea,  towards  the 
end  of  1846,  the  Prince  explained,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  inexpediency  of  winning 
any  more  such  victories,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  Czar’s  sanction  to  a  totally  different 
plan  of  operations.  Overruled,  however,  1^ 
the  imperial  commands,  Woronzow  was,  in  184d, 
preparing  a  new  expedition,  when  Schtunyl 
performed  an  exploit  more  brilliant  even  than 
any  which  had  distinguished  his  arms.  With 
an  army  of  more  thsm  ten  thousand  horse  and 
foot,  he  burst  into  Kabardah,  treating  with 
utter  contempt  the  line  of  fortresses  of  tha 
Sundscha  in  bis  rear,  stormed  the  Stanitsa 
Uruch,  laid  waste  the  Russianized  villagea  af 
the  Kabardah,  and  forced  multitudes  of  ita 
inhabitants  to  join  his  standard.  He  then 
besieged  for  six  days  Naltschik,  the  chief  fort  of 
the  centre  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
though  he  did  not  reduce  the  place,  the  whola 
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eoantry  round  was  ravaged  and  plundered. 
The  Russians  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
Naltschik  ;  and  Schamyl,  finding  his  movements 
encumbered  by  his  infantry,  dispersed  them  in 
tile  forests,  but  with  his  fine  cavalry  carried  fire 
•ad  sn’ord  to  the  gates  of  Jckaterinograd. 
Laden  with  enormous  booty,  his  host  now  turned 
their  horses’  heads  homewards,  'crossed  the 
Terek  and  Ssundcha,  and  were  back  in  their 
forests  before  the  astonished  Russians  had  well 
made  up  their  minds  what  to  do.  As  may  be 
imagined,  no  expedition  was  undertaken  that 
year.  Nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Russians 
aince  extended  to  more  than  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  communications  interrupted  from  time 
to  time,  by  Schamyl’s  incursions. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  clear  idea 
•f  what  has  occurred  in  the  Caucasus  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years;  but  it  would  appear  that 
Schamyl  again  broke  through  the  fortresses  of 
the  line,  and  devastated  Kabardah,  both  in  1848 
and  1850 ;  while  M.  Taillandier,  writing  in  1853, 
states  on  the  authority  of  an  officer  of  the  army 
of  the  Caucasus,  that  the  Russians  had  just  suf- 
fwed  a  sanguinary  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Schamyl  who  had  carried  off  considerable  artil¬ 
lery  stores,  and  reconquered  eight  leagues  of 
territory;  where  is  not  stated.  However,  as  our 
purpose  is  not  a  history  of  the  war  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  but  the  illustration  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  Schamyl,  the  incompleteness  of  our 
information  is  of  no  great  importance.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  to  the  most  heroic 
courage  and  endurance  he  joins  military  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  highest  order. 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  these  grounds  that  the 
Pi^het-Warrior  claims  our  admirjition.  Of  a 
mob  of  scattered  tribes,  divided  by  innumerable 
fends,  he  has  made  a  nation  capable  of  the  most 
complete  unity  of  action,  and  animated  by  one 
fiuth ;  and  bis  genius  as  a  lawgiver  is  as  pre¬ 
eminent  as  his  religious  enthusiasm.  With  a 
strong  hand  he  has  swept  away  all  the  old 
boundaries  of  race  and  tribe,  however  conse¬ 
crated  by  tradition,  and  has  completely  reor¬ 
ganized  the  country  over  which  he  rules.  It  is 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  each  of  which  is  ] 
governed  by  an  officer  termed  a  Naib,  whose 
business  it  is  to  preserve  order ;  to  superintend 
the  proper  raising  of  taxes  and  recruits ;  to 
limit  and  control  disputes  and  blood-feuds ;  and 
to  see  that  the  Sebaryat  is  strictly  fulfilled. 
Every  five  of  these  districts  again,  are  under  the 
■nperintendcnce  of  a  governor,  uniting  within 
Umself  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  and 
answerable  to  Schamyl  alone,  who  allows  to 
certain  of  his  favorites  only,  absolute  power 
over  life  and  death ;  while  the  others  must  refer 
to  himself  in  such  cases.  Each  Naib  has  a 
deputy  coadjutor.  In  every  aou/  there  is  a  Cadi 
cr  Elder,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  regular  re¬ 
ports  to  his  Naib  of  all  important  occurrences, 
•ad  to  carry  out  the  orders  which  he  may  re- 
crive  from  him,  while  the  local  Mollah  has 
•^ntual  care  of  the  aou/.  Every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  has  right  of  access’  to  his  Cadi 
or  Naib  at  a  fixed  time  of  the  day,  when  audi¬ 
ences  are  held  and  business  transacted.  Rapid 
communication  through  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  ensured  by  a  sort  of  flying  post.  In  each  aou/ 
aeveral  swift  horses  are  kept  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  when  a  state  messenger  arrives,  bearing  a 
passport  sealed  by  the  Naib  of  the  district,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Cadi  to  furnish  him  instantly 
wHh  a  fresh  horse  and  a  guide  to  the  next  post. 


In  this  way  Schamyl's  messages  and  orders  are 
transmitted  with  inerediblc  swiftness. 

The  standing  army  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men  is  thus  kept  up ;  every  ten  houses  of  an  aou/ 
must  maintain  a  warrior,  one  house  providing 
the  man,  and  the  other  nine  his  horse,  aceoutre- 
ments,  and  support.  The  family  to  which  he 
belongs  is,  so  long  as  he  is  alive,  free  of  all 
taxes,  but  he  must  never  be  without  his  arms, 
and  must  be  ready,  day  and  night,  to  march  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Furthermore,  every  male 
from  fifteen  to  fifty,  is  liable  to  be  called  out 
for  the  defence  of  his  aou/,  or,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  to  the  general  army ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  each  horseman  of  ten  houses  commands 
the  men  of  those  houses. 

Sehamyl’s  body  guard  is  composed  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Murids,  and  its  members  are  called 
Murtosigators.  Only  the  hottest  enthusiasts 
among  the  Murids,  men  of  whose  entire  devotion 
Schamyl  is  well  assured,  are  chosen  for  this 
post,  which  is  considered  among  the  Caucasians 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  honorable.  The 
prophet  puts  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
those  whom  he  has  once  selected,  and  they  on 
the  other  hand  renounce  every  tie,  and  place 
their  lives  in  his  hand.  If  unmarried,  they  must 
remain  so ;  and  if  married,  they  must  strictly 
avoid  their  families  during  their  period  of  ser- 
viee.  Like  Schamyl  himself  they  must  live 
frugally,  and  carry  out  the  Scharyat  to  the  very 
letter.  They  wear  peculiar  insignia,  and  receive 
regular  pay,  with  a  share  of  all  spoils ;  there  are 
usually  about  one  thousand  of  them,  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  whom  always  surround  Schamyl’s  per¬ 
son — access  to  which  is  very  difficult.  In  time 
of  peace  the  Mustosigators  are  Schamyl's  apos¬ 
tles,  and  considerable  sums  are  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  propa¬ 
ganda.  At  the  same  time  they  form  a  most 
efficient  body  of  police,  whose  accusations  might 
at  once  destroy  the  most  powerful  Naib.  In 
war,  they  constitute  the  heart  of  Schamyl’s 
troops  and  the  terror  of  the  Russians,  who  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  taking  one  alive. 

At  first,  Schamyl  had  no  revenue  but  what 
was  derived  from  his  razzias ;  but,  at  present, 
all  the  tribes  pay  a  yearly  tithe,  and  if  any 
slain  warrior  leaves  no  direct  heir,  his  property 
goes  to  the  state.  Schamyl  has  also  confiscated  j 
what  might  he  called  the  church  property  of 
Lesghistan,  consisting  in  the  gifts  of  the  pious 
to  the  mosques  and  shrines ;  the  Mollahs 
receive  in  exchange  regular  pay,  and  the  wan¬ 
dering  dervishes,  who  lived  on  these  gifts  have 
been  either  incorporated  with  the  army,  or 
driven  away. 

Schamyl's  financial  rule  is  ordinarily  distin¬ 
guished  by  extreme  economy  ;  and  he  is  said  to 
possess  large  concealed  treasures — ^but  if  a 
valorous  action  is  to  be  rewarded,  or  a  hostile 
tribe  won  over,  he  will  expend  great  sums.  He 
baa  instituted  a  regular  system  of  decorations, 
consisting  of  medals,  epaulettes,  and  stars; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  criminal  code  con¬ 
tains  a  no  less  exactly  proportioned  series  of 
punishments,  from  the  rag  tied  round  the  right 
arm,  which  is  the  stigma  affixed  to  a  coward — 
to  decapitation,  shooting  and  stabbing  to  death. 
A  stern  and  even-handed  justice  characterizes 
all  Schamyl’s  judgments,  and  he  would  long 
ance,  like  Hamsad  Beg,  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  blood  feuds  thus  created  againsthimself,  were 
it  not  for  the  watchful  devotion  ofhis  body  guard, 
the  Murtosigators,  who  constantly  surround  him 


in  public.  The  Imam  gave  once  in  his  own 
person  a  frightful  earnest  of  his  determination 
to  know  no  distinction  of  persons  among  the 
violators  of  his  laws.  Early  in  his  career,  ho 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  put  to 
death  whoever,  under  any  circumstances,  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  submission  to  the  Giaour.  The 
people  of  Tchetcheniawere  well  acquainted  with 
the  Imam’s  oath ;  but  in  1843,  finding  them¬ 
selves  threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  Russians, 
and  at  the  same  time  left  without  aid  by 
Schamyl,  who  was  otherwise  occupied,  they  in 
despair  sent  messengers  to  the  latter,  begging 
him  either  to  help  them,  or  allow  them  to  submit 
The  office  of  the  envoys  was  regarded  as  so 
hazardous,  that  their  selection  was  made  by  the 
lot  It  fell  upon  four  men  of  the  Aoul  Gunoi, 
who  accordingly  set  out  upon  their  mission. 
Before  reaching  Dargo,  Schamyl’s  residence, 
however,  the  prospect  of  success  appeared  so 
slight,  and  the  consequences  of  failure  so  appal¬ 
ling,  that  they  determined  to  “  eke  the  lion’s 
with  the  fox’s  skin,”  and  without  making  any 
direct  proposition  to  Schamyl  himself,  to  endea¬ 
vor  to  influence  him  through  his  aged  mother, 
the  Khaness,  who  was  known  to  possess  great 
influence  over  her  son,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be,  like  all  the  mountaineers,  by  no  means 
insensible  to  money.  A  large  bribe  engaged 
the  Khaness  to  undertake  the  dangerous  task ; 
and  in  a  private  manner  she  opened  the  matter 
to  the  Imam.  What  occurred  between  mother 
and  son  is  unknown,  but  when  the  men  of  Gunoi 
anxiously  inquired  the  result  of  the  negotiation, 
the  Khaness,  pale  and  trembling,  could  only 
tell  them  that  her  son  had  determined  to  inquire 
of  Allah  eonceming  their  request — and  even  as 
they  spoke,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  Imam 
had  shut  himself  in  the  mosque,  and  had  com¬ 
manded  that  all  the  people  should  gather  about 
it  and  remain  fasting  till  he  reappeared.  Three 
days  and  nights,  it  is  said,  did  Sehamyl  remain 
invisible,  the  prostrate  multitude  without,  riring 
higher  and  higher  in  fanatical  exaltation,  as 
their  bodily  frames  became  exhausted.  On  the 
fourth  morning,  Schamyl  appeared  on  the  flat 
I  roof  of  the  mosque,  surrounded  by  his  Murids. 
All  viewed  with  dismay  his  usually  impassive 
countenance,  distorted  and  changed  by  the 
traces  of  some  past  inward  agony.  After  an 
interval  of  profound  silence,  he  directed  the 
nearest  Murids  to  bring  his  mother  into  his 
presence,  and  when  she  had  arrived,  he  thus 
addressed  the  people  “  The  will  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  of  Allah  be  done  I  People  of  Dargo,  the 
Tchetchenes  have  dared  to  think  of  yielding  to 
the  Giaour,  and  have  even  ventured  to  send  mes¬ 
sengers,  hoping  for  my  consent.  The  messen¬ 
gers,  conscious  of  their  sin,  dared  not  appear 
before  my  face — but  have  tempted  the  weakness 
of  my  unhappy  mother  to  be  their  mediator. 
For  her  sake,  I  have  ventured,  aided  by  your 
prayers,  to  ask  the  will  of  Mohammed  the  Pro¬ 
phet  of  Allah  ;  and  that  will  is,  that  the  first  who 
spoke  to  me  of  this  matter  shall  be  punished 
with  a  hundred  blows  of  the  heavy  whip.  It  was 
my  mother !” 

With  these  words,  Schamyl  signed  to  his  Mu¬ 
rids,  who  seized  the  venerable  old  Khaness,  and 
bound  her  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  mosque. 
At  the  fifth  blow,  she  sank  dead.  Sehamyl, 
with  a  wild  outburst  of  grief  threw  himself  at  her 
feet ;  but  suddenly  rising  again,  cried  solemnly 
— “  God  is  great,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet  1 
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he  hath  heard  my  prayer,  and  I  may  take  upon 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  mother’^  expiation  I” 
With  that,  Htripping  off  hie  upper  garments, 
he  commanded  the  Murids  to  inflict  the  remain¬ 
ing  ninety-flve  blows  upon  his  own  back.  The 
punishment  fulfilled,  Schamyl  gave  orders  that 
the  envoys  of  the  Tschetchenes,  terror-stricken 
witnesses  of  the  preceding  scene,  should  be 
brought  into  his  presence.  The  ready  Murids 
half-drew  their  sr.haskiaa,  but  Schamyl  raising 
the  men  of  Gunoi  from  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  cast  themselves  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
said  only,  in  his  calm,  impassive  way — “Go 
back  to  your  people,  and  for  my  answer,  tell 
them  what  you  have  seen  to-day.” 

Schamyl  is  simple  and  abstemious  in  the 
extreme  in  his  personal  habits.  Contenting 
himself  with  a  few  hours’  sleep,  he  sometimes 
spends  night  after  night  in  prayer  and  watch¬ 
ing,  without  showing  the  least  symptoms  of 
weariness.  Not  yet  sixty,  he  is  full  of  life 
and  vigor ;  though  at  present  he  takes  an  active 
share  in  the  war  only  rarely,  and  on  great  occa¬ 
sions.  lie  lives  in  Dargo,  where  he  has  caused 
the  enemy’s  deserters  to  build  him  a  two-storied 
house  in  the  Russian  fashion,  and  is  said  to  have 
three  wives,  the  chief  of  whom  is  an  Armenian 
of  great  beauty. 

Once,  or  at  most  twice,  in  the  year,  the  Imam 
retires  to  some  remote  cave,  or  shuts  himself 
up  in  his  most  private  apartments,  and  a  strong 
cordon  of  watchful  Murtosigators  prevents  any 
person  whatever  from  having  access  to  him.  In 
this  solitude  he  spends  three  weeks — fasting, 
praying,  and  reading  the  Koran.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  last  day  of  his  seelusion.  the  princi¬ 
pal  Mollahs  and  Murids,  accompanied  by  a 
host  of  pilgrims,  gathered  in  high  e.xpecta- 
tion  about  the  holy  place,  are  summoned  to 
meet  him.  He  tells  them  that  Mohammed  has 
appeared  to  him,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  laying  upon  him 
such  and  such  commands,  and  encouraging  him 
to  persevere  in  the  holy  war.  Then  showing 
himself  to  the  throng  without,  ho  addresses  them 
with  the  eloquence  for  which  he  is  famed,  rous¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  pitch  their  religious  devotion 
and  their  hatred  against  the  Muscovites.  The 
whole  assembly  now  join  in  a  solemn  hymn.  The 
men  draw  their  srhaskas,  renew  their  oath  to 
defend  the  faith  and  to  destroy  the  Russians, 
and  then  disperse,  shouting — “  God  is  great ! 
Mohammed  is  his  first  prophet,  and  Schamyl  is 
his  second!” 


THR  MISSOURI  COMPKOMISKi 
ITS  DXATH  AND  Bl'KIilL. 

Tun  final  blow  wa.s  inflicted  on  the  venerable 
Missouri  Compromise  on  Thursday  night  last, 
and  this  ancient  Pacificator  of  the  Country, 
this  Healer  of  Discord,  this  Friend  of  the  Union, 
WM  dispatched  in  the  Senate  House  a  little  after ! 
mi^igbt  by  a  majority  of  almost  three  to  one.  | 
This  ancient  pact  had  fulfilled,  it  is  true,  in  all  i 
substantial  ends,  its  mission  of  peace.  But  we  ' 
should  have  been  glad,  for  the  good  it  had  done,  j 
had  it  been  permitted  to  live  until  old  age  had  \ 
closed  its  blameless  life.  Feeling  thus,  how  1 
could  we  without  grief  and  repugnance  see  it ! 
hurried  out  of  the  world  by  the  hand  of  vio- 1 
lence  T  Gratitude  for  the  service  it  had  done 
the  State,  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
patriotic  and  virtuous  men  who  gave  it  being, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sanctions!  of  honor  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  had  inspired  ns  with  a 
veneration  for  this  old  compromise,  the  earliest 
and  most  important  since  that  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  We  witnessed  its  birth  with  joy,  and  re¬ 


member  the  universal  content  it  spread  through 
the  land ;  but  we  little  thought  wc  should  live 
to  witness  its  death,  still  less  to  see  it  strangled 
in  the  place  of  its  birth.  And  all  for  what  ? 
Can  any  man  tell?  Do  not  those — many  of  them 
at  least — who  have  given  their  voices  for  its 
repeal,  deny  that  it  is  demanded  by  any  essential 
or  practical  object?  Were  its  repeal  justified 
by  one  high  consideration  of  State  or  of  public 
good,  or  had  it  been  demanded  b^  any  single 
section,  public  meeting,  association,  county, 
town,  or  hamlet  in  the  whole  country,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  might  be  at  least  extenuated.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  alike  unneces¬ 
sary  and  uncalled  for.  Nothing  then  is  {^ned 
by  it ;  nothing,  at  least,  that  would  weigh  as 
the  dust  of  the  balance.  But  how  much,  alas, 
is  lost  I  Who  can  penetrate  the  future  to  tell 
the  distant  consoqueners  of  this  week’s  work  in 
Congress?  We  speak  now  to  those  who  love 
the  Union  of  the  States.  To  the  men  of  passion, 
to  sectional  patriots,  to  those  who  are  ever 
“calculating  the  value  of  the  Union,”  who 
reason  by  imputations,  and  whose  highest  flight 
of  argument  reaches  only  the  level  of  impeach¬ 
ment  of  motives — to  such  we  should  deem  it  a 
waste  of  time  and  of  courtesy  to  address  a  word 
on  this  occasion.  But  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
South  who  think  that  there  is  something  to  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem  beyond  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Ime ;  who  have  some  veneration  for  the  glories 
of  Lexington  and  Saratoga  as  well  as  those  of 
King’s  Mountain  and  Eutaw  ;  who  look  at  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  with  affection,  and  think  there 
is  something  in  this  Union  to  be  proud  of  and  to 
stand  by — to  such,  we  say,  a  monstrous  mistake 
has  been  committ^ ;  not  a  fatal,  we  hope  and 
trust,  but  a  fearful  one.  Ah  I  had  you,  when 
this  deceitful  boon  was  tendered  yon,  only  said, 
“  No ;  the  compromise  may  have  been  imsanc- 
tioned  by  the  Constitution :  it  may  have  been 
uqiuBt  to  the  South,  but  it  was  the  only  mode 
of  accommodating  a  most  threatening  difficulty; 
it  was  adopted  by  the  joint  counsels  of  the  North 
and  South  ;  it  was  a  compact  of  mutual  conces¬ 
sion  ;  it  was  agreed  to  by  men  as  wise,  as  firm, 
and  patriotic  as  ourselves ;  it  has  stood  long ; 
it  has  performed  its  Iienign  office ;  and,  although 
it  might  have  been  unjust  to  us.  we  will  not 
dishonor  those  who  framed  and  ratified  it ;  there 
is  nothing  now  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  it ;  a  bar¬ 
gain  is  a  bargain  ;  let  it  .stand.”  Gentlemen, 
had  you  answered  thus,  instead  of  breaking  the 
seal  of  the  old  compact,  you  would  have  riveted 
the  North  to  you,  not  with  hooks  of  steel,  but 
links  of  iron  cable,  and  the  hideous  forms  of 
Abolitionism  and  Freesoili«m  would  never  more 
have  reared  their  heads  high  enough  to  disturb 
for  a  moment  the  public  councils  or  the  country. 

1  It  would  have  been  the  dcath-kuell  of  both. 
You  would  have  made  one  country  and  one  peo¬ 
ple.  indissolubly  and  forever.  I’ut  you  have 
won  a  victory ;  and  one  ’hundred  cannon  were 
fired  in  the  dead  of  the  night  in  honor  of  it  1 
Hands  might  doubtless  have  been  found  quite 
as  ready  to  apply  the  match  to  celebrate  the 
defeat  of  the  bill,  had  it  be<‘n  given  out  that  the 
I  Administration  was  opposed  to  it  instead  of 
j  being  in  its  favor.  ••  The  king's  name  is  a  tower 
I  of  .strength.”  Gentlemen,  you  have  won  a  vic- 
1  tory ;  it  was  the  pride  of  victory  probably  which 
I  hurried  many  of  you  forAvard  in  the  tight,  and, 
i  instead  of  recounting  the  blessed  fruits  which  it 
j  will  bring  to  the  victors,  it  wiU  bo  fortunate  for 
those  who  are  to  come  after  u,s  if  history  shall 
give  as  innocent  an  account  of  it  as  is  found  in 
the  story  of  the  poet  which  fol lows.^,.. 
Intflligfncer. 

It  was  n  iiun>fn»*r*K  eveniiic, 

(jaNiior'M  work  watt  dom-, 

And  he  l)cfore  hijt  cottage 
Waa  in  rtun  ; 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  ftroen 
His  little  ^H'^n'^child  Wilhelm!n«i. 

>he  saw  her  bffdher  Veterkin 
IloU  Hometbin|<  larjre  and  round, 

That  he  bcKide  ttie  rivultd 
In  plnyin;^  there  had  found  ; 

She  came  to  know  what  he  had  tbuud 
Tlint  was  ito  liKht,  and  Urge,  an«I  round 

Old  (rasper  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stootl  expectant  by, 

And  then  the  old  man  sluKtk  hU 
Ami  with  n  nat'ml  si^h, 

“  .some  poor  fellowM  skull,**  wiid  he. 

*  Who  fvU  in  the  great  \ic*toiy. 


I  And  them  in  the  garden,  for 
There*fi  many  hereabout ; 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plough, 

The  ploughshare  tumn  them  out  t 

For  many  thousand  men,**  sakl  be, 

“  Where  ^lain  in  the  great  victory.** 

'*  Now  tell  UH  whet  *twa.H  all  about,** 
Young  Peterkin  be  criee  ; 

.\nd  little  WUlieluiine  looka  np, 

With  wonder-waiting  eyee  ; 

**  Now  tell  us  all  aliout  the  war, 

And  wliat  they  kill'd  each  other  forT* 

•*  It  was  the  Knglish,’*  Gasper  cried, 
“Tliat  put  the  French  to  rout ; 

But  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for 
I  could  not  wtll  make  out ; 

But  every  body  Kakl^**  quoth  be, 

**  It  tear  a  famoui  victio’^ ! 

They  say  it  was  a  iboeking  sight, 

After  the  field  was  won  ; 

For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
Lay  rottiiw  in  the  sun  : 

Bnt  things  like  these  yon  uow  must  be 
After  a  famous  yiet^. 

**  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlboro*  won, 
And  our  good  prince  Eugene— —** 

Why,  *twas  a  very  wicked  thing  F* 
Saldmtle  WUhefanine. 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl,**  quoth  he, 

It  urn  a  famous  nci^. 

**  And  eveiy  body  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  such  a  fight  did  win.** 

But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?** 
Quoth  littte  Peterkin. 

^y  that  I  cannot  t^”  quoth  he  , 

But  *twas  a  famoui  vidory  P* 


THK  V8£8  OF  IRON. 

Eliza  Cook  gives  in  her  Journal  a  racy  and 
spicy  sketch  of  the  uses  of  iron,  the  modem 
civUiner,  as  follows : — 

The  Age  of  Gold  and  the  Age  of  Bronze  have 
given  place  to  the  Age  of  Iron.  Iron  is  your 
trae  agent  of  civilization.  So  says  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  at  Bangor.  In  sight  of  the  Menai 
and  Conway  tabular  bridges,  he  might  feel 
justified  in  proclaiming  this — though  the  saying 
might  remind  one  of  the  “  nothing  like  leatMr” 
maxim.  Yet,  assuredly,  iron  is  a  ^at  power 
in  the  present  age.  It  is  rcvolntfonizing  the 
world.  The  iron  rail  and  the  iron  wire  of  the 
telegraph  has  already  brought  towns  so  near  to 
each  other,  that  a  country  has  now  become  one 
vast  city.  And  iron  railroads  are  brin^g 
countries  nearer  to  each  other,  and  are  binding 
them  into  one  common  interest  We  even  hear 
of  an  iron  bond  of  union  between  England  and 
Calcutta — a  railway  stretching  across  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  rendering  the  distance  in  point 
of  time  between  England  and  Calcutta,  only  one 
week!  Nor  is  the  proposal  a  mere  ehimera; 
it  is  a  thing  that  will  be  realized,  and  in  unr 
day.  Fourteen  years  will  probanly  see  the 
Calais  and  Calcutta  trains  ranning.  Iron  will 
form  the  road,  and  iron  locomotives  the  fiery 
horses  to  bear  the  iron  carriages  freighted  with 
their  living  loads,  along  the  great  highway  of 
civilization. 

We  have  yet  seen  bat  the  beginning  of  the 
gigantic  power  of  railways.  The  next  genera¬ 
tion  may  see  an  extension  of  the  Cal^  and 
Calcutta  to  Pekin,  across  the  centre  of  Asia. 
The  New  York  and  California  Railway  will  then 
bo  “a  great  fact;”  for  Yankees  are  not 
dreamers,  but  hard,  practical,  energetic  workers, 
and  Asa  Whitney’s  scheme  will  nat  remain  long 
upon  paper  only. 

But  iron  is  also  working  away  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Not  to  speak  of  iron  bedsteads  and  iron 
drawing-room  furniture,  wc  have  iron  steam¬ 
ships,  iron  tubular  bridges,  iron  viaducts,  and 
iron  light-houses.  The  queen  has  just  ordered 
an  iron  ball-room  to  be  constmeted  by  Bellhonse 
of  Manchester,  for  her  highland  country  seat  at 
Balmoral.  Then,  have  we  not  seen  the  iron  and 
crystal  palaces  of  all  nations?  There  was  Ae 
iron  house,  also,  built  at  Manchester,  by  Fair- 
bairn,  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  We  shall  have 
iron  cottages  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  soon — 
iron  boats,  iron  stools,  and  iron  crockery.  The 
uses  of  the  metal  are  endless,  and  its  supply 
almost  inexhaustible. 


•■Bidut,  has  that  surly  fellow  cleared  off  Ae 
snow?”  “  Yes,  sur.”  “  Did  he  clear  it  off  with 
alacrity.  Biddy  ?”  “  No,  sir ;  with  a  shovel." 


A  SCAJiE  IN  DESERT  DIFEt 
.BY  M.  MATOUT. 

l^Ria  scUit  .Ras  with  the  French  army  in 
Algeria,  aad  there  received  the  imprewions 
dietat^g  th<v  composition  of  this  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture,  whjiclvjlllustcates  the  French  school  of  art. 
A  woniAMivedby  .a  lion  whilst  drawing  water 
at  a  fountain  ;•  in  the  distance  a  Bedouin  coming 
to  the  re8cao,„ginned  with  the  long  musket  car¬ 
ried  bj  thouNiribee.  ,The  whole  is  very  happily 
characteijgUo  of  desert  life. 


SLAVE  MAJSKET  at  const  «.NT1\UPLE. 

It  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  approached  by 
several  narrow  streets,  which  are  closed  by 
gates.  A  deep  gallery,  one  story  high,  runs 
around  this  enclosure  with  a  row  of  stalls,  or 
sinall,  badly  lighted  rooms  in  the  rear.  A  no¬ 
ble  buildiug,  provided  with  a  similar  gallery, 
stands  within .^the  area,  which  is  partially  paved 
in  the  prevaiUng  style  of  Constantinople. 

The  slaves,  of  .whom,  I  should  conjecture,  four 
or  five  hundred  were  exhibited  to-day  in  the 
market,  were  almost  exclusively  black  girls 
from  nine  to  ten  or  rixteen  years  of  age.  Their 
cmnplexion,  their  wooly  heads,  and  general 
physiognomy,  mark  them  indubitably  as  ne¬ 
groes,  though  their  lips  are  not  so  thick,  nor 
their  nosea  no  diort  and  blunt,  as  those  of  the 
African  race  .we  are  so  accustomed  to  see  in 
America.  -TOiey  are  a  good  deal  darker  than 
the  slaves  I.ihW  in  the  Cairo  market,  and  have 
evidently  behplhrought  from  a  different  latitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  should  say  they  are  a  hand¬ 
somer  and  more  intelligent  looking  race  than 
the  Africans  Anouf^t  to  the  United  States,  or 
the  first  generation  of  their  descendants. 

Their  dress  was  very  similar  to  that  most 


commonly  worn  in  the  field  by  female  slaves  In 
America — a  long  gown  or  robe  of  coarse  white 
cotton  stuff,  and  a  parti-colored  or  red  handker¬ 
chief  rather  tastefully  tied  upon;  the  head. 
Several  had  the  hair  elaborately  plaited,  and 
all,  or  nearly  all,  wore  large  and  showy  finger- 
rings,  ear-rings,  beads,  and  bracelets.  These 
trinkets  were  of  various  metals,  and  of  rude 
workmanship.  Some  were  evidently  of  gold. 

The  larger  numlK-r  of  these  girls  were  seated 
upon  mats  spread  upon  the  ground,  just  in  front 
of  the  galleries — a  situation  which  gave  free 
access  to  the  buyers  and  sellers.  A  considerable 
number  were  seated  upon  a  sort  of  counter  un¬ 
der  the  back  part  of  the  gallery,  the  front  of 
which  was  furnished  with  a  similar  counter,  on 
which  were  many  Turks  smoking  and  drinking 
coffee,  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  occasionally 
surveyed  the  slaves  thus  arranged  in  rows  on 
either  side  of  their  divan,  in  a  situation  most 
favorable  for  Inspection.  These  Turks  I  took  to 
be  buyers,  who  were  prosecuting  the  business 
leisurely,  according  to  their  custom,  indulging 
in  the  mean  time  in  their  indispensable  lu-xu- 
rles. 

Several  of  the  dark  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
gallery  were  occupied  by  girls  dressed  in  a  supe¬ 
rior  style,  and  veiled,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nose  and  eyes,  in  the  Turkish  manner.  They 
had  been  selected  from  the  vulgar  herd  for  their 
superior  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and, 
being  candidates  for  a  higher  destiny,  were 
more  expensively  “ttired,  and  more  carefully 
guarded  from  the  approach  and  gaze  of  the 
crowd.  I  saw  nothing  indelicate  or  offensive  in 
the  negotiations  between  buyer  and  seller.  The 
most  active  agents  were  elderly  Turkish  women, 
who  passed  amongst  the  slaves,  making  in¬ 
quiries,  and  examining  their  forms  and  features. 


In  one  instance,  a  gentlemanly  looking  Turk 
conducted  the  investigation  in  person,  but  he 
did  no  more  then  cause  the  girl,  who  was  pret^a 
and  might  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  stand  on 
her  feet  that  he  might  have  a  view  of  her  stature 
and  form.  lie  also  felt  her  arms  and  sbonlderA 
She  appeared  confused,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
pleased  with  the  attention. 

I  observed  amongst  the  owners  a  black  man 
of  a  singularly  noble  aspect  and  bearing.  He 
was  very  tall  and  perfectly  formed.  His  vener¬ 
able  beard  descended  upon  his  bosom.  His  fore¬ 
head  was  highly  intellectual,  and  his  eye  black 
and  piercing.  He  wore  a  large  white  turbaib 
and  a  rich  flowing  robe  of  purple  silk.  His 
broad  scarlet  girdle  was  very  splendid,  and  his 
sword  and  pistols,  elaborately  inlaid  and  mount¬ 
ed  with  gold,  must  have  cost  a  very  large  sunk 
I  never  saw  so  fine  a  looking  black  man,  and  I 
felt  regret  that  one  should  be  engaged  in  so 
odious  a  traffic,  whose  lofty  attributes  seemed  to 
mark  him  as  fitted  to  be  the  prince  and  benefac¬ 
tor  of  his  people. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  univcrml  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  the  slaves.  Amongst  them  all  I  did 
not  observe  a  single  care-stricken  or  sorrowful 
countenance.  They  seemed  desirous  of  attract¬ 
ing  attention,  and  put  on  their  smiles  whenever 
they  saw  a  person  approach  who  was  likely  to 
become  a  purchaser.  Of  an  age  which  forgets 
all  the  past,  and  looks  upon  the  future  through 
the  medium  of  delusive  hope,  they  seem  elated 
at  their  condition  and  prospects,  and  evidently 
consider  their  removal  from  the  wild  and  savage 
scenes  of  their  native  land  to  a  great  and  splen¬ 
did  metropolis  as  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune, 
which  places  them  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
promotion.  These  girls  are  not  usually  kid¬ 
napped,  but  voluntarily  seJd  by  their  parents. 
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who  train  them  for  thia  destination,  and  proba¬ 
bly  think  that  by  selling  their  daughters  to  be¬ 
come  waiting-maids  or  concubines  in  the  rich 
families  of  Turkey,  they  make  the  best  provision 
for  their  happiness. 

These  views  are  of  course  inculcated  upon 
their  children,  who  are  taught  to  look  upon  the 
day  when  they  are  sold  as  the  beginning  of  a 
more  brilliant  era.  Nor  are  these  expectations 
always,  or  perhaps  usually  disappointed.  Slav¬ 
ery  in  Turkey  and  the  East,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  The  Africans  become,  almost 
without  exception,  in-door  servants  in  rich  fami¬ 
lies,  where  they  perform  little  severe  labor,  and 
are  rather  kept  for  play  than  use.  According 
to  the  universal  testimony  of  persons  acquainted 
with  Turkish  habits,  which  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  verifying  by  what  I  have  seen 
in  steamboats  and  elsewhere,  the  slaves  are 
treated  with  great  kindness,  and  even  indulgence 
— rather  as  equals  than  as  bondmen.  They  are 
well  clad,  eat  the  same  food  with  their  o^vners, 
and  always  approach  them  with  an  air  of  free¬ 
dom  and  familiarity  quite  inconsistent  with 
habitual  oppression  and  hardship. 

Manumission  is  favored  by  the  religion  and 
laws  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  custom,  and 
it  is  so  common  in  practice,  that  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  very  few  hereditary  slaves.  IVhen 
in  addition  to  this  it  is  considered  that  the  rich 
Turks  often  choose  their  wives  and  concubines 
in  the  slave  market,  that  the  birth  of  a  child 
makes  the  mother  free,  whilst  the  child  of  a  con¬ 
cubine  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  that  of  a 
wife,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  servile  state 
in  these  regions  is  attended  with  many  allevia¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  is  not  without  some  good  rea¬ 
son  that  the  unreflecting  aspirants  to  so  much 
possible  and  not  very  improbable  good  fortune, 
appear  cheerful  and  contented  with  their  destiny. 
It  is  highly  credible  that  in  a  mtyority  of  cases, 
slavery  under  these  circumstances  proves  a  boon. 
It  is  only  in  more  civilized  countries,  where  the 
demand  for  expensive  luxuries,  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  and  the  commercial  spirit  always  seek 
to  organize  and  strenuously  employ  the  physical 
energies  of  society,  for  the  attainment  of  their 
objects,  that  the  condition  of  slavery  is  liable  to 
become  less  favorable  to  happiness,  than  a  state 
of  rude  barbarian  freedom,  such  as  is  enjoyed 
amongst  the  African  tribea 

There  were  no  white  slaves  in  the  market, 
and  I  was  informed  that  none  are  ever  exhibited 
They  are  kept  by  the  dealerf= — almost  always 
Jews — at  their  private  houses,  where  they  are 
instructed  in  such  accomplishments  as  are  likely 
to  be  valued  in  the  harem,  and  of  course  in¬ 
crease  their  price.  This  course  of  education 
commonly  embraces  singing  and  dancing,  and 
scarcely  ever  the  less  useful  arts  of  reading  and 
writing.  To  these  private  depots  the  rich  sen¬ 
sual  Turk,  who  has  resolved  to  add  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  his  harem,  or  more  commonly  some  dis¬ 
creet  female  friend,  proceeds  to  examine  the 
merchandise  and  effect  the  purchase.  Very 
high  prices  are  often  paid  for  this  class  of  slaves, 
who  are  mostly  from  Circassia  and  Georgia. 
From  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  is  not  an  un- 
conunon  amount  to  be  paid  for  a  girl.  The 
blacks  seldom  command  above  one  hundred  and 
^y  dollars,  and  are  frequently  sold  for  seventy 
or  eighty  dollars. 

In  returning  from  the  slave  mart,  we  passed 


through  the  bazar  devoted  to  the  sale  of  arms. 
The  Turks  are  peculiarly  fond  of  highly  mount¬ 
ed  swords  and  fire-arms,  and  they  indulge  in  the 
utmost  extravagance  in  the  purchase  of  them. 
A  scimitar  often  costs  several  thousand  piastres, 
and  a  double-barrelled  gun  much  more.  The 
display  of  those  articlesin  the  bazar  was  impos¬ 
ing  and  highly  curious.  Damascus  blades, 
though  they  seem  to  have  lost  a  measure  of 
their  former  reputation,  are  still  highly  appre¬ 
ciated,  and,  to  my  unpractised  eye,  these,  as 
well  as  the  gun-barrels  made  in  the  same  place, 
were  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  best  in  the 
market.  Immense  expense  is  lavished  upon  the 
hilts  and  scabbards  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  side-arms  here  exhibited,  and  the  belts  were 
often  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

In  viewing  several  of  the  splendid  bazars  of 
Constantinople,  which  are  certainly  more  daz¬ 
zling  and  magnificent  than  anything  I  have 
seen  elsewhere,  one  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  in 
the  capital  of  the  most  wealthy  and  luxurious 
people  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  only  in  a  few 
articles  that  a  Turk  indulges  or  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  great  expense.  lie  must  have  a  rich 
carpet  of  the  size  of  a  table-cloth — an  amber 
mouth-piece  for  his  chibouk — gorgeous  saddle 
and  trappings  for  his  horse,  and,  if  a  military 
man,  splendid  arm.s.  These,  with  a  showy  dress 
and  some  embroidered  slippers  and  muslins,  for 
his  harem,  seem  tocomprehend  all  that  is  greatly 
expensive. 

He  feeds  on  bread  and  fruit,  drinks  no  costly 
wines,  and  has  no  carriages,  and  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  items  in  the  expenditures  of  an  American 
or  European  are  scarcely  known  to  him  by 
name. — Dr.  Olin’s  “  Greece  and  the  Golden 
Horn." 

- - 

ROSES. 

The  Month  of  Roses !  Bright,  dewy,  delicious 
June !  Reader  mine,  if  you  live  only  to  eat 
pancakes,  beefsteaks,  talk  scandal,  and  “  chron¬ 
icle  small  beer,”  do  not  read  this;  if  you 
breathe  because  lungs  are  a  proper  apparatus 
to  oxygenize  the  blood,  turn  aside — we  have 
nothing  in  conunon — but  if  a  cup  of  water  is 
nectar  to  your  lips — a  bit  of  biscuit  and  these 
strawberries  and  cream  are  food  for  the  gods  in 
your  eyes,  and  breathing  through  healthful 
lungs  a  joy  in  itself,  then  come  with  us  to  some 
magnificent  retreat.  Imagine  yourself  on  the 

piazza  of  the  good  Dr.  £ - ,  the  honey-suckle 

flaunting  its  blossoms  over  the  colonnade — the 
Michigan  rose  in  a  fever  of  blossoming,  turning 
crimson  with  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  pro¬ 
duction,  like  a  young  poet  under  the  first  kisses 
of  Apollo ;  the  yellow  rose,  so  airy  in  its  form, 
so  e.xquisite  in  shade,  that  you  go  into  exstacies 
over  its  sweetness,  and  arc  ready  to  make 
mouths  at  Woi-dsworth,  for  saying  ; — 

*•  ni  betide  the  yelUno  flowers. 

Cliildren  of  the  glaring  hours, ' ' 

roses  of  every  shade  and  form  of  beauty,  till 
your  soul  is  like  to  exhale  in  fragrance.  Milton 
loved  the  rose,  and  made  his  Angel  blush 
“  Cele^tul,  rou  y  red,  Love's  proper  hue.’’ 
Gentlemen  love  pinks,  and  wishing  to  compli¬ 
ment  a  lady,  present  her  one  of  these  stiff, 
prudish-looking  flowers;  excellent  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  as  types  of  the  ordinary  class  of  our  sex^ 
who,  “  confined  to  decencies  forever,”  are 
formal,  laced-in,  perked-up,  and  puritanic ;  but 
once  free  from  restraint,  burst  all  the  bounds 


of  propriety  and  good-ordering,  and  beemne 
regular,  full-blown,  bursting-out  camationB. 
Pshaw !  never  offer  a  woman  a  pink,  gentlemen 
— keep  your  likings,  in  trappings  of  this  kind, 
to  yourself ;  but  present  a  rose — not  one  full¬ 
blown,  finished  up — but  a  bud,  gently  unfold¬ 
ing,  with  sweetness  and  beauty,  that  no  eye 
hath  looked  upon,  not  even  your  own ;  but  no, 
no.  It  is  folly  to  talk  in  this  wise.  People  say 
they  love  flowers ;  talk  sentiment  over  them ; 
but  it  is  a  petty  external  appreciation.  We  do 
not  see  that  deep  inspiration  of  their  beauty 
which  fills  us  with  a  new  life,  and  lifts  us  out  of 
the  atmosphere  of  dullness  and  common- 
ploccism,  into  one  of  heavenly  peace  and  love. 
Ah !  it  is  promised  that  the  wilderness  of  life 
shall  blossom  as  the  rose.  Exquisite  imag;e  1 
“  Mother,”  said  a  dying  child,  “  are  there  rosea 
in  heaven  ?”  “  Yes,  my  love.”  “  Then  I  want 
to  go  there,” — he  replied.  There  must  be  roses 
and  lilies  there,  the  best  types  of  beauty  here. 
In  dreams  we  are  often  in  that  state  of  beati¬ 
tude,  and  wc  arc  always  there  twining  over 
alabaster  columns,  and  sleeping  amid  pure 
waters.  Onee  we  remarked  this  to  the  com¬ 
panion  who  walked  with  us,  not  through  the 
“  golden  city,”  but  a  “  faire  countrie,”  saying, 
we  had  always  on  earth  hoped  these  flowers 
would  be  in  heaven,  and  now  were  glad  to  find 
it  true,  that  Hope  was  not  a  mockery.”  Alas^ 
how  we  abuse  the  Angel  Hope — she  with  her 
heavenly  eye,  luring  us  like  the  bird  with  the 
talisman,  in  eastern  fable,  from  point  to  poin^ 
till  like  herself  we  come  to  look  upward  and 
beyond.  Another  thing  came  in  our  dreanuk 
and  sure  are  we  it  was  a  dream-thought  entirely. 
We  were  walking  in  the  midst  of  green  fields 
and  blossoms,  with  the  plash  of  falling  waterik 
when  we  beheld  in  the  distance  a  green  slope 
with  trees  leaning  to  the  breeze,  and  we  sai^ 
“Oh!  lovely,  most  lovely!  there  are  shadout 
in  heaven — I  had  thought  the  light  would  be 
diffused,  so  that  no  shadows  would  fall;  but 
see  how  coolingly  they  rest  on  the  side  of  that 
hill !” — Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 


COMETS. 

BT  SiXVEL  ELLIOT  COCBS. 

We  commence  our  remarks  with  Encka’s 
comet,  the  first  discovered  of  the  comets  of 
short  periods.  It  completes  its  revolution  in 
about  three  years.  It  is  snaall,  and,  except 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  It  approaches  the  sun  to 
about  the  distance  of  Mercury,  and  recedes^ 
at  its  aphelion,  to  about  the  distance  of 
Jupiter. 

Encke's  comet  manifests  a  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  ;  its  periodic  time  is  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing.  “Thia  comet,”  it  is  said,  “is  certainly 
falling  towards  the  central  luminary.”  Now  is 
this  fall  a  theoretic  fall  from  the  tangent  of  its 
orbit,  as  the  moon  falls  toward  the  earth,  or 
an  actual  fall  according  to  the  common  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “fall?”  It  draws  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  sun. 

This  “  fall  of  comets  ”  is  not  a  new  idea.  It 
was  entertained  by  Newton,  who  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  nephew,  thus  expressed  himself, 
(Olmsted’s  letters) :  “  I  cannot  say  when  the 
comet  of  1680  will  fall  into  the  sun ;  posabfy 
after  five  or  six  revolutions  more ;  but  when 
that  arrives,  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  be  so 
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raiaed  by  it  that  our  globe  will  be  burned  and 
all  animal  life  upon  it  will  perish.”  The  opinion 
of  Sir  Isaac  was  founded  on  the  laws  of  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  but  modern  astronomers  hare  attributed 
the  fall  of  Encke's  comet  to  a  resisting  medium 
which  checks  or  slackens,  as  it  were,  the  projec¬ 
tile  force,  thus  giving  a  preponderance  to  the 
gravitating  force. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  serious  objection  to 
the  “  resisting  medium  for  if  it  exists  and  re¬ 
tard  the  comets,  it  must  also  act  upon  and  retard 
the  motion  of  the  planets.  Dense,  however,  as 
are  planets  compared  with  comets,  the  motion 
of  the  planets  must  be  somewhat  retarded  ;  and 
slowly  but  continually  must  every  sphere  of 
the  solar  system  be  falling  into  the  sun. 

This  conclusion  is  admitted  by  those  who  hold 
to  the  “  resisting  medium.”  We  read  in  the 
preface  to  the  American  edition  of  Ilerschcl's 
Outlines ;  “  By  the  action  of  the  resisting 
medium,  one  by  one  the  planets  must  be  lost  in 
the  sun,  and  the  sun  itself  be  merged  into  other 
suns,  to  contribute  by  the  immensity  of  its 
attraction  to  the  destruction  of  other  systems.” 

The  want  of  permanency  in  the  solar  system 
is  an  old  speculation,  very  old.  We  read 
of  it  in  Lucretius,  (Book  1,  1290,)  thus  trans¬ 
lated  : 

*Tor  ifnorance  of  cauftes  troubles  man, 

And  hence  is  doubt  if  e*er  the  world  bentn, 

If  eVr  shall  end,  how  long  the  orbs  hhaU  roll, 

How  loi^  the  stars  will  move  around  the  pole.*' 

“  The  stability  of  our  system,”  says  Playfair, 
**  was  establishod  by  the  great  mathematician. 
La  Grange,  a  discovery  that  must  render  his 
name  forever  memorable  in  science.”  We  do 
not,  however,  in  this  matter,  place  our  faith  in 
computation.  There  is  what  has  been  called 
the  philosophia  prima,  something  over  and 
beyond  mathematics.  Ths  solar  system  was 
created  by  God,  and  is  upheld  every  moment  of 
time  by  his  present  power.  End  it  may,  when 
the  creator  of  the  system  so  determines.  But 
the  end  comes  not  from  wear  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  laws  of  its  present 
movements. 

All  the  perturbations  and  changes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  compensatory.  From  its 
normal  position,  a  planet  s^vays  first  on  one 
aide,  then  on  the  other,  to  an  equal  extent. 
The  mean  motion  is  the  same  forever.  Oscil¬ 
lation  on  one  side  is  counterbalanced  by  motion 
on  the  other  side.  If  this  law  apply  to  comets 
— and  why  should  it  not? — the  fall  of  Encke’s 
comet  will  be  for  a  time  only  towards  she  sun ; 
in  other  revolutions  it  will  increase  its  distance 
from  that  luminary.  The  fall  is  not  accidental, 
not  fitful,  not  by  the  “  resisting  medium,”  but  it 
is  from  the  law  which  guides  not  only  a  planet 
in  its  orbit,  but  the  smallest  particle  of  vapor 
ttiat  floats  in  space. 

In  the  year  1826,  Biela  discovered  the  comet 
which  is  called  by  his  name.  Biela’s  comet  has 
a  period  of  about  six  years.  It  does  nor  present 
a  well-defined  nucleus,  and  like  Encke’s  is 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

It  was  this  comet  which  was  the  cause  of  so 
much  alarm  in  the  year  1832.  Astronomers 
knew  that  it  would  pass  a  little  within  the  orbit 
of  the  earth,  and  there  was  great  fear  that  this 
globe  would  be  burnt  up,  or  be  broken  into 
pieces  by  the  blow,  “  so  as  to  form  another  con¬ 
geries  of  asteroids.” 

The  French  Academy  gave  the  subject  to  the 
great  astronomer  Arago,  that  he  might  investi¬ 


gate  the  chances  of  our  world’s  safety.  He 
found  that  true  it  was,  Biela’s  comet  would  pass 
the  earth -8  orbit,  but  then  the  earth  would  be  far 
away  in  another  part  of  its  annual  path,  quietly 
and  safely  pursuing  its  journey  round  the  sun. 
“  If,”  said  the  astronomer,  (there  is  virtue  iu 
this  if)  “  the  comet  kpd  been  delayed  by  the 
attractions  of  Jupiter  some  thirty  days,  the 
dreaded  collision  would  have  taken  place.” 

*‘  Science,”  says  a  modern  astronomer,  *•  has 
not  yet  discovered  any  guaranties  for  the 
planets  against  the  shock  of  a  comet.” 

Fortunately,  the  world  does  not  need  this 
guaranty  from  science.  If  the  planet  is  to  be 
burnt  as  a  scroll  or  broken  into  pieces,  this  will 
not  occur  from  accident,  or  from  the  fortuitous 
jostle  of  a  comet.  Science  is  too  apt  to  think 
there  is  no  law  where  it  can  discover  none  ;  and 
believing  that  it  comprehends  the  motion  of  the 
planets,  regards  them  as  trusty,  well-behaved 
members  of  the  great  family  of  stars,  always  in 
their  proper  places.  Comets,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  not  so  well  understood,  are  looked  upon 
as  outsiders,  as  erratic  and  dangerous  members  of 
the  system. 

Because  science,  with  puny  eye  and  weak 
judgment,  cannot  time  the  comets  exactly,  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  cover  them  fully  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  theories  of  stellar  motion,  it  concludes, 
forsooth,  that  these  beautiful  gems  of  the 
heavens  may  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  better 
known  spheres,  and  that  some  of  them  may 
trench  on  the  courses  of  other  stars. 

We  will,  then,  fall  back  on  the  “  higher  phi¬ 
losophy.’’  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  All 
his  worlds  are  safe.  Every  one,  comet  as  well 
as  planet,  is  in  its  own  place  at  every  instant  of 
time. 

Think  for  a  moment  now  long  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  in  existence,  and  during  this  vast 
period  how  large  the  number  of  comets  which, 
on  rapid  wing,  have  fiown  through  the  system, 
around  the  sun,  some  moving  direct,  some  retro¬ 
grading,  coming  from  the  north,  from  the  south, 
the  east,  and  the  west,  in  the  plane  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  at  every  angle  with  it.  Had  every 
wanderer  written  down  its  path  iu  permanent 
lines  of  light  on  the  heavens,  how  confused  and 
interlaced  would  appear  the  golden  net-work! 
But  no  planet  has  been  disturbed.  Their  mean 
distances  and  periodic  times  have  not  been 
changed.  There  has  been  no  accident,  no  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  comets.  Each  and 
all  of  the  glittering  hosts  have  been  safely 
guided  by  the  ineffable  wisdom  of  God.  This 
is  the  guaranty.  The  stars  do  not  declare  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  Creator,  nor  does  the 
firmament  show  forth  the  defects  of  his  handi¬ 
work. — .Yational  Intelligen  eer. 


>>  I  K  C  If  A  K  t,  E  S  K  A  P I  E  U  . 


In  the  Charlestown  (Va.)  Spirit  of  Jefferson 
we  find  a  letter  from  Copenhagen,  written  pro¬ 
bably  by  Mr.  Bedinger,  charg4  at  that  place. 
We  make  the  following  extracts  from  this  letter 
which  is  curious  in  several  particulars  : — 

For  a  week  or  two  past,  the  British  fleet  was 
anchored  within  twenty  miles  of  this  place,  and 
many  persons  from  here  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  it.  Adqtiral  Sir  Charles 
Nap'er  has  made  us  two  or  three  visits,  and  on 
Saturday  last  I  had  the  honor  of  dining  with 
him  ar  Mr.  Buchanan’s,  the  English  minister, 
(don’t  confound  him  with  our  Mr.  Buchanan  at 


London ! !)  The  commander  of  the  British  Bal 
tic  fleet  is  a  gentleman  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  but  to  all  appearance,  as  stout  and 
hearty  as  need  be.  The  Admiral  has  rather 
hard  features  and  a  stern  expression  of  face. 

The  place  assigned  me  at  the  dinner  table, 
(your  place  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  assigned 
you,  upon  all  occasions,  and  you  must  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  take  any  place  that  is  not  assigned 
you!)  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  “Lion”  him¬ 
self,  so  that  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  con¬ 
versing  with  and  listening  to  him  during  the 
two  hours  and  a  half  which  the  dinner  lasted. 

I  found  him  intelligent,  affable  and  agreeable, 
and  quite  disposed  to  talk,  particularly  about 
our  country  and  people.  He  spoke  much,  and 
asked  me  many  questions  about  the  United 
States ;  he  was  in  the  British  fleet  at  the  taking 
of  Alexandria  during  the  war  of  1812,  witnessed 
the  capture  of  Washington  citv,  and  the  famous 
battle  of  the  “  White  House,”  etc.  He  gave 
me  some  amusing  and  interesting  incidents  of 
those  days ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  de¬ 
scribed  certain  marvellous  achievements  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Baltimore  clippers,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  never  vet  seen  equalled  by  any 
other  vessels.  “  Why,  sir,”  he  said,  “  those 
fellows  were  the  most  daring  rascals  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  ;  I  assure  you  they  seemed  to  care 
no  more  for  us  than  if  they  had  been  wild  ducks 
and  could  dive  as  well  as  fly. 

“  They  would  sail  near  us,  and  past  us,  and 
around  us,  as  if  taunting  us  to  attempt  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  them ;  which,  indeed,  we  often  did,  but 
we  might  just  as  well  have  undertaken  to  cap¬ 
ture  sea-gulls.  However,  we  did  catch  one  of 
them ;  she  was  a  little  too  daring,  and  bv  un¬ 
dertaking  a  certain  manoeuvre  (which  Sir 
Charles  described  at  length,  but  which  I  am  not 
sailor  enough  to  give  to  you,)  she  got  aground 
and  we  got  her.  She  was  a  splendid  model,  a 
splendid  craft ;  I  assure  you  she  was  a  perfect 
beauty,”  etc. 

After  a  while,  os  I  had  anticipated,  our  con¬ 
versation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  English  like  to  talk  upon  that  subject 
The  admiral  asked  me  if  I  did  not  believe  it 
would  soon  be  abolished  in  the  Southern  States 
of  our  Union.  1  replied  that  I  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  not ;  and  I  thought  its  abolition  much 
less  probable  now  than  it  bad  ever  been  ;  that 
I  the  slaveholder  had  a  firmer  grasp  upon  his 
slave  now  than  he  has  ever  held  before,  and 
that  I  regarded  that  fact  as  a  subject  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  not  to  the  South  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  world,  inasmuch  as  I  regarded  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  with  us,  as  most 
conservative  in  its  tendencies  and  most  bene¬ 
ficial  in  its  results,  not  only  to  the  whites  but  to 
the  negroes  also. 

He  seemed  somewhat  astonished,  and  said  he 
hod  always  supposed  that  everybody  admitted 
it  to  be  a  curse,  and  that  the  only  obstacle  to 
its  abolition  was  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
liberating  so  many  negroes  in  our  midst.  I 
told  him  I  was  aware  that  Aich  was  the  gener¬ 
ally  received  opinion,  but  that  it  was  erroneous; 
that  the  frequent  discussions  of  the  subject  had 
displaved  it  in  its  true  light  to  the  majority  of 
sensible  persons  with  us,  and  had  demonstrated 
the  fact,  that  so  far  from  being  a  curse,  it  was 
a  peculiar  blessing  vouchsafed  by  a  beneficent 
Providence,  as  well  to  the  doomed  inhabitants 
of  unhappy  Africa  as  to  their  masters,  the 
more  fortunate  whites,  etc.  “  Ah,  but,”  he 
replied,  “  it  must  be  attended  with  many  evils, 
with  great  suffering  and  much  brutality,”  and 
here  he  repeated  many  of  the  thrice-refuted 
slanders  and  falsehood,  upon  the  subject,  which 
every  Englishman  has  pat  at  his  finger’s  ends. 

I  replied,  that  I  knew  of  scarcely  anything 
good  in  this  world  that  was  not  liable  to  abuse 
and  attended  with  a  certain  portion  of  evil. 
And  speaking  of  the  “brutality”  exercised 
towards  the  slaves,  I  said,  “  I  think  it  very 
probable.  Sir  Charles,  that  in  the  course  of 
your  long  experience  you  have  witnessed  as 
much  brutality  in  the  British  navy,  as  you 
would  have  witnessed  had  you  spent  jjour  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  slaveholders  of  Virginia.” 
He  said,  “  I  dare  say,  I  dare  say — God  knows 
I’ve  seen  enough ;  there  was  a  time  when 
sailors  had  to  be  treated  almost  like  brutes. 
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but  that  time  is  past,  and  one  can  get  along 
now  by  treating  them  differently— still  all  that 
is  not  like  slavery;  slavery  cannot  be  justified  or 
defended.”  “  But,”  said  I,  ”  like  the  condition 
of  the  British  sailor,  the  condition  of  the  slave 
is  becoming  ameliorated  and  improved  every 
daT  of  the  world,  and  if  his  yoke  is  at  this  day 
galling  in  the  least,  it  is  only  because  his  ruth- 
Im  enemies,  the  abolitionists,  have  forced  his 
master  to  tighten  it  upon  his  neck.”  lie  return¬ 
ed  to  the  attack  and  quoted  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  “  But  that  you  know,''  said  I,  “  is  a 
huge  eolleetion  of  falsehoods." 

“  I  will  admit,”  said  he,  “  that  it  may  contain 
exaggerations,  but  there  must  be  some  founda¬ 
tion  in  tiutb  for  the  story  it  tells.”  “Yes,” 
said  1,  “  such  foundation  as  I  could  easily  find 
for  writing  a  book  condemning  the  institution 
of  marriage  as  it  exists  in  England  at  present. 
For  the  last  six  or  eight  months  past  there 
seems  to  have  existed  among  your  people  a 
perfect  monomania  for  beating,  maiming  and 
murdering  their  wives.  I  never  glance  at  your 
police  reports,  that  1  am  not  sickened  by  the 
recital  of  some  fresh  instances  of  this  peculiar 
species  of  barbarism.  Women  with  their  noses 
knocked  from  their  faces,  or  their  eyes  bunged 
up,  their  teeth  smashed  out,  their  arms  broken 
or  their  skulls  cut  open,  daily  appear  before 
your  magistrates  suing  for  the  protection  of 
their  miserable  lives,  against  the  fury  of  their 
beastly  husbands,  whose  barbarism  yon  punish 
by  three  and  six  months  hard  labor — nothing 
morel  And  but  the  other  day  I  saw  that  a 
certain  English  farmer  ‘  in  easy  circumstances’ 
accomplished  the  death  of  his  old  mother  by  a 
long  process  of  freezing,  starvation,  and  ne- 
Ment  beatings  with  the  ‘stalk  of  a  gig  whip.’ 
Here,  certainly  was  ‘some  foundation’  for  a 
book  that  might  be  written  against  marriage  in 
Ekigland,  and  against  the  having  of  sons,  too, 
for  that  matter.  Still,  I  presume,  as  a  general 
thing,  it  is  proper  to  marry,  even  in  England, 
though  I  believe  our  abolitionists  would  abolish 
marriage  as  well  as  slavery  ifthey  could.  What 
I  do  say.  Sir  Charles,  is  this,  that  wife-beating, 
woman-maiming,  and  mother-killing  never  take 
place  among  slaves,  or  in  those  communities 
where  slaves  are  held.” 

The  admiral  w  as  far  from  yielding,  and  as  he 
met  every  argument  I  advanced  with  the  old 
exclamation,  “Oh,  slavery  cannot  be  justified; 
it  cannot  be  defended  ;  the  civilized  world  con¬ 
demns  and  revolts  at  it,”  etc.,  etc.,  I  exclaimed, 
somewhat  warmly  at  length.  “But  how  can 
you  say  so.  Sir  Charles,  why  the— can  it  not  be 
justified  T  I  have  justified  it,  and  you  have  not 
attempted  to  refute  what  I  have  said.  I  have 
defended  it,  and  you  cannot  say  that  my  defence 
is  not  a  good  one,  a  just  one ;  the  civilized 
world  docs  not  condemn  it ;  for  the  United 
States,  Spain,  Brazil,  Russia  and  Turkey,  (as 
civilized  as  some  Christian  countries  I  could 
name,)  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  yet  they  do  not  condemn  it.  It  can  be 
sustained,  it  is  sustained,  and  it  will  be  sustained 
as  long  as  this  world  continues  what  God  made 
it”  etc.,  etc. 

Sir  Charles  looked  at  me  a  moment,  smiled 
at  my  enthusiasm,  and  then  said,  “  Oh,  slavery 
Is  a  very  bad  thing,  and  ought  to  be  put  down.” 
Behold  the  result  of  all  my  talk  I  I  had  shaken 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  admiral  about  as 
much  as  if  I  had  entertained  him  by  singing 

*  Old  Dan  Tucker.”  Learn  from  this  the  folly 
of  striving  with  men  resolved  to  hold  their  own 
opinions.  You  may  convince  them,  but  if  you 
do,  it  is  ‘  against  their  will,’  and  you  know  the 
effect  of  that. 

However,  Sir  Charles  made  me  very  ample 
compensation  by  speaking  in  fiattering  terras  of 
our  country  and  our  people.  After  maUng  us 
many  compliments,  he  said,  “I  begin  to  believe 
in  the  description  which  one  of  your  orators 
gave  of  the  American  eagle,  when  he  said,  he 

*  he  sits  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany,  dips  his 
beak  in  the  Atlantic,  and  his  tail  in  the  Pacific, 
stretches  one  wing  over  Canada,  and  the  other 
over  Mexico,  and  grasps  the  continent  in  his 
claws  1’  ”  Well,  thinks  I,  that  isn’t  a  bad  eagle 
either ;  so  I  got  him  to  repeat  it,  remember  it, 
and  am  resolved  to  import  it  and  produce  it  in 
the  next  stump  speech  that  I  shall  have  the 


blessed  privilege  of  making  on  the  soil  of  the 
old  Dominion. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  dinner,  we  received  a 
very  kind  invitation  from  Mr.  Buchanan  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  fleet,  informing  us  that  the 
admiral  hod  sent  a  steamer  expressly  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends,  and  if  we  could  get  ready 
by  eight  o’clock  next  morning,  he  would  be 
happy,  etc.,  etc.  We  i^re  ready,  and  on  re¬ 
pairing  to  the  wharf  we  found  many  others 
ready  also.  All  the  diplomatic  corps,  except  the 
Russians  1  and  many  citizens.  The  morning 
wa»ibright  and  clear,  and  calm  and  beautiful, 
and  every  one  seemed  buoyant  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  charming  day.  But,  alas  for  our  luck ! 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Buchanan  made 
his  appearance  with  a  very  sad  facc,and  told  us 
a  dispatch  had  that  moment  arrived  informing 
him  that  certain  Russian  intelligence  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  admiral  which  had  compelled  him  to 
weigh  anchor  and  sail  at  once.  Probably  you 
never  saw  so  many  bright  faces  so  suddenly 
clouded  with  sorrow. 

Some  of  the  ladies  actually  wept.  For  my 
part,  I  exclaimed  mentally,  “  ’tis  the  first  Rus¬ 
sian  victory ;  1  wonder  if  it  will  be  the  last.” 
I  received  yesterday  official  information  from 
Mr.  Buchanan,  that  the  fleet  had  departed  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  in  a  state  of  blockade 
all  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia. 

And  now  the  spirit  being  strong  upon  me,  I  do 
mount  the  tripod  and  prophesy. 

Woe  to  thee,  Greet  Britain, 

Woe  to  the  “  Belle  France  1“ 

For  in  thU  war,  'tie  written. 

Your  arms  sbaU  not  advance  ! 

Tbo’  Chanticleer  crows  from  the  back  of  the  l.lon. 

And  Leo  flnds  gaffs  for  the  spurs  of  the  Cock, 

Tbo’  the  red  dogs  of  War  have  been  bidden  to  “  hie  on  !” 
The  burly  old  Bruin  your  efforts  sluiU  mock  t 

From  her  den  in  the  North  ye  may  hearken  her  growling  : 

On  the  banks  of  the  Danube  her  cube  are  at  work  ; 

A  litter  of  mUlions,  all  hungry  and  howling. 

Anil  panting  for  blood  of  your  “  Ally,  the  Turk  1’’ 

Ye  lingered  too  long,  taking  counsel  of  Terror, 

Ye  played  the  dull  game  of  Diplomacy  through  ; 

Now,  beaten  at  that,  and  lamenting  your  error. 

Ye  hesitate  still  as  to  what  ye  shaUdo  ! 

Go,  blockade  the  Baltic,  storm  Riga  and  Rerel, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Volga  rage  horrible  war  ; 

But — mark  the  prediction — the  very  old  Devil 
Shall  fall  by  your  arm  just  as  soon  as  the  L^r  I 

- - 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  numerous  friends 
to  learn  that  the  United  States  Magazine  has 
commenced  life  with  a  remarkable  success.  The 
publication  of  a  single  number  has  placed  it  on 
a  paying  basis,  and  the  indications  of  its  popular¬ 
ity,  which  have  already  reached  us,  arc  exceed¬ 
ingly  flattering,  and  promise  a  very  wide  circu¬ 
lation.  We  are  receiving  numerous  letters  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  speaking  of  the 
first  number  of  the  magazine  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  clubs  and  single  subscriptions  are 
rapidly  coming  in.  The  country  press  have  also 
given  us  many  very  handsome  and  kind  notices, 
for  which  we  desire  to  return  our  hearty  thunVa 
in  a  lump.  We  publish  some  of  these  notices 
from  time  to  time  in  the  United  States  Journal, 
and  also  extracts  from  the  letters  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers,  but  perhaps  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
afford  the  space  to  insert  them  in  the  magazine. 
We  can  assure  our  readers,  however,  that  the 
United  States  Magazine  has  an  abundance  of 
“certificates  of  character,”  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious. 

We  follow  no  fashion  in  the  matter  or  manner 
of  our  magazine,  but  make  it  up  to  suit  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  so  far  we  find  we  have  bad  the  good 
luck  to  suit  others.  We  invite  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  terms  in  the  prospectus  for 
clubs. 


Auguste  Comte. 

That  a  book  WTitten  by  Major  Jack  Downing 
should  be  the  only  one  from  this  country, 
which  “  the  Bacon  of  the  Nineteenth  Century” 
has  condescended  to  read  for  “  fourteen  years,” 
is  rather  a  note-worthy  fact.  An  original  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  parties,  upon  the 
science  of  which  the  book  treats,  will  be  found 
in  the  present  number  of  this  magazine,  copied 
from  that  sterling  paper,  the  JS^ational  Intelli¬ 
gencer — a  paper  which  has  published  more 
valuable  scientific  matter  than  any  other 
periodical  ever  issued  in  this  country.  As  the 
correspondence  is  somewhat  imposing  in  iength 
and  character,  a  few  words  about  the  parties  to 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Mr.  Seba  Smith,  the  party  of  the  one  part, 
has  been  somewhat  widely  known  in  this 
country  as  the  original  author  of  Major  Jack 
Downing’s  Letters,  and  various  contributions 
to  the  light  literature  of  the  day,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  past,  os  the  author  of  a  new  system 
of  Geometry,  entitled  “  New  Elements  of 
Geometry,”  which  work  was  the  basis  of  the 
correspondence  alluded  to. 

M.  Auguste  Comte,  the  party  of  the  other 
part,  is  the  great  French  philosopher,  who  is 
regarded  by  many  as  occupying  a  more  prom¬ 
inent  position  in  the  world  of  science  than  any 
other  individual  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  formerly  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Paris,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  past,  has  been  laboriously 
absorbed  in  the  investigation  and  redrganizar 
tion  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  science.  His 
great  work,  entitled  “Positive  Philosophy,” 
comprises  six  large  volnmes,  and  his  subordin¬ 
ate  and  supplementary  works,  fill,  perhaps, 
eight  or  ten  volumes  more.  But  we  have  not 
time  now  to  .speak  of  his  works  or  their  charac¬ 
teristics,  our  present  design  being  merely  to 
give  him  a  brief  introduction  to  our  readers, 
as  he  is  yet  comparatively  but  little  known  in 
this  country.  Some  ten  years  ago.  Sir  David 
Brewster  translated  and  gave  to  the  English 
public  a  portion  of  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy; 
and  quite  recently  Harriet  Martineau  has  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  a  very  copious  abridge¬ 
ment  of  his  works.  And  about  two  years  ago, 
Professor  Gillespie,  of  Union  College,  New 
York,  translated  and  published,  at  the  press  of 
the  Harpers,  a  good  portion  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Positive  Phiiosophy,  comprising  the 
Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  In  his  preface. 
Professor  Gillespie  says,  “Clearness  and  depth, 
comprehensiveness  and  precision,  have  never, 
perhaps,  been  so  remarkably  united  as  in 
Auguste  Comte.”  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  logic,  calls 
the  work  of  M.  Comte  “  by  far  the  greatest  yet 
produced  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.” 
And  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  “  Biographical  History 
of  Philosophy,”  calls  Comte,  “  the  Bacon  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century ;”  and  adds,  “  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  record  my  conviction  that  this  is  the 
greatest  work  of  our  age.” 

In  a  similiar  strain  several  leading  reviews 
and  papers  in  this  country  and  Europe,  speak 
of  the  power  and  character  of  M.  Comte’s 
works,  especially  his  earlier  labors  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  and  classification  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  though 
they  arc  not  so  ready  to  bestow  praise  on  his 
later  speculations  upon  social  science.  The 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  high  repu¬ 
tation  M.  Comte  has  acquired,  will  probably 
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tation  M.  Comte  Las  acquired,  will  probably 
feel  a  little  Rurprised  at  the  tone  and  character 
of  his  present  letters.  They  certainly  will  not 
add  much  to  the  fame  of  the  “  Bacon  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.” 

We  have  before  us  three  letters,  addressed  to 
the  author  of  “New  Elements  of  Geometry,” 
by  two  highly  intellectual  and  philosophical 
gentlemen  at  Washington,  just  after  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Mr.  Smith  and  M.  Comte  appeared 
in  the  National  Intelligencer.  We  make  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  these  letters  in  justification  of  our 
foregoing  remarks : — 

Washixctox,  D.  C«,  IUt  8, 1864. 

7V>SEai  SmTB,  Bsq. 

Dear  Sir  : — My  object  in  nddressing  you  this 
morning  is  to  say  a  word  on  the  “  correspond¬ 
ence”  in  the  Intelligencer.  •  •  •  • 

I  can  assure  you  that  you  have  the  advantage 
of  the  great  philosopher.  I  speak  now  of  tone, 
manner  and  effect.  There  is  about  Comte’s 
letters  a  dawdling  egotism,  a  French  self-puff¬ 
ing,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  your  polite, 
straightforward  style.  It  is  evident  the  great 
philosopher  did  not  personally  make  himself 
acquainted  with  your  demonstrations.  He 
either  had  not  the  time  or  the  wish  to  go  into 
the  sulijcct  He  showed  a  gratification  from 
your  attention  to  him;  but,  absorbed  by  his 
own  projects,  and  enveloped  in  a  personal 
atmosphere,  he  could  sec  nothing  outside,  unless 
it  was  homage  to  himself.  Am  I  too  severe  ? 

It  amused  me  much  to  read  his  advice  that 
you  should  study  algebra!  You  have  attained 
some  new  truths ;  you  present  a  science  in  a 
new  aspect ;  you  make  new  demonstrations. 
Having  thus  obtained  results — results  for  which 
you  an  examination.— you  are  then  directed  to 
study  a  process  ! 

I  do  not  believe,  in  all  the  bigotry  of  science, 
there  is  any  equal  to  the  bigotry  of  mathemati¬ 
cians.  ‘They  obtain  glory,  not  from  results, 
but  from  their  understanding  processes.  These 
processes,  their  only  capital,  arc  guarded  with 
all  the  anxiety  of  a  miser’s  care  for  his  gold. 
And  science  is  placed  in  the  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  analysts,  or  algebraists.  I  do 
think  that  if  their  proces.ses  were  made  safe  they 
would  most  cheerfully  give  up  every  general 
truth  which  has  ever  been  evolved  hy  the 
processes ;  for  the  results  are  common  property, 
while  the ./>?-oce»!es  are  their  own. 

Mathematical  processes  have  been  much 
overrated.  A  child  counts  his  fingers  (that’s  his 
algebra)  to  find  how  much  are  two  and  two. 
A  higher  intellect  knows  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  Finger  counting  of  a  higher 
character  is  all  that  can  be  granted  to  mathe¬ 
matical  processes,  algebra,  etc.,  as  they  appear 
to  higher  intellects.  ***** 

Yours,  etc.,  •  •  •  •  * 

The  first  of  the  two  letters  from  the  other 
gentleman  alluded  to  is  dated  Washington, 
May  5.  We  make  a  brief  extract : — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  road  in  the  National  In¬ 
telligencer  of  this  morning  your  interesting  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  eminent  French  philoso¬ 
pher,  M.  Auguste  Comte.  The  sands  of  gold 
seem  principally  on  your  side.  The  French 
reformer  is  too  much  employed  for  one  mortal, 
and  is  therefore  incompetent  to  judge  truly  of 
the  merits  of  ydur  work.  I  have  not  seen  your 
Elements  of  Geometry  ;  but  I  an}  satisfied  that 
you  hold  the  true  key  to  that  science.  The 
facts  presented  in  the  letters  alluded  to  show 
this.  •  *  *  * 

[After  speaking  of  certain  facts  and  demon¬ 
strations,  the  writer  adds : — ]  The  study  of 
Algebra,  (with  due  deference  to  the  great 
Comte),  has  no  more  to  do  with  these  facts 
than  the  French  or  English  language,  whether 
we  call  them  Differentials  or  Fluxions,  or 
whether  Leibnitz  or  Newton  was  the  first  to 
discover  them.  ***** 

[The  second  letter  of  this  gentleman  was 
written  after  he  had  received  a  copy  of  the 
“  New  Elements  of  Geometry”  from  the  author, 
and  is  dated  as  follows : — ] 


Wasiunutun,  D.  C.  ,  May  lU,  1854. 

Dear  Sir  — I  have  experienced  a  pleasure  in 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  book,  rarely 
equalled.  I  mark  it  an  event  in  my  life.  This 
you  may  regard  as  an  extravagant  acknowledg¬ 
ment  from  a  sensitive  and  ardent  nature  ;  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  well  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Geometry,  with 
me,  has  liecome  a  pa-s-sion,  and  no  lover  ever 
pursued  his  object  with  more  ardor.  To  find, 
then,  in  you  and  your  great  work,  so  much  con¬ 
geniality,  so  much  identical  reasoning,  so  many 
concurceiit  results,  quite  overwhelms  me,  and 
makes  me  impatient  for  expression.  Need  I  say 
that  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  letter  and 
for  the  book  T  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that,  like  David,  you  need  no  armor,  and  that 
you  may  well  put  aside  that  tendered  you  by 
the  great  French  philosopher.  Your  own  ^eli- 
blcs  (the  primitive  cubes)  are  quite  sufficient 
for  any  war  with  the  giants.  ***** 
[After  three  more  pages  in  reference  to  cer¬ 
tain  mathematical  demonstrations,  the  writer 
closes  his  letter  as  follows : — ] 

Excuse  this  long  letter.  May  God  be  with 
you,  as  I  think  be  is ;  for  no  other  tlian  the 
Great  Geometer  could  have  whispered  into  your 
ears  the  great  truths  you  have  given  the  world 
in  your  New  ElementeL  Yours  truly, 

2b  SxBA  Smith,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Scientific. 

What  is  Electricity  t — That  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  by  man  any  more 
than  he  can  tell  what  is  matter,  or  what  is 
spirit.  But  the  developments  of  science  from 
year  to  year  seem  to  point  to  that  mysterious  | 
agent,  which  we  call  electricity,  as  the  universal 
force,  or  motive  power,  in  nature.  It  may  yet 
possibly  become  the  gnind  jiivot  on  which  all 
human  science  shall  turn.  It  may  yet  prove  to 
be  the  power  which  gives  motion  to  the  red 
globules  which  circulate  in  our  veins,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  guides  Arctunis  with  his  suns 
through  the  heavens.  It  is  also  fast  becoming 
the  remedial  agent  for  the  treatment  of  the 
numerous  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Facts  con. 
nccted  with  the  history  of  electricity  therefore, 
have  no  small  interest. 

There  is  in  the  library  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  New  York,  an  old  volume,  printed  in 
Paris  in  1776,  on  electricity,  by  M.  Sigaud  de 
la  Fond,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  de¬ 
monstrator  of  experimental  philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Montpelier.  This 
old  volume  gives  many  curious  and  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  electricity,  a  few  of 
which  have  been  translated  for  our  use  by 
Judge  Meigs,  the  accomplished  secretary  of  the 
Institute,  and  which  we  here  subjoin  : — 

“  Thales  remarked  the  electricity  connected 
with  amber,  and  was  so  surjirised  at  its  charac¬ 
ter,  that  he  imagined  the  amber  to  be  animated  ! 

“  The  ancients  called  yellow  amber,  the 
Greeks,  electron,  the  Latins,  electrum,  because  it 
attracted  light  bodiea  The  English  philosopher, 
Gilbert,  first  observed  that  the  magnet  attract¬ 
ed  certain  bodies,  and  then  experimented  on 
the  attractive  powers  of  electricity.  He  sus¬ 
pended  a  magnetized  needle  and  then  found  it 
moved  by  electerized  bodies. 

“  Gassendi  repeated  Gilliert’s  experiments  in 
his  famous  academy  Del  Ciments.  The  Count 
de  Manteufel  also  repeated  them.  Ammerslu 
discovered  that  well  baked  wood  gave  bctti.T 
results  than  even  glass  in  friction.  They  found 
the  crystal  glass  of  England  better  than  that  of 
France,  and  even  better  than  that  of  Bohemia. 


Waitz  preferred  glass  in  which  was  little  salts. 
We  ought  to  state  that  to  Otto  de  Guerikm, 
consul  of  Magdeburg,  we  owe  our  first  dis¬ 
coveries  in  electricity.  He  first  made  a  globe 
of  sulphur  about  as  large  as  a  child’s  head,  to 
revolve  on  an  axis,  and  by  holding  his  dry 
hand  on  it,  he  gathered  the  electric  fluid.  He 
also  found  that  by  a  thread,  an  ell  long,  he 
could  transmit  the  fluid.  Hauxbcc  first  sub¬ 
stituted  the  gloss  globe  for  that  of  Buli>hur.  In 
1732,  these  experiments  in  electricity  had  ac¬ 
quired  great  celebrity.  Winkler,  Professor  in 
the  University  at  Leipsic,  first  used  the  glass 
cylinder  and  the  cushion  upon  it.  Dufay  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  ray  of  solar  light  could  be  decom¬ 
posed  and  its  primary  colors  deposited  on 
IxHlies,  which  bodies  would  then  equally  follow 
the  impressions  of  electricity.  Gray  first  trans¬ 
mitted  electricity  through  a  cord  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  cighty-eix  feet  in  length.  Winkler 
found  that  the  fluid  passed  through  twelve 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  one 
second.  Watson  states  that  it  moves  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  time 
for  its  passage.  This  promptness  of  motion  has 
led  to  many  hypotheses.  The  most  probable  is, 
that  all  bodies  are  impregnated  with  electricity, 
moving  with  greater  facility  in  some  than  in 
others.  Hence,  when  the  electric  virtue  is  com¬ 
municated  to  a  single  part  of  such  bodies,  it 
moves  with  the  greatest  facility  through  all 
their  pores,  and  this  motion  is  transmitted  much 
in  the  same  way  as  by  clastic  billiard  tables : 
when  one  is  struck,  all  in  contact  instantane¬ 
ously  move — for  we  well  know  that  in  such  case 
we  cannot  tell  any  difference  between  the 
motion  of  the  first  and  the  last  ball,  however  far 
the  distance — so  we  presume  it  to  be  in  the  two 
extremities  of  any  line  of  electric  fluid,  the 
parts  being  in  contact  with  each  other. 

“  And  we  may  regard  bodies  which  are  filled 
with  the  fluid  as  so  many  canals,  where  you  can¬ 
not  move  it  at  one  end  without  its  instant 
motion  at  the  other.  The  Ablj4  Nollet  said 
electricity  and  fire  are  the  same  in  principle — 
both  are  elicited,  by  friction  !  Both  are  propaga¬ 
ted  through  metals  more  readily  than  through 
other  bodies.  The  light  from  phosphorus  has 
no  heat,  but  give  friction  to  the  phosphorus  and 
you  then  have  fire.  Light  and  electricity  are 
equally  Instantaneously  transmitted  to  very 
great  distances.  However,  says  the  Alibe  Nollet, 
we  cannot  say  that  this  electric  matter  is  purely 
the  element  of  fire  without  any  other  substance.” 

After  many  compliments  to  our  illustrous 
Franklin,  the  author  adds  that  as  to  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity — nature  de¬ 
posited  that  secret  in  the  hands  of  Franklin. 

What  does  Man  Live  upon? — This  important 
question  is  discussed  and  answered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  botanist,  Schleiden,  in  his  recent 
work,  entitled,  “  The  Plant,  a  Biography,” 
translated  by  Ilenfrcy.  A  very  summary  an- 
sn-er  to  the  question  is  given  in  one  instance  by 
the  following  quotation  from  Faust,  which 
heads  one  of  the  chapters 

“  Past  shalt  he  cat,  anil  glailly. 

As  dues  my  cuusin,  the  renowned  serpent. 

This  poetic  formula  in  dietetics,  restricted 
simply  to  one  substance,  is,  after  all,  but  a  very 
small  remove  from  the  true  record  of  nature. 
Most  people  probably  would  1)6  astonished  to  1m! 
told  that  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  articles 
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of  food  used  by  man  are  the  compounds  of  only 
four  timpU  subHaiuxi,  Blackwood's  Edinburg 
and  London  JourrUd  of  AyricultuTe,  noticing 
this  work,  says,  “  The  author  quotes  largely 
from  Licbeg,  who  certainly  was  the  first  to 
point  out  that  bodies  of  precisely  similar 
chemical  composition  existed  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  and  which  are  most  pro¬ 
bably  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
unaltered.  The  whole  of  the  substance  used 
by  man  for  food  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  First,  those  containing  nitrogen ; 
second,  those  without  nitrogen.  The  first  are 
colled  the  materals  for  nutrition ;  the  second 
Liebeg  has  very  properly  named  materials  for 
respiration.  These  are  found  combined  in  the 
cereals  and  in  milk. — The  first  exist  in  the 
largest  degree  in  animal  flesh,  and  the  latter  in 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  spirits,  wine,  beer,  and 
lastly,  the  various  kinds  of  fat 

But,  perhaps  the  most  singular  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  question,  “  What  does  man  live 
upon  ?”  are  those  bearing  upon  tea  and  coffee, 
which  are  now  among  the  necessaries  of  civilized 
life,  as  the  Paraguay  tea  is  to  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican.  In  all  these,  chemistry  has  discovered 
precisely  the  same  substances.  And,  finaily,  che¬ 
mistry  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  all 
those  substances  used  by  man  as  food  are  compounds 
of  the  four  simple  substances,  oxyyen,  carbon, 
hydroyai  and  nitrogen. 

Entangling  Alliances. 

The  position  of  Austria  and  Prussia  and 
the  minor  German  powers  in  the  present 
European  crisis,  is  watched  with  absorbing 
interest  in  all  quarters.  Will  they  eventu¬ 
ally  join  hands  with  Russia,  or  will  they  be 
forced  by  circumstances  to  make  war  against 
her,  in  connection  with  the  western  powers?  This 
has  lieen  a  vexed  question  for  six  months  past, 
and  really  seems  to  be  no  nearer  decided  now 
than  it  was  six  months  ago.  That  Austria  and 
Prussia  will  be  able  to  remainmeutral  through 
the  struggle  seems  hardly  possible.  W’e  have 
always  suppased  their  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  Russia,  and  that  they  would  never  lift  a 
finger  against  her,  unless  absolutely  driven  to 
it  for  self-preservation.  There  are  other  strong 
reasons  for  this  supposition,  besides  the  general 
likeness,  and  congenial  character  of  their  form 
of  government.  The  family  ties  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  reigning  house  of  Russia  and 
most  of  the  Princes  and  nobility  of  the 
German  powers,  constitute  a  net-work  of 
“  entangling  alliances,”  more  powerful  and 
more  difficult  to  break  than  treaties.  W'e  find 
these  entanglements  stated  somewhat  in  detail 
by  a  cotemporary,  as  follows  ; — The  wife  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  is  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  who  is  related  to  all  or  nearly  all 
the  reigning  princes  of  Germany.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh  is  a  grand  nephew  of  Paul 
I.  of  Russia.  The  Duke  of  Nassau  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Miehalowna,  daughter  of  the  Russian 
Grand  Duke  Michael.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
8axe-Welmar  married  another  daughter  of  Paul 
I.  of  Russia,  and  his  eldest  son  serves  in  the 
Russian  army.  The  Kingof  Wurtemburgh  mar¬ 
ried  a  third  daughter  of  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  and 
his  eldest  son,  the  heir  apparent,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  present  Czar  Nicholas.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Russian  throne,  married  the 


sister  of  the  present  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  His 
brother  Constantine  married  the  daughter  of 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenberg.  Thus, 
out  of  the  German  confederation,  Prussia,  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  Nassau,  Saxe-Welmar,  8axe-Altenburg, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Hesse  are  directly,  and  all  the 
others  indirectly,  connected  with  the  Czar’s 
family.  Hanover  alone  may  be  swayed  by  the 
like  motives  to  the  other  side. 

- - 

Engravlnga  In  the  Present  Namber. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  express  surprise  at 
our  being  able  to  furnish  such  a  magazine  as 
we  do,  with  so  much  valuable  reading  matter 
and  so  many  fine  illustrations,  at  the  low  price 
of  one  dollar  a  year,  and  even  give  a  premium 
for  subscribers  at  that  But  it  is  “  a  way  we 
have,”  and  our  subscribers  must  try  to  put  up 
with  it  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  also 
furnish  the  largest  paper  in  the  country,  (The 
United  States  Journal,)  and,  we  believe,  as 
well-filled  as  any  other,  at  the  unprecedented 
low  price  of  twenty-five  cents  a  year.  The 
United  States  Journal  is  so  appreciated  by 
the  public  that  it  has  over  eighty  thousand 
regular  subscribers.  One  subscriber  wrote  us 
the  other  day  from  Florida,  that  he  would  not 
take  ten  dollars  for  his  twenty-five  cent  journal 
a  year,  if  he  could  not  get  another  copy.  But 
we  have  lost  the  thread  of  the  subject.  We 
were  going  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  en¬ 
gravings  in  the  present  number  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  of  which  we  believe  there  are  half  a  dozen 
or  more.  Let  us  see. 

1st.  A  Vieio  of  the  City  of  New  York. — 
This  engraving  gives  a  very  good  bird’s  eye 
view  of  the  localities  in  the  Southern  half  of 
the  city  with  the  adjacent  rivers  and  country. 
The  view  is  taken  from  what  is  at  present  about 
the  central  part  of  the  city :  viz. :  at  Union 
Park,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fine  fountain 
of  Croton  water  playing.  The  park  is  circular, 
or  rather  elliptical,  enclosed  by  a  substantial 
and  elegant  iron  fence,  and  well  filled  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  If  the  reader  supposes 
himself  to  be  elevated  above  this  Union  Park, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  southern  half  of 
the  city,  he  will  see  on  his  left  hand  a  wide 
street  with  a  railroad  running  through  it.  This 
is  the  old  street  called  the  “  Bowery.”  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  a  little  winding,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  habit  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  in  laying  out  their  streets,  of 
following  the  “  cowpath.” 

The  broad  street  running  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  is  the  renowned  Broad¬ 
way,  leading  from  Union  Park  to  the  Battery, 
probably  the  finest  street  in  the  world,  and 
rapidly  improving.  On  the  right  hand  are 
several  large  thoroughfares,  Fifth  avenue,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  Greenwich  street,  etc.  The  water 
on  the  left  hand  is  East  River,  with  its  forest  of 
shipping.  This  is  the  entrance  to  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  water  on  the  right  hand  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  rivers 
meet  at  the  southern  point  of  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  where  is  a  beautiful  park 
called  the  “  Batttery,”  on  which  is  the  famous 
Castle  Garden,  once  a  heavy  fort,  but  now  a 
very  capacious  hall  for  public  meetings,  con¬ 
certs,  etc.  It  will  hold  about  ten  thousand 
people.  The  distant  land  on  the  left  hand  is  a 
part  of  Long  Island.  A  point  of  land  in  front 


seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  Battery,  is  Staten 
Island ;  and  the  land  on  the  right  hand,  is 
Jersey  shore.  A  view  of  the  city  from  any 
good  elevation  is  truly  magnificent.  Trinity 
church  steeple  on  the  lower  part  of  Broadway, 
and  the  tower  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  afford 
the  highest  elevations,  and  consequently  the 
most  extensive  views. 

2d.  The,  Ocean  Steamer  Franklin  at  Havre. — 
The  ocean  steamers  have  become  one  of  the 
New  York  “  institutions.”  There  are  now  about 
twenty  of  these  floating  palaces  hailing  from 
New  York.  Some  of  them  are  as  large  as  a 
“  seventy-four”  man-of-war,  measuring  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  tons.  Our  engrav¬ 
ing  gives  a  good  view  of  one  of  these  steamers 
leaving  the  pier  at  Havre. 

3d.  Setting  Shad  PoUs  m  the  K&rth  River, 
a  characteristic  picture  on  the  first  page  which 
speaks  for  itself. 

4th.  Audubon. — This  is  a  good  likeness  of  the 
renowned  historian  and  painter  of  birds.  It  is 
accompanied  by  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch. 

6th.  Trianon,  an  elegant  palace  near  the 
park  of  Versailles,  with  a  brief  description  ; 
once  a  ftivorite  royal  residence. 

6th.  A  Specimen  of  Gothic  Architecture,  with 
historic  description. 

7th.  The  Lion  and  the  Women,  a  beautiful 
French  picture,  which  tells  its  own  story. 


Constantinople  and  its  Graves. 

The  city  of  Constantinople  is  in  form  a  sort 
of  triangular  penin-sula.  bounded  on  the  south¬ 
east  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  the  north¬ 
east  by  the  Golden  Horn,  and  on  the  west  by 
a  double  wall,  which  shuts  the  city  in  from  the 
country.  This  wall,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  base  of  the  triangle,  is  about  live  miles 
in  length,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  towers 
and  a  deep  fosse,  many  parts  of  which  are  now 
much  dilapidated.  The  Golden  Horn  is  a  creek 
or  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  makes  up  into 
the  land  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town. 
We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  in¬ 
teresting  travels  of  the  late  of  Dr.  Olin,  entitled 
“  Greece  and  the  Golden  Horn,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  C.  Derby  : — 

The  west  wall  of  Constantinople  has  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably 
built  by  the  Greek  emperors.  Tiles  are  mingled 
without  much  order  in  the  rough  stone  masonry 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Many  parts  are  in  a  ru¬ 
inous  condilion,though  nowhere  quite  prostrate. 
These  bulwarks  might  be  of  some  u-se  in  resist¬ 
ing  an  assault,  but  would  be  easily  demolished 
by  a  battery  of  heavy  ordinance.  There  are  two 
parallel  walls,  the  interior  the  highest,  distant 
from  each  other,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
This  space  is  in  many  places  full  of  rubbish  and 
planted  with  trees.  Both  walls  are  surmounted 
by  small  turrets,  and  along  the  outer,  at  short 
intervals,  are  ma.ssive  towers,  square,  round,  and 
octagonal,  which  rise  forty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Outside  of  the  towers  is  a  fosse,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  wide,  faced  with  stone.  It  is 
in  some  places  twenty  feet  deep.  In  others  it  is 
quite  filled  with  earth.  The  soil  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  bottom  is  rich,  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  extent  is  covered  with  ^e  wheat  An¬ 
other  portion  is  planted  with  fig-trees,  which 
also  thrive  well.  A  company  of  gypsies  were 
encamped  in  this  ancient  fosse,  near  the  Adrian- 
ople  gate.  Their  filthy,  black  turbans  and  tat- 
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tiTcd  dread  proved  their  Irateriiity  with  the 
aamc  race  in  more  western  regions.  Their  tents 
wi;re  of  coarse  black  wool,  or  hair,  and  not  un¬ 
like  tho!«  of  the  Bedouins,  except  in  form. 

The  western  walls  and  towers  are  among  the 
most  interesting  objects  that  invite  the  attention 
of  a  traveler  visiting  Constantinople.  Several 
of  the  towers  have  undergone  repairs,  and  some 
ot  them  seem  to  have  been  mostly  rebuilt.  The 
larger  number,  however,  as  well  as  the  entire 
wall,  are  evidently  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  formed,  upon  the  transfer  of  imperial 
power  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Mahommedan 
dynasty.  Vestiges  of  the  violence  of  war,  no 
less  than  of  the  ravages  of  time,  are  everywhere 
apparent — partial  breaches  in  the  wall — half- 
demolished  towers  remain  as  they  were  when 
Mahomet  II.  entered  the  conquered  city.  Large 
trees  rise  from  the  very  summits  of  these  stately 
ramparts.  The  highest  towers  are  so  completely 
covered  with  running  ivy  as  to  conceal  the 
masonry  very  perfectly,  and  several  of  them  arc 
rent  from  top  to  bottom,  gaping  wide,  and 
threatening  to  tumble  headlong.  The  venera¬ 
ble,  hoary  aspect  of  these  ancient  bulwarks, 
their  vast  extent,  the  rich  variegated  verdure, 
and  overhanging  waving  foliage,  which  mingle 
with  shade  and  half  conceal  semi-dilapidated 
monuments  of  bygone  ages — form  altogether 
one  of  the  most  picturesque,  historical,  and  im¬ 
pressive  scenes  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  gate  of  Adrianoplc,  which  opens  into  the 
greatest  thoronghfare  of  the  city,  seems  to  have 
been  adorned  with  colonnades  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  constructions,  the  fragments  of  which 
cover  the  ground.  Cannon  Gate,  memorable  as 
that  through  which  the  Ottoman  conqueror  en¬ 
tered  the  town,  is  upon  a  high  ridge,  but  is  not 
otherwise  remarkable. 

Of  the  Seven  Towers,  once  celebrated  as  the 
prisons  where  foreign  amba.ssadors  were  some¬ 
times  confined  by  the  Porte,  only  three  are  now 
in  existence. '  These  have  lately  been  rebuilt — 
two  are  round,  the  other  is  octagonal.  I  was 
told  that  the  largest  is  used  as  a  powder  maga¬ 
zine.  The  entrance  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
city,  through  a  court  enclosed  in  a  high  wall  of 
recent  construction,  and  adapted  to  the  new  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  the  edifices  have  been  devoted. 

This  western  wall  of  Constantinople,  which 
extends  quite  across  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Golden  Horn  on  the  north,  to  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora  on  the  sonth,  I  should  conjecture  to  be  not 
less  than  five  miles  in  length.  The  region  west 
of  the  town  swells  into  gentle  hills,  but  seen 
from  any  elevated  position,  a  little  distant,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  boundless  plain.  There 
are  a  few  gardens  and  cultivated  fields  in  sight, 
but  it  is  mostly  a  waste,  affording,  however,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  pasturage  to  fiocks  of 
sheep.  Near  the  wall,  and  to  distances  extend¬ 
ing  in  some  places  several  miles,  there  is  an 
immense  burying  ground,  crowded  with  Turkish 
monuments  and  planted  with  cypresses.  In  this 
neighborhood  is  the  Armenian  cemetery,  which 
lacks  the  appropriate  ornament  of  the  dark 
waving  cypress,  reserved  by  custom,  and  it  is 
said  by  law,  to  protect  and  beautify  the  resting- 
places  of  the  faithful. 

There  are  five  gates  in  this  end  of  the  city, 
from  each  of  which  a  broad  highway  has  been 
cut  though  the  vast  necropolis  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Indeed,  so  vast  a  space 


has  been  devoted  to  the  dead  around  Constanti¬ 
nople,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  respect 
the  sanctity  of  their  abode  without  interfering 
greatly  with  the  convenience  of  the  living,  and 
even  an  entire  sacrifice  of  public  convenience. 
Immense  as  the  city  is,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
much  more  ground  is  occupied  by  tomlm  and 
graves  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  living. 
The  whole  country  about  Constantinople,  Scu¬ 
tari,  and  Pera,  is  occupied  in  this  way,  and  a 
vast  number  of  tombs  and  burying-grounds  are 
enclosed  within  the  walls.  In  forming  roads, 
streets,  and  in  building,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  spare  them,  and  one  often  treads  upon  cause¬ 
ways  or  pavements  made  of  sculptured  grave¬ 
stones  and  monuments. 

- - 

Iiitercoane  with  Japan. 

Among  our  late  items  of  news,  it  is  announced 
that  Commodore  Perry  has  been  successful  in 
opening  negotiations  for  commerce  and  trade 
with  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  expedition,  so 
skilfully  planned  under  Mr.  Fillmore’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  has  been  skilfiiily  and  successfully 
carried  out.  This  is  an  important  point  gained, 
whether  we  regard  its  influence  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  wealth  of  our  own  country,  or  upon 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in 
the  world.  It  is  something  for  our  country  to 
have  new  channels  of  commerce  opened  with  an 
empire  of  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  :  and  it  is 
something  for  such  an  empire,  shut  up  from  time 
immemorial  and  secluded  from  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  have  its  veil  withdrawn 
and  be  made  to  look  other  nations  in  the  face, 
for  it  has  been  long  ago  recorded  that  no  nation 
ever  makes  much  real  progress  in  improvement 
till  it  has  been  brought  to  run  its  head  against 
other  ndiiom.  To  our  new  States,  growing  up 
with  such  rapidity  and  vigor  on  the  Pacific,  the 
commerce  with  Japan  will  soon  be  of  very  great 
importance.  The  time  is  coming,  probably, 
when  the  commerce  of  this  Union  on  the  Pacific 
will  be  equal  to  what  it  is  now  on  the  Atlantic. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Commodore  Perry 
last  summer  visited  with  his  squadron  the  Bay 
of  Jeddo,  or  Yeddo,  as  it  is  now  more  commonly 
WTitten,  and  succeeded,  after  much  adroit  man¬ 
agement,  in  delivering  to  a  high  dignitary  of 
the  land,  a  letter  from  President  Fillmore  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  that  he  then  with¬ 
drew  his  squadron  and  wintered  in  the  Chinese 
ports,  leaving  word  that  he  would  return  with 
his  fleet  in  the  spring  to  receive  the  Emperor’s 
answer.  This,  by  our  latest  advices,  he  has 
now  accomplished.  The  documents  comprising 
the  history  of  this  expedition  have  recently 
been  laid  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  have  found  their  w'ay  into  the  newspapers. 
They  are  interesting  as  well  as  important,  and 
some  of  them,  especially  the  letter  of  President 
Fillmore,  should  be  placed  on  record  for  pre¬ 
servation.  The  following  is  the  interesting  let¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Fillmore  : — 

UiLLARD  Fillmork,  Pretiilent  of  the  Vnited  States  cf 

America,  to  kv  imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

Great  and  Good  Friend  : — I  send  you  this 
public  letter  by  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry, 
an  officer  of  highest  rank  in  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  commander  of  the  sqnadron 
now  visiting  your  Imperial  Miyesty’s  do¬ 
minions. 

I  have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  assure 
your  Imperial  Majesty  that  I  entertain  the  kind¬ 
est  feelings  towards  your  Majesty’s  person  and 
government ;  and  that  I  have  no  object  in  send¬ 


ing  him  to  Japan  but  to  propose  to  your  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty  that  the  United  States  and  Japan 
should  live  in  friendship,  and  have  commercial 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  forbid  all  interference  with  the  religious 
or  political  concerns  of  other  nations.  I  have 
particularly  charged  Commodore  Perry  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  every  act  which  could  possibly  dis¬ 
turb  the  tranquility  of  your  Imperial  Majesty’s 
dominions. 

The  United  States  of  America  reach  froth 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  our  Territory  of  Oregon 
and  State  of  California  lie  directly  opposite  to 
the  dominions  of  your  Imperial  Majesty.  Our 
steamships  can  go  from  California  to  Japan  in 
eighteen  days. 

Our  great  State  of  California  produces  about 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  every  year,  be¬ 
sides  silver,  quicksilver,  precious  stones,  and 
many  other  valuable  articles.  Japan  is  also  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  and  produces  many 
very  valuable  articles.  Your  Imperial  Mtyes- 
ty’s  subjects  are  skilled  in  many  of  the  arts.  I 
am  desirous  that  our  two  countries  should  trade 
with  each  other,  for  the  benefit  of  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  laws  of  your  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty’s  government  do  not  allow  of 
foreign  trade,  except  with  the  Chinese  and 
Dutch ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  world  changes, 
and  new  Governments  are  formed,  it  seems  to 
be  wise  from  time  to  time  to  make  new  laws. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  ancient  laws  of 
your  Majesty’s  Government  were  first  made. 

About  the  same  time  America,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  New  World,  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  and  settled  by  the  Europeans.  For  a 
long  time  there  were  but  a  few  people,  and 
they  were  poor.  They  have  now  become  quite 
numerous  :  their  commerce  is  very  extensive, 
and  they  think  that  if  your  Imperial  Majesty 
were  so  far  to  change  the  ancient  laws  as  to  al¬ 
low  a  free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  it 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  both. 

If  your  Imperial  Majesty  is  not  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  safe  altogether  to  abrogate  the  an¬ 
cient  laws  which  forbid  foreign  trade,  they 
might  be  suspended  for  five  or  ten  years,  so  as 
to  try  the  experiment.  If  it  does  not  prove  as 
beneficial  as  was  hoped,  the  ancient  laws  can 
be  restored.  The  United  States  often  limit 
their  treaties  with  foreign  States  to  a  few’  years, 
and  then  renew  them  or  not,  as  they  please. 

I  have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  men¬ 
tion  another  thing  to  your  Imperial  Mtyesty. 
Many  of  our  ships  pass  every  year  from  Califor¬ 
nia  to  China,  and  great  numbers  of  our  people 
pursue  the  whale  fishery  near  the  shore  of 
Japan.  It  sometimes  happens  in  stormy  weather 
that  one  of  our  ships  is  wrecked  on  your  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty’s  shores.  In  all  such  cases  we  ask 
and  expect  that  our  unfortunate  people  should 
be  treated  with  kindness,  and  that  their  pro¬ 
perty  should  be  protected  till  we  can  send  a 
vessel  and  bring  them  away.  We  are  very 
much  in  earnest  in  this. 

Commodore  Perry  is  also  directed  by  me  to 
represent  to  your  Imperial  Mtyesty  that  we  un¬ 
derstand  there  is  great  abundance  of  coal  and 
provisions  in  the  Empire  of  Japan.  Our  steam¬ 
ships,  in  crossing  the  great  ocean,  bum  a  great 
deal  of  coal,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  bring 
it  all  the  way  from  America.  We  wish  that  our 
steamships  and  other  vessels  should  be  allowed 
to  stop  in  Japan  and  supply  themselves  with 
coal,  provisions,  and  water.  They  will  pay  for 
them  in  money,  or  anything  else  your  Imperial 
Majesty’s  subjects  may  prefer ;  and  we  request 
your  Imperial  Majesty  to  appoint  a  convenient 
port  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  where 
our  vessels  may  stop  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
very  desirous  of  this. 

These  are  the  only  objects  for  which  I  have 
sent  Commodore  Perry,  with  a  powerful  ^uad- 
ron,  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  Imperial  Majesty’s 
renowned  city  of  Yeddo  :  friendship,  commerce, 
a  supply  ef  coal  and  provisions,  and  protection 
for  our  shipwrecked  people. 

We  have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  beg 
your  Imperial  Majesty’s  acceptance  of  a  few 
presents.  They  are  of  no  great  value  in  them- 
selves,  but  some  of  them  may  serve  as  sped- 
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mens  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  intended  as  tokens  of  our 
sincere  and  respectful  friendship. 

May  the  Almighty  have  your  Imperial  Maj¬ 
esty  in  His  great  and  holy  keeping  1 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  caused  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed, 
and  have  subscribed  the  same  with  my  name,  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  in  America,  the  seat  of 
my  Government,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month  of  Noveml>er,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty- two. 

Your  good  friend,  Millard  Fillmore. 

By  the  President : 

Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State. 

One  object  of  t}ie  expedition  was  to  secure  our 
shipwrecked  mariners  on  the  coast  of  Japan 
frbm  the  barbarous  and  cruel  treatment  which 
they  have  heretofore  sometimes  experienced. 
An  allusion  to  this  is  made  in  the  following 
significant  paragraph  copied  from  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Secretary  Conrad  to  Commodore  Perry: 

“  If,  after  having  exhausted  every  argument 
and  every  means  of  persuasion,  the  Commodore 
should  fail  to  obtain  from  the  Government  any 
relaxation  of  their  system  of  exclusion,  or  even 
any  assurance  of  humane  treatment  of  our  ship¬ 
wrecked  seamen,  he  will  then  change  his  tone 
and  inform  them  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms 
that  it  is  the  determination  of  this  Government 
to  insist  that  hereafter  all  citizens  or  vessels  of 
the  United  States  that  may  be  wrecked  on  their 
coasts,  or  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  their 
harbors,  shall,  so  long  as  they  are  compelled  to 
remain  there,  be  treated  with  humanity  ;  and 
that  if  any  acts  of  cruelty  should  hereafter  be 
practised  upon  citizens  of  this  country,  whether 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan,  they  will  be  severely  chastised.  In  case 
he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  concessions  on 
nny^f  the  points  above-mentioned,  itjs  desira¬ 
ble  that  they  should  be  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  for  negotiating  which  he  will  be 
furnished  with  the  requisite  powers. 

“  He  will  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  President 
has  no  power  to  declare  war,  his  mission  is  nec¬ 
essarily  of  a  pacific  character,  and  will  not 
resort  to  force,  unless  in  self-defence  in  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  and  crews  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  or  to  resent  an  act  of  personal  violence 
oflfered  to  himself  or  to  one  of  his  officers.” 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the 
maneuvering  and  diplomacy  by  which  the  Com¬ 
modore  made  his  way  into  the  town  of  Uraga, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Yeddo,  against  the 
remonstrances  and  artful  management  of  the 
officials  of  the  place.  But  these  we  must  pass 
over.  He  succeeded  in  all  he  attempted ;  re¬ 
mained  as  long  as  he  pleased  ;  surveyed  and 
sounded  the  Bay  up  to  within  half  a  dozen  miles 
of  Yeddo;  was  at  last  received  in  state  at 
Uraga,  and  delivered  the  President’s  letter,  in 
a  costly  gold  box,  to  high  commissioners  sent 
by  the  Emperor  from  Yeddo  to  receive  it,  and 
took  their  receipt  for  it,  as  follows : — 

Trarsiation  of  Kscutt  (fiTcn  by  the  PiuNcm  Idzu  and 
IWAMI  to  t^IOIODOIUC  PKBRT. 

“The  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  copy  are  hereby 
received,  and  will  he  delivered  to  the  Emperor. 

“It  has  been  many  times  intimated  that 
business  relating  to  foreign  countries  cannot  be 
transacted  here  in  Uraga,  but  at  Nangaski ; 
nevertheless,  as  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
Admiral,  in  his  quality  of  Ambassador  of  the 
Pre.sident,  would  feel  himself  insulted  by  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  receive  the  letter  at  this  place,  the 
justice  of  which  has  been  acknowledged,  the 
above-mentioned  letter  is  hereby  received  in 
opposition  to  Japanese  law. 

“  As  this  is  not  a  place  wherein  to  negotiate 
with  foreigners,  so  neither  can  conferences  nor 
entertainments  be  held.  Therefore,  as  the  letter 
has  been  received,  you  can  depart.”  [Z/ere 
/Mows  a  fac  tintiU  of  i^ruOure.} 

“  To  show  these  princes  how  little  I  regarded 
the  order  for  me  to  depart,”  adds  the  Commo¬ 


dore,  “on  getting  on  board  I  immediately 
ordered  the  whole  squadron  under  way,  not  to 
leave  the  bay,  as  they  doubtless  expected,  but 
to  go  higher  up,  having  determined  to  examine 
the  channel  towards  Yeddo.”  The  fieet  passed 
out  of  the  sight  of  Uraga,  and  at  night  anchored 
at  a  place  which  the  Commodore  named 
“American  Anchorage.”  On  the  next  day,  July 
15,  he  ascended  in  the  Mississippi  within  seven 
miles  of  Yeddo,  and  might  have  gone  higher, 
but  was  apprehensive  of  exciting  too  much 
alarm.  We  continue  the  narrative  in  the  Com¬ 
modore’s  words : — 

“  In  my  absence  the  Governor  of  Uraga  came 
alongside  the  Susquehanna,  apparently  very 
much  annoyed  at  the  motions  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  said,  probably  as  an  e.xcuse  for  coming  so 
far  from  his  city,  that  the  letter  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  received  at  court,  and  would 
doubtless  have  a  favorable  consideration,  and 
he  begged  the  acceptance  of  a  few  presents.  As 
I  had  previously  given  orders  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  on  board  the  ship  without 
my  8x>ecial  permission,  neither  he  nor  the  pre¬ 
sents  were  received,  and  he  went  on  shore  with 
the  expressed  intention  of  returning  the  follow- 1 
ing  morning. 

“  During  the  day  all  the  boats  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  ships,  twelve  in  number,  were 
busily  engaged  in  surveying  the  western  shore 
of  the  bay  above  Uraga. 

“  The  next  day  being  Saturday,  the  16th,  the 
ships  were  at  daylight  moved  to  a  bay  about 
live  miles  above  Uraga,  which  I  have  called 
‘  Susquehanna  bay,’  in  the  survey  of  which  the 
boats  were  now  employed.  The  Governor  was 
alongside  before  we  had  anchored,  and  with  a 
renewal  of  his  prediction  of  the  favorable  re¬ 
ception  of  the  President’s  letter.  Nothing  was 
said  now  of  sending  the  answer  to  Nangaski, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  nearer  we  approached 
the  imperial  city  the  more  polite  and  friendly 
they  became.  * 

“  He  was  told  by  my  orders  that  the  presents 
which  he  brought  alongside  could  not  be 
received,  if  others  from  me  were  not  accepted 
in  return.  To  this  he  at  first  demurred  by 
interposing  the  invariable  plea  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  law  forbade  it,  upon  which  he  was  answered 
that  our  laws  enjoined  a  reciprocity  of  courtesy, 
and  his  presents  would  not  be  received.  Find¬ 
ing  me  resolute  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other 
points  ef  ceremony,  he  consented  to  receive  in 
return  whatever  (excepting  arms)  I  might  be 
disposed  to  present.  Consequently  some  few 
articles  of  more  value  than  those  he  brought 
were  sent  on  deck,  and  when  he  saw  them  he 
declared  they  were  of  too  much  value,  and  he 
dared  not  take  on  shore  anything  but  what  his 
interpreter  and  himself  could  conceal  about 
their  persons ;  when  he  was  informed  that  if  he 
could  not  receive  the  articles  openly  and  with¬ 
out  concealment,  I  would  send  those  which  he 
had  brought  on  board  back  into  his  boat.  Upon 
this  he  left  the  ship,  carrying  with  him  all  my 
gifts  excepting  three  swords  which  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave. 

“  In  the  afternoon  he  came  on  board  with  a 
trifling  present  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and,  deter¬ 
mining  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  these  peo¬ 
ple,  I  sent  in  return  presents  of  greater  value  to 
the  wives  of  the  Governor  and  his  interpreters. 

“  Here  was  another  point  mined,  in  the  un¬ 
precedented  circumstances  of  their  consenting 
to  exchange  presents.” 

Commodore  Perry  thus  sums  up  the  results 
of  his  visits : — 

“  It  will  be  perceived,  by  a  perusal  of  the 
foregoing  notes,  that  in  the  eight  days  the 
squadron  remained  in  the  Yeddo  bay  I  was 
successful  in  gaining  several  important  advan¬ 
tages  hitherto  denied  to  all  other  nations,  ex¬ 
cepting,  in  a  very  limited  degree,  to  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese,  and  awarded  even  to  them  at  the 
expense,  on  their  part,  of  the  most  degrading 
concessions. 

“  First.  Guard-boats,  which  have  up  to  this 
time  surrounded  foreign  ships  by  hundreds, 
were  immediately  dispersed  by  my  orders. 


“Second.  Extensive  surveys  were  made  of 
waters  hitherto  unknown  to  foreigners,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Yeddo,  and  under  the  guns  of 
numerous  batteries. 

“  Third.  The  accomplishment  of  my  prede¬ 
termined  intention  to  confer  with  no  one  but  a 
dignitary  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  empire,  and 
of  being  received  in  a  manner  honorable  to 
my  Government  and  myself,  and  without  the 
slightest  deviation  on  my  part  from  those  sim¬ 
ple  rules  of  diplomatic  courtesy  recognized  by 
our  institutions. 

“  Whilst  the  Governor  of  Uraga  prostrated 
himself  on  every  occasion  of  addressing  the 
Prince  of  Idzu,  myself  and  statt'  were  quietly 
seated  opposite  the  Princes  Idzu  and  Iwami  and 
their  secretary,  with  no  more  ceremony  than 
was  due  to  a  similar  conference  with  any  other 
commissioner  duly  accredited. 

“  Fourth.  I  required  that  in  the  receipt  and 
delivery  of  presents,  conformably  to  invariable 
Eastern  custom,  the  United  States  should  be  on 
a  footing  of  equality,  thus  destroying  the  pre¬ 
sumed  claim  hitherto  held  by  China  and  Japan 
that  all  presents  to  the  respective  Emperors  have 
been  tendered  as  tributes  to  superior  powers. 

“And,  lastly,  I  have  endeavored  to  inculcate 
the  idea  that,  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  superior  in  power  and  influence  to  Ja¬ 
pan,  so  its  overtures  have  been  dictated  alone 
by  a  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  all 
nations,  to  give  protection  to  our  seamen  and 
other  citizens,  and  especially  to  cultivate  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  an  empire  whose  geo¬ 
graphical  position  has  been  brought  by  the 
power  of  steam,  commercially,  near  to  our  I’a- 
cific  ports.” 

Strawberrlea.  •••  •  • 

This  is  the  principal  month  of  Strawberries, 
that  delicious  fruit  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  man.  All  ripe  fruits,  we 
believe,  are  wholesome  in  their  season,  and 
every  improvement  in  the  science  of  fruit- 
culture  is  a  new  blessing  to  the  world.  England 
is  much  ahead  of  us  in  the  cultivation  of  various 
fruits  and  berries,  and  the  strawberry  is  one  of 
them.  The  strawberry  is  cultivated  to  considx 
erable  extent  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  their  season,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  baskets  a  day  are 
brought  into  New  York.  But  they  are  general¬ 
ly  small.  There  is  a  great  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  variety,  size  and  flavor.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article,  which  we  copy  from  the  Ixmisville 
Journal,  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  more 
enterprising  spirit  manifested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Strawberry  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
than  there  is  among  us  dwellers  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  Let  our  horticulturists  and  fhiit-grow- 
ers  wake  up. 

MeAvoy's  Superior — Burr'*  New  Pine. — At 
the  weekly  exhibition  of  the  Kentucky  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  on  the  20th  ult,  Mr.  Wm. 
Mix  exhibited  several  quarts  of  strawberries  of* 
the  new  variety  known  as  MeAvoy’s  Superior. 
These  specimens  far  surpassed  in  size  any  that 
had  ever  before  appeared  on  the  society’s  tables. 
Mr.  John  Thatcher  also  exhibited  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  Burr's  New  Pine.  At  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  one  of  the  members  procured  some  of 
the  largest  specimens  of  Mr.  Mix’s  fruit  and 
presented  them  to  the  editors  of  the  Journal  and 
the  Courier,  which  were  duly  noticed  in  each 
of  those  papers.  The  notice  in  tlw  Courier 
called  forth  an  article  from  Mr.  Thatcher,  which 
appeared  in  the  Courier  of  the  25th  ult.,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Mc- 
Avoy’s  Superior,  and  proceeds  to  represent  it 
as  a  very  Inferior  fruit,  compared  to  his  Burr’s 
New  Pine. 

Mr.  Thatcher's  article  was  read  by  a  member 
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before  the  Ciucinnati  Horticultural  Society,  at 
their  meeting  of  the  27th  ult.,  and  elicited  sotac 
discussion,  whereupon  a  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  report  upon  McsVvoy’s  Superior,  then  upon 
the  tables. 

After  conferring,  they  reported : — “  That  the 
Superior,  as  exhibited  on  the  tables  to-day, 
sustains  in  an  eminent  degree  the  superior 
ijualitics  heretofore  accorded  to  that  fruit,  as 
compared  with  Hovey’s  Seedling  and  any  other 
fruits  ;  and  of  the  new  seedling  on  the  table 
some  measured  five  inches  in  circumference^” 

Mr.  Thatcher's  article  contains  several  im¬ 
portant  errors  which  indicate  an  entire  lack  of 
knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  history  and  char¬ 
acter  of  McAvoy's  extraordinary  fruit.  We 
deem  it  due  to  our  friends  of  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society  (to  whom  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  this  fruit),  as  well  as  to  our  readers,  to 
correct  several  of  the  errors  contained  in  Jlr. 
Th.atcher's  article.  He  says  : — “  Tlie  McAvoy 
fruit  is  of  Cincinnati  fraternity,  and  hence  its 
wealth  in  premiums  there.”  Mr.  Thatcher  is 
reminded  that  the  Burr  s  New  Pine  is  also  of 
Ohio  paternity.  Ho  further  s.ays  : — “  Its  origin. 
I  lielieve,  is  of  the  Black  Prince  family  ;  its 
flavor,  color,  and  size  very  nearly  the  same,  and 
should  only  be  classed  with  that  variety.  I 
Ijclieve  It  to  be  inferior  in  color,  form  and 
flavor  to  many  other  varieties,  and  especially 
to  the  Burr's  New  Pine.” 

If  Mr.  Thatcher  will  turn  to  the  transactions 
of  the  Ciucinnati  Horticultural  Society  for  184G, 
ho  will  learn  that  the  society  had  offered  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  $100  for  a  new  variety  of  strawberry 
pistillate  in  its  character,  and  which  should  U 
superior  as  a  market  fruit  in  size,  flavor  and 
productiveness  to  the  well-known  Hudson,  which 
was  then  the  chief  market  strawberry  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  offer  of  this  lil>eral  premium  l)y 
the  society  prompted  a  gardener  near  the  city  to 
select  a  large  quantity  of  berries  of  the  Neck 
Pine,  Hudson,  Hovey,  and  Pistillate  Keen,  which 
had  been  impregnated  by  the  loiva  and 
Sivainstone  sorts.  These  seeds  were  planted, 
and  by  estimation  a  half  million  plants  were  the 
product.  These  were  distributed  among  the 
neighbors,  and  by  them  cultivated,  and  the  most 
promising  plants  selected  from  them.  In  the 
spring  of  1848,  a  committee  was  appointed,  who 
selected  fifty  of  the  l)est  among  the  number  then 
remaining.  These  were  carefully  watched 
through  the  years  of  1849  and  '50.  Fruit  from 
a  few  of  the  iK'st  of  these  was  selected,  and  its 
flavor  and  appearance  compared  with  tlie  iK-st 
varieties  in  cultivation.  The  following  year 
(1851)  the  society's  premium  was  awarded  to 
one  of  these  seedlings  known  as  No.  12,  which 
had  shown  marked  superiority  for  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  This  was  then  called  “  Superior,'' 
and  was  grown  by  D.  McAvoy,  whose  name  has 
since  been  affixed  to  it. 

A  prominent  Western  cultivator  says  of  it : — 
“  Its  hardiness  and  great  productiveness,  large 
size,  and  £ood  flavor  and  luscious  richness  have 
secured  to  it  many  admirers,  and  it  wall  rank 
high  as  a  market  fruit.” 

Mr.  R.  G.  Pardee,  an  amateur,  who  perhaps 
has  cultivated  more  varieti  es  of  the  strawberry 
than  any  other  man  in  our  country,  says  he 
regards  it  of  high,  rich  flavor.  Another  extensive 
grower  says  “  the  flavor  is  exquisitdy  fine.'’’ 

Dr.  Briackle,  of  Philadelphia,  than  whom 


there  is  no  better  authority,  says ; — “  Taking 
all  its  qualities  into  consideration,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  valuable  strawberry  we  have.'' 

Inventors  nud  3Iechaiilc8« 

We  are  glad  to  see  an  active  and  whole¬ 
some  spirit  awake  in  the  community  for  the 
encouragement  of  that  important  class  of 
people  called  Inventors,  who  do  so  much  to 
improve  the  useful  arts,  and  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  our  race.  The  organization  f  )rmed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York,  last  summer, 
•styled  “  The  Inventors’  Protective  National 
Union,”  seems  calculated  to  do  much  good  in 
this  direction.  A  general  notice  of  this  “  Union,'’ 
with  a  list  of  its  officers  and  objects,  will  be 
found  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine,  signed  by 
the  Secretary,  Hammond  Howe,  Esq, 

Mr.  Howe  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  model  for 
railroad  bridges,  which  he  asserts  will  sustain 
double  the  weight  of  any  other  model  of  the 
same  materials  and  dimensions.  It  was  tested 
at  the  Palace  last  sca.son,  and  came  out  of  the 
trial  triumphantly.  It  is  a  matter  which  the 
public  cannot  understand  why  the  jury,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  examine  and  report  ui)ou  bridges, 
should  have  passed  this  model  by  in  protound 
silence.  The  significant  silence  of  the  jury,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  weight  enough  to  break  it  down ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Howe  challenges 
another  trial,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Pal¬ 
ace,  on  the  eleventh  of  July. 

With  regard  to  the  former  trial,  and  also  the 
coming  one,  wo  have  received  from  Mr,  Howe 
the  following  statement,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
is  entirely  correct.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  its  correctness  from  Mr.  Holmes,  late 
director  of  machinery  in  the  Palace,  and  from 
Mr.  Roberts,  Superintendent  of  Space  ;  but  we 
deem  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  publish  them. 

Ti>  the  Eititar  of  the  Vnited  StaOs  Murimine. 

Sin  : — As  the  Inventor  and  Exhibitor,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  of  the  railroad  bridge  “  Uncle 
Sam,”  in  the  form  of  a  model  IG  feet  long,  rc- 
lirescnting  a  Ijridge  480  feet  long  and  440  feet 
span,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  your  magazine  : — 

At  an  early  day  of  the  Exhibition,  I  propo.sed 
to  the  proper  authorities  to  invite  all  Interested 
in  the  various  plans  for  railroad  bridges,  to  test 
the  power  of  their  respective  plans  in  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace,  which  was  accepted,  and  notice 
thereof  given  to  the  Jury,  and  in  many  news- 
jiapers  circulated  in  different  parts  of  the 
countiy. 

The  notice  was  responded  to  by  several  inven-  j 
tors,  only  one  of  whom,  however,  brought  his  I 
iiKvlel  to  the  test.  _  j 

Tlie  Boston  “  Arch  Truss  ”  Bridge,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Holman  of  Now  York,  was  represented 
Iiy  a  model  prepared  expressly  for  the  trial,  of 
the  same  span,  weight,  and  materials  as  the 
Uncle  Sam,  but  25i  inches  deep,  the  Uncle  Sam 
Isiing  only  14i.  They  were  placed  in  the  ro¬ 
tunda,  under  the  superintendance  of  Jos.  E. 
Holmes,  Esip,  the  director  of  machinery,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Jury  and  visitors  in  the 
Palace. 

Everything  being  ready,  (on  the  27th  Novem- 
Iier,)  2(00  11)S.  weight  was  laid  on  the  Uncle 
Sam ;  then  2548  lbs.  was  laid  on  the  Arch 
Trass,  under  which  the  Arch  Truss  broke  down. 
Then  728  lbs.  more  was  added  to  that  already 
laid  on  the  Uncle  Sam,  making  in  the  aggregate 
9428  11)8.  weight  sustained  by  the  Uncte  ^m, 
without  producing  any  other  (wrceptible  effect 
than  a  deflection  of  (J)  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 

.\fter  sustaining  uninjured  the  above  weight, 
which  was  880  lbs.  more  than  broke  down  the 
.4rcA  Thtss,  the  trusses  of  which  were  11  inches 
deeper  than  those  of  the  Uncle  Sam,  the  chair¬ 
man  reported  that  the  Jury  were  all  perfectly 


.satisfied,  and  advised  that  no  more  weight  be 
laid  on  the  Uncle  Sam. 

The  excitement  and  interest  caused  by  this 
trial  resulted  in  a  challenge  for  another  trial, 
which  was  accepted  and  notice  thereof  circula¬ 
ted  all  over  the  country,  to  come  off  here  at 
some  future  day,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  same  gentlemen,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
jury  and  the  public. 

At  the  coming  trial,  and  also  at  the  past,  I 
agreed  to  give  one  hundred  per  cent,  advantage 
to  all  models  brought  into  competition  with  the 
!  Uncle  Sam,  which  were  of  the  same  span,  weight, 
height  and  materials,  and  susceptible  of  being 
adapted  to  practical  purposes  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  proportions. 

I  firmly  believe,  and  am  supported  in  opinion 
by  many  experienced  and  practical  constructors 
and  engineers,  that  the  “  Uncle  Sam  ”  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  bridge  for  railroad  j)uri)o.ses, 
and  that  it  built  of  wrought  ii’on,  for  which  it 
is  well  adajited,  it  is  capable  of  Sjianning  the 
Niagara  or  Ohio  Rivers,  the  silence  of  “  Jury 
D  ”  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Another  trial  of  Bridges  will  take  place  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  the  llth  July  next  betweeu 
the  “Uncle  Sam  ”  and  “Arch  Truss”  Bridge. 

()n  that  occa.don  the  “  Uncle  Sam  ”  will  be 
subjeeted  to  the  severe  test  of  sustaining  twice 
the  weight  the  “  Arch  Truss  ”  can  sustain,  or  it 
will  be  broken  down. 

If  the  “  Uncle  Sam ’’sustains  this  trial,  the 
undersigned  will  withdraw  his  model  from  any 
further  trial  at  pre.seut,  till  the  interest  felt  in 
Railroad  Bridges  by  the  puldic  .shall  be  sufficient 
to  justify  further  sacrifice  on  his  part.  When 
that  time  arrives,  he  will  lie  happy  to  again  take 
the  field.  Respectfully  yours, 

Hammond  Howe. 
- - 

Tue  following  musical  Hues  are  addressed  to  the  U.£( 
IIacazisb,  bjr  a  fair  subscriber  in  Canada 

SONG.  • 

BT  XE.VKTTE. 

Balmt  morning  I  blessed  morning  I 
Dew-drops  bright, 

All  the  emerald  glade  adorning, 

In  thy  light — 

In  thy  golden,  glowing  beam, 

With  an  cver-changeful  gleam, 

Flashing,  sparkling,  deeply  glowing, 

Varying  tints  o  beauty  showing, 

Every  where, 

Radiant  are. 

In  thy  welcome  light. 

Balmy  morning  I  bles.sed  morning  I 
Flowers  look  up. 

With  a  precious,  pearly  olTring 
In  each  cup— 

Dewy  ofTring  gleaned  by  night, 

As  a  tribute  to  the  ight — 

Far  more  precious  than  the  gem 
Of  a  kingly  diadem. 

Is  the  gift, 

IVhich  they  lift 
To  thy  welcome  light. 

Balmy  rooming  I  blessed  morning  I 
Sounds  of  mirth. 

From  the  vocal  vales  ascending. 

Hail  thy  birth. 

Singing  birds  in  shady  bowers, 

Waken  all  their  tuneful  powers. 

And  spontaneous  music  springs 
From  all  animated  things. 

Verdant  hilli^ 

Tuneful  rills— 

Joyful  greet  thy  light 

Balmy  morning  I  blessed  morning  I 
How  serene. 

In  thy  calm  and  cloudless  dawning. 

Smiles  the  scene  I 
Even  man,  by  cares  oppressed. 

Feels  thy  gladness  thrill  his  breaat. 

Hails  thee  as  a  source  of  bliss. 

Precious  in  a  world  like  this, 

Gratefully 
Blessing  thee— 

Welcome,  morning  light ' 


